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MARCH  2,  1946 


Bcping  out  in  front 
of  an  alert  public 


Annouiicetl  shtirlly  after  V-J 
Day,  the  Ghicagttlaiid  Prize 
Homes  (siinpetitioii  was  launched 
t<»  stimulate  the  kind  of  better 
home  designs  that  would  give  im¬ 
petus  to  the  huilding  revival  and 
create  jobs  for  millions. 

Timed  tt»  capitalize  the  uni¬ 
versal  interest  in  housing,  this 
project,  in  concept,  scope  and 
timeliness,  illustrates  the  practi¬ 
cal,  aggressive  action  with  which 
the  Chicago  Tribune  seeks  to  ad¬ 
vance  and  serve  the  interests  of 
readers. 

In  this  project  is  to  be  found 
another  example  of  the  editorial 
enteqiri.se  which  spares  no  ex¬ 
pense  <»r  eff(»rt  t«»  keep  out  in 
front  of  an  alert  public — the  rea¬ 
son  why  the  Tribune  keeps  out 
in  front  as  Chic.ago’s  most  widely 
read  newspaper  and  most  pro¬ 
ductive  advertising  medium. 


■■iNJCKi)  here  are  perspec- 
of  three  of  the  24  designs 
B|of  which  won  for  their 
Ull^iqual  awards  of  $1,000.00 
Chicago  Tribune’s 
fraD.OO  Chicagoland  Prize 

h  Idick-and-white,  they  give 
aelfaliint  of  the  timely  editorial 
mttion  which  the  Chicago 
Tiiuiieevety'  Sunday  last  month 
.■eseiit^  to  more  than  1,400,000 


Claaa  Ooe:  Nolloe.mtd  1.100  tquarr  feei  cf  fl 
Aulhor;  Hay  Slaermer,  Chieago,  III. 


ppprauccil  in  large  size  and 
bUI color  as  the  Page  One  fea- 
(■eSnday  after  Sunday  of  the 
Color  Graphic  section, 
•k*  24 .Anginal  home  designs  in 
iki  Nhes  offered  to  the  pros- 
liomt'  builders  of  Chicago 
•4  tke  middle  west  up-to-the- 
■■Bte  jAalutioiis  of  one  of  the 
I'tUnns  in  which  America’s 
’*nwt  at  this  time  is  greatest. 


Claas  Two:  Nat  to  exceed  i.  'M  tqaarejeet  floor  area. 
Author:  Frederick  k.  Shan,  Golf,  JIL 


QH[ira50  Oribune 


THt  WORLD'S  CREATtST  NCWSrAFCA 

January  average  net  paid  total  circulation: 

Daily,  Over  1,025,000— Sunday,  Over  1,400,000 

NJBLISHERS!  Rights  to  reproduce  the  24  prize -winning 
^""kedaaiffns,  complete  with  floor  plana  and  deacriptive  text, 
he  available  in  your  territory.  For  proof  a  and  pricea,  write, 
or  phone  .Arthur  W.  Crawford,  general  manager,  Chicago 
iHbune-Sew  York  .\ewa  Syndicate,  Inc.,  220  E.  42nd  St., 
York  City  17. 


Claas  Three:  .Vo/  to  cjvttd  1,700  square  feei  of  floor  area. 
Author:  Kiiwurd  L.  Hurrh,  Jr.,  Kransioti,  HL 


★  Largest  borough  of  Greater  New  York,  Brooklyn  ranks  third 
among  the  country’s  cities.  One  of  the  world's  greatest  industrial 
and  maritime  centers,  40%  foreign  commerce  of  the  Port 

of  New  York  moves  out  from  here.  A  vast  residential  metropolis, 
Brooklyn  buys  noore  food  than  Chicago.  Between  the  “Borough  of 
Homes"  and  Manhattan's  business  sections,  nearly  a  million 


people  travel  daily  by  4  bridges,  3  subways  and  a  huge  tunnel. 


home  areas 
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You  nood  nowtpopors  to 


Milwaukee  Journal 


Milwaukee  Journal 


Milwaukee  Journal 


Milwaukee  Journal 


MBDIA  RECORDS 


iVERTISlHG  of  the  Fifty 

(Both  Six  Day  and  Seven  Di 
As  measured  By  Media  Records 


1.  Milwaukee.  Journal 

2.  Chicago  Tribune  - 

3.  Washington  Star  - 

4.  Detroit  News  -  E 

5.  New  York  Times  - 


and  the  Record  ot  a  Steady  Climb 


Washington  Star 
Ntw  York  Times 
Detroit  News 
Chicago  Tribune 
New  York  News 
taltimore  Sun 
Pittsburgh  Press 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Los  Angeles  Times 


Washington  Star 
New  York  Times 
Chicago  Tribune 
New  York  News 
Baltimore  Sun 
Detroit  News 


Detroit  News 
Chicago  Tribune 
Washington  Star 


Washington  Star 
Chicago  Tribune 
New  York  Times 
Detroit  News 
New  Orleans  Times 
Baltimo’e  Sun 
Philactelphia  Inquirer 
Dallas  Times-Herald 
Houston.  Chronicle 
New  York  News 
New  York  Herald-Trib. 


Chicago  Tribune 
Washington  Star 
Detroit  News 
New  York  Times 
Baltimore  Sun 
Houston  Chronicle 
New  Orleans  Times 
Philaaelc'hia  Inquirer 
Dalld‘  Times-Herald 
Columbus  Dispatch 
New  ''cri'  Herald  Tribune 


New  York  limes 
Baltimore  Sun 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Los  Angeles  Times 
Los  Angeles  Examine; 
Akron  Beacon-Journal 
New  Orleans  Times 
■New  York  Herald-Trib. 


Pittsburgh  Press 
Los  Angeles  Times 
Akron  Beacon-Journal 
Dallas  Times-Herald 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 


Pittsburgh  Sun  Tel. 
"^Itimore  American 


The  chart  above  shows  what  happens  when  ad¬ 
vertisers  discover  an  ideal  newspaper  market. 

Contributing  to  this  evaluation  of  The  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  by  advertisers  is  (1)  Mil¬ 
waukee’s  consistent  record  as  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  most  reliable  metropolitan  markets, 
rated  tops  among  cities  of  500,000  and  over, 
in  Sales  Management  magazine’s  monthly 
index  of  gains  in  retail  activities  since  d939 
(2)  Reader  interest  and  acceptance  which 
gives  The  Milwaukee  Journal  advertiser  the 
most  complete  one- paper  coverage  available 
in  any  city  of  equal  or  greater  size  (3)  One 
of  the  five  lowest  milline  rates  among  the 
fifty  leading  newspapers. 


Along  with  22,457,091  lines  of  advertising 
space  in  1945,  The  Milwaukee  Journal  pro¬ 
vided  the  quality  and  quantity  of  editorial 
content  to  get  it  read  in  more  than  9  out  of 
10  homes  in  the  metropolitan  area  and  nearly 
half  of  all  urban  homes  in  Wisconsin. 


And  v'e  do  mean  that  it  is  read!  Ask  to  see 
the  challenging  reader  traffic  figures  in 
"Sunday  Study  No.  1  of  the  Continuing 
Study  of  Newspaper  Reading,’’  just  released 
by  the  Advertising  Research  Foundation 
and  covering  The  Sunday  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  of  November  11,  1945.  We  think  this  is 
the  most  thought-provoking,  most  valuable 
readership  study  ever  made. 


THE  MILWAUKEE  lOURNAL 

Th*  Newspaper  Which  "Toils  AH"  About  Its  Market 


AT  ONE  time  in  his  career  as  a  Free  Press 
X  V.  start  writer,  Leo  Donovan  styled  himself 
"The  Tenth  Councilman”,  writing  about  the 
"innards”  of  Detroit’s  civic  life  as  ilisplayed 
by  the  city  fathers  around  the  City  Hall. 

With  this  immensely  valuable  background 
of  knowing  what  and  whu  makes  Detroit  tick, 
he  slid  naturally  and  efficiently  into  his  pres¬ 
ent  ipost  as  Business  and  Automotive  Editor. 

Interpreting  business  today  is  as  complex 
a  matter  as  a  discussion  of  the  atomic  b<)mb, 
and,  shall  we  say,  calls  for  equivalent  erudi¬ 


tion.  Detroit’s  business  in  the  main  revolves 
around  the  automotive  industry,  but  its 
ramifications  are  legion,  and  these  lead  Mr. 
Donovan  into  the  highways  and  byways  of 
reconversit)!!,  new  moilels,  finance,  building, 
labor  and  research,  all  of  which  he  takes  in 
his  stride  writing  about  them  with  exceptu)nal 
vigt)r,  clarity  and  common  .sense. 

By  covering  the  production  front  the  way 
he  does,  Leo  Donovan  aids  mightily  in  mak¬ 
ing  The  Detn^it  Free  Press  best-read,  best- 
liked,  most-wanted  in  this  market. 


tBhe  Ptttott  Ifxtt 


SERVING 


LEO  DONOVAN 
BuBinsst  and  AutomntiirB 


IDITOR  ft 


I  -S  >•  #  a  4  •  *  ••  ^ 

PUILISHER  for  * 


dvertisin 


Poised  in  tke  keart  ol  America  . . . 
youtk^ul,  virile  and  strong,  Ckica^oans  Lave  developed  a 
ki^k  decree  ol  responsiveness. 

To  advertisers  interested  in  se  llin^ 
tkeir  products  tkis  responsive  quality  can  ke  very  pro^takle, 
especially  i{  tke  products  are  displayed  in  tke  newspaper 
wkick  kas  a  proven  appeal  to  tke  majority  of  tkese  youtk* 
ful  Ckica^oans. 

Tkis  is  tke  kest  reason  for  usin^ 
tke  Herald- American  — *  Ckica^o*s  most  widely  read  evening 
newspaper.  Its  pa^es  are  read  eack  evening  ky  more  tkan  a 
million  and  a  kalf  readers  wko  not  only  talk  akout  adver¬ 
tising ...  tkey  respond  to  its  su^^estion. 


■  L  f  S  H  K  R  f«r  Mtircli  2.'  1t44 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 


'  A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER' 

fp  HFARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


Baseball’s  winding  up  for  the  biggest  season  it's  ever  known. 
After  four  war-weakened  years,  the  major  leagues  are  really 
major  leagues  again,  and  spring  training's  back  in  the  sun  again, 
south  of  the  frost  line. 

United  Press  is  giving  this  spring  training  a  coverage  that  bats  a 
thousand,  with  correspondents  with  every  one  of  the  sixteen  clubs, 
and  Sports  Editor  Leo  H.  Petersen  heading  a  special  corps  of 
feature  writers  for  color,  highlights;  and  overall  survey. 

From  these  combined  staffs  will  come  expert  reports  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition  games,  of  the  performances  and  prospects  of  players 
and  clubs,  of  sales  and  trades  and  deals;  interviews  with  man¬ 
agers  and  outstanding  stars,  inside  stuff  from  dugout  and  dressing 
room — every  part  and  angle  and  aspect  of  the  story  that  base¬ 
ball’s  countless  fans  are  so  ravenous  to  read.  It’s  U.  P.  out  front 
again — this  time  in  sports — with  news  at  the  front  of  interest. 


A  VOTE  OF  CONFIDENCE 


in  January,  leading  real  estate  brokers  in  New  Yark 

e 

City  and  suburbs  were  asked:  “In  what  ONE  New  York 
newspaper  does  your  real  estate  advertising  produce 
E>est  results?” 

82.4%  of  their  answers  were:  The  New  York  Times.” 
The  Times  led  all  other  newspapers  combined.  It  re¬ 
ceived  six  votes  to  one  over  the  second  newspaper. 

In  a  similar  survey  in  1936,  62.7%  of  these  brokers 
named  The  Times  their  most  productive  medium.  Up 
19.7%  in  ten  years. 

Here  is  strong  evidence  of  the  way  The  New  York 
Times  continues  to  forge  ahead,  year  after  year,  in 
value  to  advertisers.  Still  another  significant  fact  is 
The  Times  mounting  circulation,  where  all-time  records 
reflect  ever  growing  reader  demand.  _  ^ 


®|)fje  Jletof  %0xk  Siiiw^ 

••ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PllNl’ 


IDITOR  ft  FUftLISHIR  «M>  M«r«k  t 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  •  The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Public  Relations  Men  View 
Job  to  Be  Done  in 


3rd  E6rP  Forum  Reveals  Lack 
Of  Planning  in  Strike  Copy 


there  has  been  an  increased 
UM  of  paid  advertising  space 
fof  public  relations  purposes 
jurini  the  recent  strike  wave 
but  too  much  of  it  has  been  “ex- 
palifflt"  with  very  little  long 
rao|e  planning. 

Industry  has  an  important  job 
K  do  in  telling  its  story  to  the 
pnbte  and  to  its  employes  and 
ihe  most  effective  medium  is 
pud  space  starting  at  the  grass 
not!  level. 

Individual  enterprises  can  talk 
sore  effectively  and  be  more 
in  their  messages  than 
BO  whole  industries.  Advertis- 
ig  budgets  should  provide  for 
fflch  public  relations  advertising 
opeoditures. 

These  were  the  general  con- 
ciiBioas  of  the  third  annual  Eoi- 
n  k  PuBLisHKR  Public  Rela- 
tool  Forum  held  last  week  in 
!hr  York.  Eight  of  the  leading 
public  relations  executives  and 
■oosellors  attended.  Participat- 
iiwere; 

Auin  Brown,  Bakelite  Cor- 

jufition; 

Rokrt  Henry,  Association  of 
iaerican  Railroads; 

Sam  Fuson,  Arthur  Kudner 

iwcy; 

Cab,  Byoir,  of  Carl  Byoir  & 
bndates; 

I.  J.  Ross,  of  Ivy  Lee  &  T.  J. 

I«; 

James  W.  Irwin; 

Pbuileton  Dudley; 

Biorson  Batchelor. 

Sotert  U.  Brown,  editor  of 
&  Publisher,  acted  as 
diAiroian. 

Ai  a  starting  point  for  the 
wding,  the  Chairman  reviewed 
«  results  of  the  last  forum 
rtffl  it  was  concluded  that  in- 
yiy  must  sell  the  public  on 
American  business  con- 
-tutes  to  society  in  the  nation’s 
J®omy.  An  important  part  of 
selling  was  then  being  done 
newspaper  advertising 
W  still  is,  to  a  lesser  degree,  he 

W^t  success  has  industry 
^  in  selling  the  American 
on  its  contributions  to  so- 
What  lessons  have  been 
®™ed  from  the  industrial  strife 
few  months?  What 
®  been  done  in  a  public  rela- 
way  that  should  not  have 
•Ji  done  and  what  was  left 
the  Chairman  asked. 
Irwin;  First  let  us  go 
^  to  what  the  situation  was  a 
j^*Eo.  I  think  that  certainly 
Poblic  obtained  an  entirely 
•®M*ption  of  the  value  and 


importance  of  industry  in  the 
over-all  economy  and  what  it 
had  contributed  first  to  the  win¬ 
ning  of  the  war  and  then  what  it 
could  contribute  to  the  winning 
of  the  peace.  Then,  the  philos¬ 
ophy  was  a  win-the-war  philos¬ 
ophy.  In  the  last  12  or  13 
months  since  our  last  get-to¬ 
gether  with  Editor  &  Publisher, 
I  think  the  management-labor 
relationship  has  become  the 
number-one  thing. 

I  will  say  this — and  probably 
.some  will  criticize  me  for  the 
statement — that  I  don’t  think 
that  union  leadership  has  told 
the  true  story  to  its  constituency. 
When  you  run  into  that  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  in  the  particular  condi¬ 
tion  between  management  and 
labor  and  general  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  of  what  management  offers, 
or  is  willing  to  give,  or  compro¬ 
mise,  then  management  has  only 
one  alternative;  it  has  to  step  in 
and  battle,  and  it  does  it  on  the 
spot  by  the  usual  news  'tech¬ 
niques  of  letting  the  news  writ- 
ters  know  what  is  going  on. 

But  that  is  not  enough.  That 
is  subject  to  editing  and  the 
mine-run  of  news  during  the 
day  when  it  comes  to  what  kind 
of  space  it  gets.  So  it  has 
turn^  more  and  more  to  run¬ 
ning  paid-space  items  with  at¬ 
tention-compelling  headlines  to 
state  its  case.  Outstanding  in 
that  respect.  I  think,  has  been 
the  General  Electric  campaign 
because  the  effect  of  that  can  be 
seen  today.  There  have  been 
others  undoubtedly  which  have 
been  effective.  But  that  was 
most  effective.  It  hit  36  hours 
after  the  electrical  strike  was 
called.  I  think  another  one  was 


Ads 

the  Westinghouse  ad  in  which 
they  said,  “The  union  has  said 
this,  and’’  in  effect,  “by  God,  it’s 
untrue.  Here  is  the  true  fact.’’ 
Then  General  Motors  has  had 
.some  on  basic,  fundamental  eco¬ 
nomics,  particularly  of  the  abil¬ 
ity-to-pay  type,  which  I  liked 
and  which  I  think  have  had  an 
effect. 

So  I  would  say  that,  in  the 
over-all,  a  good  job  was  done  of 
selling  the  public  on  the  right 
to  exist  on  the  part  of  industry 
because  it  renders  a  public  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  interest  of  the  over¬ 
all  economy.  Now,  in  an  emer¬ 
gency,  I  think  industry  is  doing, 
let  us  say,  a  reasonably  fair  job. 
but  not  a  good  enough  job. 

Chairman:  Did  industry  start 
early  enough  on  that? 

Not  Early  Enough 

Mr.  Irwin:  I  don't  think  so, 
no.  Of  course,  this  group  pretty 
well  has  pioneered  in  some  of 
that.  I  know  that  Mr.  Ross.  Mr. 
Dudley,  Mr.  Batchelor  and  Mr. 
Byoir  and  some  of  my  associates 
and  I  have  fought  for  that  for  a 
great  many  years,  but,  very 
frankly,  we  were  in  a  positive 
minority.  I  do  not  think  any¬ 
body  will  challenge  that.  We 
were  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  over-all. 

Mr.  Dudley:  I  have  not  .shared 
the  feeling  that  a  good  job  was 
done  or  that  the  job  needed  to 
be  done.  In  other  words,  I  think 
industry  started  in  a  very  fine 
position  so  far  as  public  opinion 
was  concerned.  That  was  partly 
brought  about  by  intelligent  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations, 
but  largely  by  the  cold,  realistic 
facts  of  war  production.  Every¬ 
body  knows  what  won  the  war. 
Primarily,  it  was  overwhelming 
production  plus,  of  course,  a 
very  unusual  makeup  of  men  in 
the  services. 


Carl  Byoir,  and  James  W.  Irwin 


Then  the  strikes  came  along. 
Now,  remember,  hundreds  and 
possibly  thousands  of  strikes 
have  been  settled  without  ever 
getting  any  public  notice  or  into 
any  public  discussion.  That 
never  could  have  happened  with¬ 
out  a  very  favorable  atmosphere 
on  the  part  of  people  generally. 
I  thought  that  most  of  these 
strikes  might  have  been  handled 
without  very  much  in  the  way 
of  news  space  or  advertising 
paid  space.  It  seems  to  me  that 
when  you  get  a  company  that 
has  a  universal  appeal,  such  as 
any  one  of  the  large  motor  com¬ 
panies,  and  you  have  a  strike 
situation,  a  simple  factual  state¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  company 
as  to  the  shortcomings,  the  basic 
issues  involved,  as  a  duty-bound 
statement,  is  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary,  with  nothing  more  to  be 
said  out  of  paid  space,  or  out 
of  any  discussion,  if  possible, 
while  the  negotiations  went  on. 

At  times  it  might  have  been 
desirable  to  have  summarized 
that  position  just  in  order  to 
keep  the  record  straight. 

In  fact.  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
but  that  the  public  relations 
angle  has  been  rather  oversold 
in  these  matters.  I  think  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  too  much 
in  that  field  is  involved.  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  but  that  the  wise 
thing  might  have  been — if  1 
were  advising — to  say,  “Well, 
now,  let’s  keep  this  in  the  family 
as  much  as  we  can.  Let’s  do 
these  few  essential  things  which 
we  are  duty-bound  to  do,  but 
let’s  not  advertise  in  a  big  way 
to  show  how  much  power  we 
have  and  how  much  money  we 
have.  The  public  takes  us  for 
granted.’' 

Chairman:  That  is  interest¬ 
ing.  But  do  you  think  that  if 
public  opinion  had  been  backed 
up  behind  the  managements 
more  strongly  because  of  a 
more  concerted  and  stronger 
public  relations  attitude  the 
unions’  demand  for  30%  in¬ 
creases  might  never  have  come 
about? 

(Continued  on  page  72) 
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George  Dealey  Dies  at  86; 
Giant  of  U.  S.  Journalism 


Dallas  News  Figure  Mourned; 
His  Career  Spanned  72  Years 

By  Ted  Barrett 

Director  of  Public  Relations,  Dallas  News 


DALLAS,  Tex. — A  feeling  of 
personal  loss  hung  over  the 
Dallat  News  this  week  and 
spread  from  its  musty  old  build* 
ing  through  many  walks  of  life 
in  Texas  and  America. 

George  Bannerman  Dealey 
was  dead  at  86. 

Quietly,  unpretentiously,  as 
he  had  lived,  this  towering 
figure  in  American  journalism 
passed  away  at  his  home  Feb. 
26. 

With  little  warning,  his  heart 
simply  stopped  beating. 

G.  B.  Dealey  was  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  the  A.  H.  Belo 
Corporation,  publishers  of  the 
News,  and  every  member  of  the 
staff  knew  that  someday,  he 
must  go. 

But  when  his  spark  of  life 
was  actually  extinguished  no* 
body  was  prepared  for  it.  With 
it  went  something  from  every 
one  of  the  nearly  600  employes 
of  this  newspaper,  for  he  was 
more  than  the  builder,  the 
braims.  He  was  truly  the  heart. 

A  Fitting  Tribute 
Staff  members  said  peculiar 
things  when  they  heard  it.  One 
man  blurted:  “He  was  one  of 
the  few  smart  men  in  the  world 
who  was  also  good." 

Employes  and  former  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  News  did  not 
think  of  an  almost  epic  career 
of  public  service  when  they 
thought  of  G.  B.  Dealey.  They 
did  not  think  of  a  newspaper 
and  communitv-building  career 
which  lasted  72  years. 

They  thought  instead  of  a 
ready  smile  and  wit.  and  in¬ 
effable  gentleness  and  a  deep 
human  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  others.  They  thought  of 
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G.  B.  Dealey  the  gentleman,  the 
paternalist  and  the  friend. 

And  they  proceeded  to  carry 
out  instructions  which  he  had 
dictated  some  years  ago  for  the 
inevitable  contingency: 

Handle  the  storj-  in  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  space  and  “don't  over- 


George  B.  Dealey.  leH,  receiving 
the  ielicitotions  of  Amon  G.  Car¬ 
ter,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  pub¬ 
lisher.  at  a  public  testimonial  a 
few  years  ago. 

do  it  as  we  have  heretofore  in 
a  few  cases." 

Do  not  send  flowers  to  the 
funeral.  Instead  make  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  a  favorite  charity — 
arid  they  remembered  a  long¬ 
standing  rule  of  the  News:  If 
G.  B.  Dealey  or  any  members 
of  his  family  do  anything  that 
is  newsworthy,  handle  the  story 
on  the  same  basis  of  judgment 
which  would  apply  had  the  par¬ 
ticipants  no  connection  whatso¬ 
ever  with  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Dealey  was  a  member  of 
the  Westminister  Presbyterian 
Church  but  his  instructions  to 
the  last  reflected  his  considera¬ 
tion  for  others.  His  church 
might  be  inconvenient  for  many 
persons  who  wished  to  attend 
the  funeral.  Therefore,  It  was 
to  be  held  at  a  more  central 
location. 

The  Dean  of  American  pub¬ 
lishers  had  completed  his  aver¬ 
age  nine-hour  shift  the  day  be¬ 
fore  his  death,  and  that  night 
attended  a  dinner  of  the  Critic’s 
Club,  an  organization  formed 
many  years  ago  to  promote  civic 
betterment.  The  next  morning 
he  complained  of  indigestion 
and  shortly  before  noon  his 
heart  began  to  weaken.  He  died 
at  1  p.m. 

The  man  who  had  actually 
served  in  every  department  of 
the  News,  was  born  in  Man¬ 
chester,  England,  September  18, 
1860.  His  first  glorious  adven¬ 
ture  was  the  six-weeks’  voyage 
on  a  sailing  vessel,  the  bark 
Herbert,  which  brought  the  11- 


year-old  lad  and  his  family  to 
Galveston. 

His  first  job  was  a  part-time 
proposition  ringing  the  bell  and 
pumping  the  organ  of  the  Trin¬ 
ity  Episcopal  Church,  an  assign¬ 
ment  that  qualified  him  for  life¬ 
long  membership  in  the  former 
Organ  Pumpers  of  America. 

Young  George  had  a  habit  of 
sleeping  through  the  sermon,  a 
practice  which  resulted  in  the 
organist  tying  a  string  to  his 
leg,  so  that  a  yank  at  the  right 
time  would  prevent  the  embar¬ 
rassing  situation  of  manipulat¬ 
ing  a  keyboard  silent  for  lack 
of  wind. 

'The  youngster  experimented 
in  service  with  a  cotton  broker, 
worked  in  an  Italian  fruit  stand 
and  inevitably  as  a  Western 
Union  messenger,  after  which 
he  went  to  work  for  a  candy 
maker. 

Of  this  latter  business  connec¬ 
tion  Mr.  Dealey  said  he  “ate 
himself  out  of  a  job.” 

He  could  always  chuckle  over 
what  he  called  his  most  ro¬ 
mantic  job,  sitting  behind  a 
screen  in  the  old  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel  in  Galveston,  pulling  a 
string  which  set  paper  fans  in 
motion  to  cool  the  diners  and 
scare  the  flies  away. 

On  October  12.  1870,  the  boy 
who  was  later  to  be  referred  to 
by  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  professional 
journalism  fraternity,  as  the 
dean  of  American  journalism, 
found  his  life  work. 

He,  took  employment  with  the 
Galveston  News,  published  by 
a  firm  established  when  Texas 
was  a  Republic,  a  firm  which 
was  later  to  establish  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  and  continue  a 
corporate  existence  to  become 
the  oldest  busine.ss  institution 
in  Texas,  and  operate  under 
three  flags,  that  of  the  Republic, 
the  Confederacy  and  of  the  U.  S. 

"One  day  soon  after  I  took 
the  lob  of  office  hov."  Mr. 
Dealey  related,  Willard  Rich¬ 
ardson  (founder  of  the  New.s) 
stopped  and  talked  to  me.  He 
asked  me  what  work  I  was  do¬ 
ing  and  how  much  money  I  was 
getting.  When  I  told  him  $3 
a  week  he  patted  me  on  the 
shoulder  and  said.  "Well  George, 
maybe  you'll  get  more  some 
day.” 

In  the  summer  of  1882,  George 
Dealey  was  deputized  by  the 
management  of  the  News  to 
meet  a  delegation  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Press  Association  when 
they  arrived  at  Galveston  on  a 
visit.  He  made  a  good  imnres- 
sion,  particularly  on  ''tiss  Olivia 
Allen,  daughter  of  the  co-pub- 
I'sher  of  the  Lexinnton  (Mo.) 
Intelliqencer,  and  they  were 
married  soon  after. 

G.  B.  Dealey  Was  the  News 

Even  a  special  train  which 
they  built  could  not  get  the  Gal¬ 
veston  News  circulated  fast 
enough  to  Texas’  growing  popu¬ 
lation  and  G.  B.  Dealey  was  as¬ 
signed  to  establish  a  duplicate 
plant  in  Dallas  to  which  the 
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George  B.  Dealey 

paper  was  to  be  “shipped  k 
wire.” 

From  that  achievement,  vtkk 
was  completed  October  1,  UE. 
the  publishing  and  radio  eetir 
prises  of  the  Belo  Corpontin 
became  more  and  more  Ew- 
son’s  definition  of  every  pH! 
institution,  “The  length^ 
shadow  of  a  single  man.” 

The  record  of  such  acthritie 
were  never  so  dear  to  fliii 
Usher  as  were  such  accomplisii- 
ments  as  brought  forth  the  tie 
lowing  statement  of  a  prink 
representing  organized  labor  i! 
a  testimonial  banquet: 

“He  knows  us  each  by  naae 
He  looks  first  to  our  penoul 
welfare.  So  long  as  Mr.  Dealey 
shall  guide  the  destinies  of  the 
News,  its  policy,  I  sincerdybe 
lieve,  shall  be  as  it  alwayt  bn 
been,  a  fair  day's  pay  for  a  to 
day’s  labor.” 

The  local  chapter  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Pressmen’s  Union  prr 
sen  ted  him  with  an  honorary 
life  membership  and  workinf 
card. 

The  man  who  never  had 
to  go  to  a  university  held  honor¬ 
ary  LL.D.  degrees  from  two  nw 
versities  and  one  college 
( Continued  on  page  lO) 
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March  4— U.  S.  Chamber  o( 
Commerce,  marketing  w®' 
ference.  Hotel  Morrison,  Q®' 
cago.  ,  , 

March  18-20  — CentMl 
States  Circulation  Manag^ 
Assn.,  meeting.  Congreii 
Hotel,  Chicago.  . 

March  24-26  - 
Circulation  Managers  ^ 
semi-annual  meeting. 
Carlton  Hotel,  Atlantic  CTO 

^March  28.30-Am^ 
Public  Relations  Assn., 
relations  convention,  stau'* 
Hotel.  Washington. 

March  31-April  2-  A<l^ 
tising  Managers  Bureai^ 
York  State  Dailies.  mMtiM. 
Ten  Eyck  Hotel.  Albany.  ^ 

UBLISHIRfer  Moreh  t 


f^onai  Campaign  lAJitliout  Ifjci 


Hearst  Dividend 

San  Francisco— Directors  oi 
Hearst  Consolidated  Publica¬ 
tions  Feb.  25  Toted  a  43% 
cents  per  share  payment  Mar. 
15  on  outstanding  class  A 
stock.  A  similar  payment 
was  made  Dec.  15. 
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dren  in  Detroit  Hanging  on  manager  of  Hyatt  Bearings  di- 
Wall.’  vision  of  General  Motors.  His 

"I  mailed  an  advance  proof  Arm,  then  headed  by  Alfred  £. 
to  Senator  James  Couzens,  then  Sloan,  was  Campbell-Ewald’.s 
in  Washington,  because  of  his  first  client. 

great  love  for  children  and  for  The  agency  now  handles  Gen- 
Detroit.  The  next  day  his  sec-  eral  Motors’  Chevrolet  Motor 
retary  phoned  to  tell  me  that  Division,  which  is  the  largest 
the  Senator  had  donated  $100,-  .single  advertising  account  in  the 
000  to  our  campaign  after  seeing  world.  U.  S.  Rubber,  Norge  Dl- 
the  ad.  vision  of  Borg-Warner,  Great 

"That,  to  date,  was  my  Lakes  Steel  and  its  Stran-Steel 

.  Division,  Burroughs  Adding  Ma- 

Delco  Batteries  and 
know  Campbell-Ewald  nearly  a  hundred  other  accounts. 

Founded  Club  at  20 
The  61-yeajrold  head  of  this 
organization  was  born  in  humble 
circiunstances  on  Detroit’s  East 
Side,  April  20,  1885.  He  worked 
at  various  odd  jobs  while  at¬ 
tending  school  and  left  high 
school  at  14  to  take  his  first  full 
time  job  with  D&C  Navigation 
Co.,  where  he  soon  became  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

At  20,  advertising  had  cap¬ 
tured  his  imagination  enough 
that  he  founded  the  Adcraft 
Club  of  Detroit. 

It  was  in  1911  that  he  married 
Miss  Oleta  Stiles  of  Detroit  and, 
within  a  few  months,  joined 
Frank  J.  Campbell  to  form 
Campbell-Ewald.  Mr.  Ewald  was 

until  ioT?  when  Mr.  Camp- 


By  Fred  Mcllvaine 

OIT  —  Henry  T.  Ewald 


mm  doesn’t  fit  into  a  national  used  their  limited  newsprint  greatest  thrill. 

Bmign.”  he  said.  supplies  for  more  copies  and  That  explains  _why  many  De^  chines, 

amounts  to  saying  that  alloted  less  space  to  advertising,  troiters 
Ivt  Is  no  such  place,  for  Mr.  “This  forced  local  advertising  best  for  the  many  civic,  patriotic 

iMld  spoke  as  a  founder  and  especially  to  a  wider  acceptance  ^nd  philanthropic  campaigns  it 

icthre  head  of  Campbell-Ewald,  of  shopping  news  publications,  has  conducted  for  them, 

ooe  of  the  nation’s  oldest  ad-  which,  I  believe,  presents  some  ^  ^Iso  was  one  reason  that 

yatisin*  agencies.  future  problems.”  all  three  daily  newspapers  in 

Cmpbell  -  Ewald  has  just  Camobell-Ewald  has  conduct-  carried  news  stories  and 

pMcd  its  35th  anniversary.  Its  ed  a  ^miaign  through  news-  tutorials  marking  its  35th  An- 
sane  is  practically  synonymous  paper  advertising  which  sent  "iversary,  Feb.  14.  ’They  paid 

the  city  s  progress  and  display  rooms  in  a  single  day. 

Jitoftheamomotive  mdu^ry  xhe  agency  instituted  a  mar- 

He  mass  production  of  which  ^et  analysis  that  brought  on  automobile  in- 

nld  not  be  maintained  with-  widesnread  adootion  of  sales 

Nt  the  mass-selling  technique  Quotes*  It  first'^used  wireohoto  celebrated  by  send- 

kiely  developed  by  Campbell-  send  advertS  S  t6  «  remembrance  to  each  of 
newSers  It  wal  Nearly  400  agency  employes  in  De- 
CStM  CouncU's  Results  leader  in  the  use  of  color  and  Los‘\,iJetes  o^es  Sd'Sfnoun^ 

Viewing  advertising  from  the  gold  metallic  inks  in  magazine  thi  winnerf  of  a  cmiteS 

spot  of  35  years  of  in-  “d^ertis  ng  It  had  many  other  ”;^ong  themTr  the  best  written 

^ve  experience,  Mr.  Ewald  first  in  its  field.  anniversary  advertisement.  - V’"  ♦ - 

iooki  ahead,  not  backward.  Its  His  ‘Greatest  Triumph  tv.;  .  lutmt-.  secretary-treasurer  of  the  com¬ 
mit  days  should  be  ahead,  he  However  the  camoaign  that  Pnxes  to  Ad  Wnters  pany  until  1917  when  Mr.  Camp- 

bdkves,  and  its  best  advertise-  mvp  M^  Ewald  Ms  neatest  ®°oth  won  first  prize  bellretiredandhebecamepresi- 

«nt  is  still  to  be  written.  «.nse  of'  triumnh  was*  some-  ^  1500-line  ad  captioned  dent,  which  he  has  been  ever 

■Results  achieved  by  the  War  tS  olse  "Behind  Blank  Pieces  of  Paper”  since.  ^ 

A*»rtising  Council,”  he  said,  Z  .  ,  .  .  ,  s*od  which  ran  in  all  three  De-  ’The  agency  started  with  $3.- 

hTe  sold — or  resold  where  anybody  asked  me  what  troit  dailie.s.  It  described  the  000  cash,  one  kitchen  table,  two 

setessary — the  manufacturers  of  experience  pulled  best,  creative  processes  that  produce  kitchen  chairs,  “a  multitude  of 

Aserica  the  importance  of  ad-  *  would  go  back  to  a  campaign  advertising  under  the  inspira-  ideas  and  a  profound  belief  in 

wUsing  in  informing  the  conducted  in  Detroit  for  the  tion  of  Campbell-Ewald  stand-  the  future  of-  the  then  infant 
public.  ‘  Florence  Crittenden  Home  and  ards.  automobile  industry.” 

It  has  made  them  realize  the  Salvation"  Army,”  he  related.  Mr.  Booth  joined  the  agency  Formulate*  Slogana 

nbie  of  display  newspaper  ad-  “We  wrote  a  full  page  ad  ad-  last  October  after  three  and-jh  k^n  seoae  -'of 

'^tiling.  For  instance.  General  dre.ssed  to  great  benefactors  and  half  years’  service  in  the  Navy.  “  j 

’Good  News  from  the  the.public.*  It  .showed  a  picture  R.  F.  Field  and  Harry  S.  Mueller  m  h£ 

induction  Front’  went  into  of  crowded"  conditions  in  the  were  second  and  third  winners.  wilUngne^  lo  ^ 

m  detail  to  explai^  to  Uie  children’s  home.  It  was  an  One  of  the  first  men  wishing  hunches,  his  aptae^  at  "eatteg 
mhUc  the  problems*^ of  war  pro-  actual  photograph  of  five  cribs  Mr.  Ewald  many  happy  returns  ^‘♦o'^do  ’^an^thing  and 

**tion.  &neral  Motors  had,  of  babies  and  captioned  ’ChU-  was  Frederick  E.  Booth.  Detroit  vt?  mav  l^^doM 


Gravure  Shows  Big  Strides; 
Milline  Cut  40%  Since  ’32 


Possible  Improvements  Discussed; 
$25,000,000  Plant  Outlay  Told 


FUTURE  development  of  roto¬ 
gravure  supplements  appears 
bright,  but  there  are  some  diffi¬ 
culties  which  must  be  overcome 
before  it  can  be  considered  an 
ideal  method  of  graphic  repro¬ 
duction,  according  to  experts  in 
the  publishing,  printing  and  ad¬ 
vertising  fields  who  met  in  New 
York  this  week  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Metropolitan  Sunday 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  Intaglio 
Service  Corporation. 

The  short  history  of  gravure 
in  newspapers  which  began  with 
a  section  in  the  New  York  Sun 
in  1914  and  has  grown  until 
there  are  29,000,000  copies  of 
gravure  supplements  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  newspapers  today, 
shows  that  publishers  have  re¬ 
garded  the  process  with  increas¬ 
ing  favor,  despite  higher  costs, 
early  closing  dates  and  difficul¬ 
ties  of  making  changes. 

But  the  experts  were  quick  to 
point  out  that  certain  mechani¬ 
cal  problems  such  as  shallow 
etching,  retouching,  strength  of 
color,  and  density  of  inks,  must 
be  solved  before  either  publish¬ 
ers  or  advertisers  will  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  result. 

Circulation  Up 

Asserting  that  several  top 
newspaper  publishers  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  invest  $25,000,000  in  gra¬ 
vure  plants,  Lyman  Worthington 
of  the  Metropolitan  Group, 
stated  that  in  1932  gravure  sec¬ 
tions  of  newspapers  had  an  ag¬ 
gregate  circulation  of  12,800,000. 
The  total  line  rate  was  $41.72 
and  the  milline  $3.24. 

At  the  end  of  1945,  after  14 
years  of  depression  and  war,  gra¬ 
vure  circulation  added  up  to  17,- 
300,000,  with  a  total  line  rate  of 
$31.14  and  a  milline  of  $1.80.  He 
pointed  out  that  in  1932,  adver- 

Hoovers  Aides 
From  All  Media 

Washington — An  educational 
campaign  to  win  voluntary  co¬ 
operation  for  an  “eat  less”  drive 
by  which  more  food  may  be  di¬ 
verted  to  Europe  was  launched 
this  week  at  the  White  House 
with  representatives  of  all 
printed  media  named  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  as  aides  to  Herbert 
Hoover  in  carrying  out  the  plan. 

Hoover,  food  administrator  in 
World  War  I  and  President  of 
the  United  States  one  decade 
later,  will  have  among  his  aides 
the  following:  Publisher  Eugene 
Meyer,  Washington  Post;  Justine 
Miller,  president  of  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Broadcasters;  Dr. 
George  H.  Gallup,  director  of  the 
Gallup  Poll;  Henry  R.  Luce,  of 
Time,  Life  and  Fortune;  James 
W.  Young  of  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Agency  and  chairman  of  the 
Advertising  Council. 


Users  paid  8(Pr  more  for  gra¬ 
vure  space  than  today. 

Worthington  declared  that  al¬ 
though  gravure  advertising  was 
more  expensive  than  other 
means  it  was  worth  the  extra 
cost.  He  .said  that  through  the 
26  Sunday  gravure  picture  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  metropolitan  group 
alone,  advertisers  could  reach 
20%  or  more  of  all  the  families 
in  781  places  in  the  United  States 
of  10,000  population  or  more.  He 
added  that  in  the  top  93  mar¬ 
kets,  where  43%  of  all  retail 
sales  are  made,  the  advertiser 
could  get  more  market  satura¬ 
tion  than  through  any  other  me¬ 
dium,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Sunday  comics  section. 

History  Is  Related 

Everett  Stone,  a  technician  for 
Metropolitan,  said  that  surveys 
show  more  than  90%  of  the  read¬ 
ers  of  newspapers  carrying  gra¬ 
vure  sections  read  these  sections 
and  that  82%  of  the  women 
readers  and  65%  of  the  men  read 
gravure  ads. 

"Position  in  the  book  or  on  the 
page.”  he  said  “makes  virtually 
no  difference  in  the  placement  of 
ads  in  a  gravure  supplement,  be¬ 
cause  the  surveys  indicate  that 
gravure  supplement  readers, 
read  all  pages  and  every  part  of 
every  page.” 

Tracing  the  history  of  gravure 
in  newspapers.  Stone  said  that 
the  Sun  dropped  its  gravure  sec¬ 
tion  after  the  first  few  issues,  but 
in  1914,  the  New  York  Times  in¬ 
troduced  a  gravure  section. 

“When  the  Times  started  the 
section,  the  circulation  of  the 
daily  Times  exceeded  that  of  the 
Sunday  edition  by  more  than 
100,000  copies,”  Stone  went  on. 
“Within  a  few  years  the  Sun¬ 
day  edition  was  running  more 
than  100,000  ahead  of  the  daily.” 

First  Use  oi  Color 

The  Times  was  followed  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Leader  and  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Public  Ledger  which  added 
gravure  sections  to  their  Sunday 
editions  as  permanent  features. 

“But  the  New  York  Daily 
News  did  more  than  any  other 
single  factor  to  focus  attention 
on  the  power  of  pictures,”  Stone 
said,  referring  to  the  founding 
of  the  News  at  the  end  of  World 
War  I. 

The  use  of  gravure  advertising 
followed  the  trend  of  gravure 
supplements.  “The  fourth  issue 
of  the  Times  gravure  section  car¬ 
ried  one  full-page  furniture  ad¬ 
vertisement.  One  week  later  the 
Times  had  30  advertisers  in  the 
gravure  section.” 

The  Chicago  Tribune  made 
the  first  use  of  color  in  its  gra¬ 
vure  section  in  1922,  and  by  1924 
it  had  color  ads  in  every  issue. 

But  color  wasn't  generally  in¬ 
troduced  until  1935.  In  1929 


when  the  Sheaffer  Pen  Company 
wanted  to  employ  color  gravure 
in  33  key  markets,  it  found  that 
the  color  process  was  available 
in  only  four  cities.  Sheaffer 
was  forced  to  publish  its  own 
supplement  with  the  ads  and 
then  distributed  it  through  the 
newspapers. 

"The  entire  success  of  gravure 
up  until  the  present  has  de¬ 
pended  on  pictures,”  Stone  said. 
"The  entire  success  of  gravure 
in  the  future  depends  on  pic¬ 
tures  too.  But  we  think  that  the 
growth  of  pictorial  journalism  as 
evidenced  by  the  picture  maga¬ 
zines  and  the  tabloids  points  to¬ 
ward  what  the  readers  want.” 

Looking  toward  the  future. 
Stone  and  other  gravure  experts 
at  the  meeting  agreed  that  the 
gravure  industry,  advertisers 
and  publishers  must  cooperate 
toward  achieving  the  following: 

Paper.  The  paper  upon  which 
the  various  supplements  are 
printed  should  be  standardized, 
so  the  advertiser  will  know  that 
his  copy  will  have  the  same 
appearance  in  every  gravure 
edition  throughout  the  country. 

Inks.  There  should  be  stand¬ 
ardization  of  the  various  colors, 
tones  and  densities  of  the  inks 
used  in  supplements. 

Color  keys.  Both  brown  and 
black  have  been  widely  used  as 
basic  or  “key”  colors  in  four- 
color  illustrations.  The  trend 
in  recent  years  has  been  toward 
black,  possibly  because  of  the 
increase  in  the  use  of  text. 
When  the  brown  key  is  used, 
certain  of  the  other  color  plates 
must  be  stronger.  Standardiza¬ 
tion  of  the  key  colors  would 
mean  standardization  of  the 
other  color  plates. 

Register.  Many  improvements 
have  been  made  during  the  last 
four  years  to  improve  color  reg¬ 
ister.  Among  these  is  the  elec¬ 
tric  eye.  The  experts  were 
agreed,  however,  that  no  fool¬ 
proof  device  for  correct  register 
is  in  existence. 

Uniform  etch.  Despite  recent 
developments  in  devices  used  to 
measure  etch,  this  problem  still 
depends  almost  wholly  on  the 
judgment  of  the  craftsman. 

Two-color  gravure.  The  in¬ 
troduction  of  two-color  gravure 
where  only  one  color  is  now  be¬ 
ing  used. 

Editing.  Editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  should  make  themselves 
more  familiar  with  the  process 
and  the  ways  in  which  it  can 
best  be  utilized.  Thorough 
knowledge  of  the  mechanics  of 
rotogravure  on  the  part  of  edi¬ 
tors  will  not  only  aid  the  print¬ 
ers  but  may  cut  costs.  Editors 
and  admen  were  advised  to  sim¬ 
plify  the  copy,  mount  it  in  one 
piece  if  possible,  avoid  many 
units. 

Closing  Dates.  Closing  dates 
tor  rotogravure  copy  for  the  av¬ 
erage  monotone  are  generally 
four  weeks  before  the  date  of 
issue;  for  the  average  color  page, 
seven  weeks.  Editors,  of  course, 
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National  Ad  Data 

A  compilation  oi  thf 
expenditures  by  ncrtioaai  i4 
vertisers  in  newspopsfi  ^ 
ing  194t  will  be  publishs4|f 
Editor  &  Publisher  lotor  ih 
month.  The  figures  will 
presented  according  to 
uct  classifications  instood  d 
alphabetically  by  nomo  d 
manufacturer. 

The  Bureau  of  Adrortitai 
ANPA,  which  formerly  pi^ 
lished  these  figures  eich 
siyely,  is  discontinuiay  $g 
practice  this  year  and  Efts 
&  Publisher  is  securiag  lh 
compilation  from  Media  Bm- 
ords  for  the  benefit  of  h 
readers. 


favor  later  closing  dates,  but  th 
industry  asserts  that  this  wwii 
sacrifice  quality.  At  the  pnt 
ent,  the  rotogravure  industry  k 
attempting  to  speed  up  the  pn^ 
cess  by  reducing  the  numbad 
mechanical  steps  involved. 

Lower  costs.  Rotogravure  (ill 
be  less  expensive,  it  is  belteni 
if  the  trend  toward  group  idlig 
is  continued  and  if  plants  cull 
designed  to  increase  the  sobu 
recovery.  Helen  Valentine,  efts 
of  the  magazine  Sevnim 
which  is  entirely  printed  by  ir 
togravure,  stated  that  her 
zine  is  now  building  a  plaatii 
Philadelphia  which  will  recm 
85%  of  all  the  solvent  used. 

Type.  Charles  T.  Gerhart,  in 
director,  Procter  &  Gamble,  ad 
he  believed  rotogravure  cut  ip 
the  type  matter  too  much,  thit 
improvements  must  be  madilo 
reproduce  type  more  chiiij 
Etching  is  sometimes  at  fault  lor 
too-black  or  blurry  type. 


Retouching.  Since  phdo' 
graphs  made  of  the  original  wpj 
in  the  rotogravure  proce«  fee 
quently  lose  much  of  the 
retouching  must  be  doneonbott 
the  negatives  and  positivet  «« 
not  only  consumes  mudi  ti» 
but  sometimes  “degrades*  w 
original  material.  RetoutW 
could  be  cut  down  or  eliminw 
completely  with  the 
ment  of  better  photograpW 
equipment. 

Color.  It  was  contended  »•' 
the  colors  in  rotogravure  wW 
too  strong  and  that  letterpift 
could  more  nearly  match  tw 
colors  on  the  original 

Relationship  of  ink  dcn^ 
and  screen  depths.  Differentia 
densities  should  be  used  for^ 
ferent  screen  depths  in  order  w 
produce  the  desired  effect 

Last-minute  changes, 
changes  can  be  made  in 
steps  of  the  process,  mclMW 
the  copper-plate  stage, 

ever,  major  Inst-minute  cbania 

are  expensive  and  difflcuu 

make.  Before  the  war  the 

ell  Publishing  Company 
trial  cylinders  of  its  rotogrtw 
work  so  that  final  JJf,  j. 
entire  copy  could  be 
time  for  major  af 

was  stopped  during  the  ^ 

riod,  but  is  expected  to  ue 
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Duffy,  New  BBDO  Head, 
Stresses  Role  of  Research 


and  director  in  1938;  executive 
vicepresident  in  1944;  general 
manager  in  1945:  president  in 
1946. 

Slim,  handsome  and  graying, 
Ben  Duffy  (he  long  ago  stopped 
signing  himself  “Bernard  C.”) 

M  New  York’s  Madison  Ave-  ure.  When  we  showed  him  both  fits  in  with  the  plush  and 
nue  heart  of  the  country’s  ad-  schedules,  and  the  facts  to  sup-  chrome  of  New  York  advertis- 
(rtising  business,  no  great  sur-  port  them,  he  admitted  he  was  ing.  ^  • 

rim  was  occasioned  this  week  ‘knocked  off  his  feet.’  But  he  New  York-born  s(m  of  immi- 
r  Ben  Duffy’s  elevation  to  the  took  the  smaller  schedule  any-  grant  Irish  parents,  he  grew  up 
residency  of  Batten,  Barton,  way.  . 

■rstine  &  Osborn  It  was  the  A  few  weeks  later  he  called  joined  it.  Barton,  Durstine  and 
^1  next  step  in  his  thrice-  me.  ‘Bring  up  that  $2,500,000  Osborn  was  in  its  infancy,  with 

StHoratio  Aleer  career _ from  -schedule,’  he  said.  When  I  did.  a  dozen  persons  making  up  its 

Bee-boy  on  up.  tie  signed  immediately.  It  wasn’t  complete  staff,  from  errand  boy 

And  it  was  generally  agreed  too  long  before  the  big  schedule  to  president. 

I’d  keep  on  with  the  hard  began  to  deliver  the  goods.’’  The  agency  now  employs  sev- 

wk  the  burning  of  the  mid-  ’They’ll  tell  you  what  a  mar-  eral  hundred  persons,  occupies 
ilht  Welsbach  mantle,  that  had  velous  thing  it  is  for  a  mere  four  flewrs  of  a  large  office  build- 
tSight  him  to  the  top.  office  boy  to  become  head  of  a  mg  and  has  spilled  over  into  an 

He  took  a  little  time  out  from  leading  firm  in  the  tough  adver-  apartment  building,  where  the 
busy  day  W^nesday,  which  Using  world.  What  they  don’t  merchandising,  marketing  and 
eluded  the  unwrapping  of  a  is  I*'®!  Duffy’s  case  it  field  research  offices  are  located. 

oUey  of  congratulatory  floral  was  sheer,  open-faced  nepotism.  “A  passion  for  research  was 
iices  to  tell  something  of  what  1*®  admits  himself  that  it  was  one  of  the  things  that  built  up 
e  has  seen  happening  in  ad-  i'i®  brother  John  who  got  him  our  agency,’’  he  said.  “In  the 
stising  in  the  last  27  years  H'®  with  Barton.  Durstine  early  days,  we  us^  to  send  ‘field 
id  of  what  may  be  in  the  offing.  Osborn  in  1919.  ,  .  .  researchers  oul  into  the  str^s 

Emphasia  on  Research  How  He  Got  the  lob  frieT'to  ^e  use  oT  every  kind 

Always  primarily  a  research  John  was  a  messenger  tl^re,  ^35  available.’’ 

nft  Ha  rps^rvpfl  his  ^rfhofAct  dmbitlOllS  Kid  doin^  3  WnAlC  *  r*  • 

Ausiasm  for  a  reciUl  of  what  of  a  job  When  he  told  them  he  _  n  » 

■earch  has  meant  to  advertis-  ®  brother  whod  like  to  Today,  more  than  ever,  Duffy 

work  there,  they  took  me  in.”  said,  facts  and  ways  to  find 
“The  most  significant  thing  to  From  that  time  on,  of  course,  them  need  development.  He  sees 
e  in  all  my  years  in  the  busi-  H®’’  was  on  his  own.  John  soon  in  it  a  large  role  for  the  daily 
w,"  he  said,  “has  been  the  1®^^  the  firm.  He  stayed  in  ad-  newspaper. 

wlopment,  in  our  lifetime  of  vertising  and  now  has  a  com-  “The  biggest  growth  in  the  ad- 

idastrv’s  belief  in  aHverfieins  mercial  photography  business  vertising  field  in  the  last  few 
1  other  words,  you  no  longer  with  Tony  Venti.  Another  years,”  he  said,  “has  been  in 
■d  to  prove  that  ‘it  pays*  to  brother,  Ed,  is  eastern  manager  packaged  foods  and  drugs.  All 
Itwtise.’  For  most  advertisers  ^or  the  Pictorial  Review.  media  will  profit  by  that 

’•  no  longer  necessary  to  jus-  H®“  spent  three  years  as  an  growth,  of  course,  but  I  think 
tr  schedules  ’Thev  know  ®rrand  boy,  shipping  clerk  and  the  newspapers  may  gain  just 

bit's  required  checker.  In  1922,  at  20,  came  a  little  more.  Radio,  as  an  ad- 

“Befaind  that  I  believe  lies  the  chance  to  get  inside  the  vertising  medium,  is  reaching 

factor  in  advertising’s  bu^ness.  .  .  ‘ts  saturation  point.  There’s  just 

■•th— the  development  of  re-  media  department  needed  so  much  time  and  no  more. 

SKdi  techniques  the  fact  that  some  help.  It  was  far  behind  “The  newspaper,  a  local  me- 
>  agency  now  tells  the -client  inserting  new  rate  sheets  in  dium,  gives  the  closest  contact 


Sees  Newspapers  Lending  Vital  Aid 
To  Advertisers  Needing  Market  Data 

By  Samuel  Rovner 


In  the  new  setup  at  BBD&O, 
Bruce  Barton  is  chairman;  Alex 
F.  Osborn,  vicechairman:  Ber¬ 
nard  C.  Duffy,  president. 

Charles  H.  Brower,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  Copy  Depart¬ 
ment,  was  elected  executive 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  all 
creative  services. 

J.  Davis  Danforth  was  elected 
executive  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  Account  Operations. 


Danforth 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Chicago  Times  Study 
Uses  Pantry  Inventory 

By  Samuel  Rovner 


A  VARIATION  in  market  re¬ 
search  technique  is  that  of  the 
Chicago  Times,  which  announced 
this  week  Study  No.  2  of  its 
Consumer  Panel  Survey  of 
Grocery  Brands. 

Two  methods  previously  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  series  on  con¬ 
sumer  surveys  were  the  Mem¬ 
phis  newspapers’  day  -  by  -  day 
record  of  purchases  by  a  panel 
of  families,  tabulated  monthly 
fFeb.  2,  p.  12).  and  the  New 
York  World-Telegram’s  monthly 
Inventory  of  ret^l  stocks  (Feb. 
9.  p.  12). 

To  some  degree,  the  Chicago 
Times  combines  the  consumer 
panel  and  inventory  methods, 
gathering  its  data  by  periodic 
examination  of  brands  stocked 
in  a  panel  of  400  homes,  ne 
inventories  are  made  for  the 
Times  by  students  of  the  Medill 
School  of  Journalism,  North¬ 
western  University,  as  a  part  of 
their  course,  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Charles  L.  Allen, 
director  of  research  at  the 
schooL 

Ralcdns  Pemel 

The  present  panel,  which  ap¬ 
proximately  parallels  that  of 
Study  No.  1.  presented  last  fall 
(E  &  P,  Nov.  10.  p.  32).  wlU  be 
maintained  for  at  least  a  year, 
Mr.  Allen  explained  in  present¬ 
ing  the  current  study  last  Mon¬ 
day  to  150  advertising  agency 
executives  in  New  York  City. 
Inventories  and  reports  will 
made  at  least  three  times  a  year, 
be  said,  so  that  meaningful  com¬ 
parisons  may  be  drawn  and 
trends  noted. 

The  first  Times  study,  made 
last  August  and  issued  in  No¬ 
vember,  listed  abbut  75  classi¬ 
fications  of  products.  For  the 
second  study,  made  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  15  new  classifications  were 
added.  The  information  covers 
more  than  1,000  brands  of  gro¬ 
cery  product^  as  well  as  shop¬ 
ping  habits  of  the  panel  families. 

At  its  present  stase,  the  sur¬ 
vey  can  show:  1.  The  relative 
position  of  a  grocery  brand  in 
August.  / 1945«  and  December, 
1045;  2.  preferences  for  inde¬ 
pendent  and  chain  stores  among 
Chicago  housewives;  3.  miscel¬ 
laneous  data  on  household  in 
the  panel. 

An  example  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  obtainable  is  the  record  of 
Nescafe.  In  Augiist,  the  product 
ranked  10th  among  all  coffees 
listed:  in  December,  7th.  I^b- 
able  conclusion:  the  brand  was 
a  leader  among  those  used  by 
the  armed  forces  during  the  war 
and  production  for  civilian  use 
was  low;  after  V-J  Day,  civilian 
consumers  found  it  more  plenti¬ 
ful  in  the  stores. 

The  survey  also  refiects  sea¬ 
sonal  factors.  In  the  case  of 
soft  drinks,  for  example,  while 
the  various  brands  are  in  ap- 
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proxlmately  the  same  relative 
positions  in  the  two  inventories, 
the  percentage  of  families  stock¬ 
ing  them  fell  by  more  than  50% 
between  the  summer  and  winter 
surveys. 

Mr.  Allen  cautioned  against 
attempts  to  draw  too  many  con¬ 
clusions  from  only  two  sam¬ 
plings.  "Market  research  is  a 
continuous  process.”  he  said, 
“each  fact  established  today  by 
meticulous  investigation  subject 
to  the  challenge  of  tomorrow’s 
searching  examination.  This  se¬ 
quence  of  research,  inquiry, 
evaluation  and  further  research 
is  a  never-ending  cycle,  and  it  is 
precisely  for  this  reason  that  we 
intend  to  conduct  the  Times 
Pantr>’  Poll  at  least  as  often  as 
three  times  a  year. 

“Only  by  the  accumulation  of 
significant  data  about  the  pantry 
shelves  of  Chicago’s  homes  at 
various  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
in  succeeding  years,  can  we 
hope  to  collect  and  organize  re¬ 
liable  grocery  information.” 

Facta  Only 

’The  printed  report  itself 
makes  no  attempt  to  explain 
variations  in  the  results  of  the 
two  inventories.  Only  factual 
data  are  given  —  records  of 
brands  stocked  on  pantry  shelves 
at  the  time  of  examination. 

Percentage  figures  on  brands 
stocked  appear  in  three  forms: 
all  families,  families  with  more 
than  $3,(X)0  income,  and  those 
wi^h  less  than  $3,000  income. 

For  most  foods,  percentages  in 
all  three  categories  are  roughly 
equal.  However,  more  of  the 
higher-income  families  are  found 
using  such  products  as  frozen 
foods,  jams  and  jellies,  tuna  fish, 
canned  peas,  and  fruit  juices. 
The  low-income  group  ranks 
higher  in  the  use  of  flour,  short¬ 
enings,  baby  food,  etc. 

All  families  in  the  panel  are 
home  deliver^’  subscribers  to  the 
Times,  and  correspond  as  closely 
as  possible  with  the  general  dis¬ 
tribution  of  rental  range,  home 
delivery  circulation  and  total 
city  population  numerically  and 
geographically. 

Times  advertising  executives 
consider  their  consumer  panel 
still  in  its  experimental  stages 
and  are  accepting  suggestions 
from  authoritative  advertising 
and  market  research  men.  They 
are  confident  that  by  the  trial- 
and-error  method  a  highly  de¬ 
pendable  and  accurate  set  of 
figures  can  be  compiled  in  time. 


Paper  Sold 

Gadsden,  Ala.  —  Carmage 
Walls,  president  of  General 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  Macon,  Ga., 
announces  the  purchase  of  Gads¬ 
den  Times  Publishing  Company 
from  Mrs.  Nellie  N.  Mudd. 


Baby  Week  Dotes 

Barring  wars  or  atomic  ex¬ 
plosions.  the  news  from  April 
27th  through  May  4th  should 
be  babies.  That’s  the  period 
set  aside  for  Baby  Week. 

Built  each  year  around  the 
govenunent's  National  Child 
Health  Day  on  May  1.  this 
promotion  of  a  week's  dura¬ 
tion  has  grown  from  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  project  of  20  years 
ago  to  one  that  includes  al¬ 
most  every  type  of  manufac¬ 
turer  and  distributor  of  baby 
products. 

FuU-Page  Ad 
By  Vet  Group 
Hits  Atom  Test 

Institutional  advertising  from 
a  new  Quarter  anpeart^  this 
week  in  the  New  York  Times  in 
the  form  of  a  full-page  insertion 
placed  by  the  Military  Order 
of  the  Purple  Heart. 

An  impassioned  plea  to  stop 
the  atom  bomb  tests  scheduled 
for  May  and  July  in  the  Pacific, 
the  ad  was  written  by  Russell 
Birdwell,  public  relations  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  organization. 

The  demonstration  not  only 
will  cost  two  billion  dollars. 
Birdwell  wrote,  but  it  can  also 
“be  construed  by  other  nations 
as  a  vulgar  display  of  fiendish 
strength.” 

Mr.  Birdwell,  who  has  a  pro¬ 
pensity  for  stronglv  -  wn>^ed 
headlines,  titled  the  ad:  “Where 
the  Hell  Are  We  Going?”  After 
processing  by  the  Times,  it  came 
out  “t^ere  Are  We  Going?” 

’The  “two  hellish  demonstra¬ 
tions,”  however,  were  permitted 
to  remain  such  in  the  text. 

■ 

Allow  Lawyer-Vet  Ads 

San  Francisco — Seven  “digni¬ 
fied”  advertising  announcements 
of  resumotlon  of  practice  are 
permissible  for  lawyer-veterans 
returning  to  practice  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  the  State  Bar  decided. 


Newspaper  Ads 
Boost  Drug 
Store's  Sales 

An  account  of  how  the  Pn 
Less  Drug  Store  of  Spokane 
Wash.,  established  in  1M2,  hat 
built  itself,  largely  throuih 
newspaper  advertising,  into  i 
highly  successful  enterprise,  h 
featured  in  the  “April  ^llini 
Kit”  of  the  Bureau  of  Advo- 
tising's  Retail  Division,  issued 
this  week. 

Also  in  the  Kit  are  "ideas  and 
implements”  for  use  in  April, 
with  emphasis  on  women’s  and 
misses’  apparel. 

As  the  keystone  in  a  well- 
developed  merchandising  setap 
the  Pay  Less  store’s  ^vertis- 
ing  amounts  to  a  full  page  or 
more  in  the  Spokane  Cnroaidr 
every  ’Thursday  and  another 
full  page  each  week  in  tk 
Sunday  Spokane-Review. 

Total  linage  rose  steadilyyeir 
by  year  from  5,362  in  1932  to 
318,696  in  1944,  according  to 
the  Selling  Kit’s  figures,  h 
1945,  because  of  the  newsprint 
shortage,  linage  dropped  to 
297,517. 

■ 

ANAN  Admits  NE. 
And  Southeast  Groups 

The  New  England  and  South¬ 
east  regional  groups  of  tia 
American  Newspaper  Adveitlr 
ing  Network  were  formally  it 
proved  Feb.  27  at  a  meeting  of 
the  network’s  TOard  of  directei 
in  New  York  City, 

Newspapers  comprising  « 
New  England  group  include 
Boston  Globe,  Boston  HtTps 
Traveler,  Worcester  Telegrsar 
Gazette  and  Post,  Hartford  Coer 
rant.  New  Haven  Register  aad 
Providence  Journal-Bulletis. 

The  Southeast  group  InchinB 
the  Atlanta  Journal,  Norm 
Ledger-Dispatch,  Charlotte  Or 
server.  New  Orleans  TiiiK^ 
cayune,  Birmingham  NeierAtt 
Herald  and  Chattanooga  Neat 
Free  Press.  . 

The  board  also  announex 
election  of  George  C.  BigJW 
general  manager  of  the  A»u 
Journal,  as  an  ANAN  dlrectof. 


C^mpal^nS  and  A 

'  By  Betty  Feezel- 
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More  Wine  Copy 
1946  advertising  schedules  on 
Ambassador  wines  have  been 
extended  this  year,  according  to 
Fruit  Industries,  Ltd.  Full-color 
pages  will  be  used  in  selected 
Sunday  newspapers  as  well  as 
black  and  white  space  in  a  list 
of  dailies.  ’The  agency  is  Davis 
&  Beaven,  Los  Angeles. 

Attention.  Pharmacists 
A  SMALL-SPACE  campaign  of 
26  pharmacy  ads  for  the  retail 
druggist  to  use  in  his  local  news¬ 
paper  is  being  made  available  to 
one  druggist  in  a  city,  Metro  As¬ 


sociated  Services,  I*^. 
Seventh  Avenue,  New 
announces.  The  campaign 
one-column  ads  is  of  an  inww 
tional  nature. 

Lucky  Tiger  __ 

LUCKY  TIGER  MANUFACTW 
ING  CO.,  via  Merritt^ 
Advertising,  Kansas  City.  1^ 
is  currently  placing  a  caropw 
on  Lucky  'Ilger  producti  (w^ 
poo,  hair  tonic,  deodorant  ^ 
ointment).  On  schedule  .are  ^ 
newspapers  and  selected  raaF 
zines.  Ads  follow  cartoon  t^ 
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SOME  CARTOONISTS'  SLANTS  ON  THEIR  OWN  FRONT  DOOR  NEWS 


<“  I  HIS  PAL  LET  THIS  BE  A  LESSON  WHO'U  BELL  THE  CAT? 
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Newsprint  Drop  Seen 
If  Duties  Are  Cut 

THX  TENDENCY  on  the  part  of  and  5%,  a  cut  of  40%,  and  by 
Canadian  newsprint  mills  to  Jan.  1.  1045.  imports  from  Can* 


follow  U.S.  mills  in  shifting  to 
hllber  grades  of  paper  for  mag* 
i^iei  and  other  commercial 
OKI  was  brought  out  in  a  dis* 
conion  this  week  at  the  annual 
OBEting  of  the  American  Paper 
b1  Pulp  Association  in  New 
loA  Cl^, 

Warren  B.  Bullock,  manager 
d  the  association's  import  com* 
ahtee,  pointed  to  the  “striking 
laereaae”  in  Canadiour  shipments 
d  dutiable  printing  paper  to  the 
Hi.  and  cautioned  that  a  pro* 
Itnd  blanket  reduction  in 
Mai  threatens  the  entire  U.S. 
IWcnnaking  industry. 

trend,  he  said,  might  fur* 
«  decrease  the  amount  of 
wnprint  available  to  American 
Pwbets,  and  is  due  in  part  to 
■k^pnrchsse  of  Canadian  news- 
Pdat  mills  by  magazine  pub* 
!i*ers  (E&P,  Jan.  5.  p.  22.) 

"Increased  shipments  of 
Wnndwood  paper  from  Canada 
nw  Indicate  that  Canadian 


ada  alone  amounted  to  30,000 
tons  a  year. 

Emphasizing  the  situation 
which  might  prevail  if  duties 
on  paper  are  reduced  fiurther  as 
a  result  of  the  reciprocity  agree* 
ments  to  be  worked  out  at  the 
forthcoming  London  conference. 
Mr.  Bullock  gave  some  statistics 
on  the  decline  of  newsprint  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  U.S. 

His  figures,  fairly  familiar 
now  to  E  &  P  readers,  show  that 
In  1913,  before  newsprint  was 
duty  free,  there  were  70  mills 
in  the  U.S.  making  newsprint, 
27  of  them  making  newsprint 
exclusively.  Today,  32  of  the  70 
have  gone  out  of  business;  34 
have  switched  to  other  grades, 
and  only  four  are  making  news* 
print,  ‘  plus  five  which  have 
starts  up  since  1013.  Of  the 
nine,  only  one  is  making  news¬ 
print  exclusively. 

At  present,  he  said,  Canadian 
mills  find  they  are  able  to  swing 


cognizant  Of  ihe  =1. 
niter  profit  in  printing  papers 
*5*^  to  standard  news- 
l™t,  he  said. 

To  what  extent  the  ten* 

2*7  of  American  magazine 
Wtoers  to  cut  into  newsprint 
55ply  by  buying  newsprint 
may  be  extended  to  Can* 

»■  in  case  duty  restrictions 
“•removed  or  lowered  still 
^er,  can  only  be  determined 
2^uture  developments,”  he 

^*^®uUock  cited  the  fact  that 
a  UB8,  when  the  duty  rate  was 
V«t  a  pound  and  10% ,  total 
of  groundwood  paper 
nm  ^  countries  to  the  U.S. 

9.000  tons.  In  1939  the 
"  was  reduced  to  1/5  cent 


higher  grades  of  paper  without 
affecting  their  normai  output  of 
newsprint. 

“But,”  he  warned,  “the  Cana¬ 
dians  might  decide  that  with  a 
little  more  sulphite  and  a  little 
slower  production  they  can 
make  more  profit  with  grades 
of  paper  that  bring  $90  a  ton 
instead  of  the  $67  they  get  for 
newsprint.” 

■ 

2  Dailies  Add  Parade 

Based  on  a  circulation  boost 
from  2,100,000  to  3,000,000  copies, 
a  new  rate  card  for  Parade  goes 
into  effect  Mar.  3,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Frederic 
F.  Stevenson,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor. 


Newsprint  Price 
Raise  Discussed 

On  the  basis  of  a  wage  boost 
to  miil  workers,  newsprint  man¬ 
ufacturers  are  discussing  an  ap- 
piication  for  a  price  increase,  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  reported  this  week. 

The  Office  of  Price  Adminis¬ 
tration  told  E  &  P's  Washington 
correspondent  that  no  formal  ap¬ 
plication  had  been  received,  but 
the  ANPA  informed  its  members 
it  understood  the  request  would 
be  made  under  the  President's 
waee-price  policy. 

Since  1942  the  price  of  news¬ 
print  has  been  raised  from  $52  to 
$67  a  ton,  the  last  increase  of  $6 
going  into  effect  on  Jan.  1. 

Chicago  News  Calls 
Stock  and  Debentures 

Chicago— The  5%  cumulative 
preferred  stock  and  10*year 
3^%  debentures  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  Newt,  Inc.,  have  been 
calM  for  redemption,  John  S. 
Knight,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Daily  News,  annoimced 
this  week. 

Likewise,  the  first  mortgage 
4%  notes  of  the  subsidiary,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  Printing  Co., 
will  also  be  refunded.  As  of 
Dec.  31,  1945,  after  giving  ef¬ 
fect  to  current  maturities,  this 
indebtedness  totais  $4,459,160. 

Net  effect  of  the  redemption 
of  preferred  stock  and  deben¬ 
tures  and  refunding  of  the  mort¬ 
gage  notes  is  to  leave  the  400,* 
000  shares  of  common  stock  as 
the  only  outstanding  stock  in 
the  corporation.  Such  proce¬ 
dure  will  reduce  the  fixed  car¬ 
rying  charges  for  interest  on  the 
corporation's  indebtedness. 

The  $100  par  preferred  stock 
will  be  redeemed  as  of  April  1, 
at  $110.  As  of  Dec.  31,  1943, 
there  were  42,960  shares  out¬ 
standing.  Debentures  will  be 
called  for  payment  as  of  April 
2  at  $102  and  accrued  intere.’it. 


illTOk 
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Ickes  Signs  Up  , 
For  Column 

WASHINGTON— Harold  L.  Ickei 

has  signed  a  three-year  con* 
tract  to  write  a  column  for  the 
New  York  Post  Syndicate,  the 
first  column  to  appear  April  1 
and  three  times  weekly  there¬ 
after. 

The  formality  of  signing  took 
place  Feb.  27  at  Ickes’  tem¬ 
porary  office  in  the  Statler  Hotel 
with  Robert  M.  Hall,  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  syn¬ 
dicate,  reoresenting  the  new  em¬ 
ployer  of  the  man  who  had  es¬ 
tablished  a  record  for  continu¬ 
ous  cabinet  service — 13  years  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Hall  said  the  agreement 
gives  Ickes  complete  editorial 
freedom  in  his  choice  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  subjects.  H»  will  oper¬ 
ate  with  offices  in  Washington, 
but  the  product  will  not  be 
strictly  a  “Washington  col¬ 
umn.” 

Hall  declined  to  disclose  the 
financial  arrangements  but  said 
the  former  cabinet  member 
would  be  among  the  highest- 
paid  columnists  in  the  country. 
Of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Ickes’  office  has  been  a  camping 
ground  for  svndicate  reoresen- 
tatives  since  he  left  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Interior.  In  syndicate 
circles,  it  was  said  unofficially 
the  figure  would  be  at  least 
$50,000  a  year. 

That  the  “Old  Curmudgeon,” 
never  before  averse  to  free  in¬ 
terview  and  newspaper  quota¬ 
tion.  intends  to  place  his  salty, 
sometimes  caustic,  remarks 
upon  a  strictly  merchandising 
basis  was  apparent  at  his  hotel 
office  during  the  signing. 

“Is  there  any  message  you 
wish  to  give  the  editors  and 
publishers ,  on  this  momentous 
occasion?”  a  correspondent  in¬ 
quired. 

“Nothing  at  all,”  Ickes  replied 
not  looking  up  from  his  desk. 
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Nylons  Are  Getting 
Too  Much  Free  Space 


>  By  CharlM  H.  Carson 

LION  OR  LAMB!  .  .  .  Regardless 
of  which  comes  in  this  month, 
or  the  way  of  going  out  ...  it 
seems  to  this  department  that 
it  is  about  time  advertising 
managers  went  to  editors  or 
publishers  like  a  lion —  with  a 
timely  suggestion —  whether  or 
not  we  come  out  as  we  went  in! 
The  suggestion:  let's  have  no 
more  free  publicity  on  nylons! 
The  subject  has  received  more 
free  advertising  for  a  commod* 
ity  that  is  for  sale  than  any  one 
thing  in  the  history  of  newspa¬ 
per  business! 

•  •  • 

SAYS  ONE!  .  .  .  S^vglM  that  it 
cart  be  iSone,  is  Th^wilminp* 
ton  (N.  C.)  Star-News — “whether 
it  is  by  design  or  or  not,  what 
astonishes  us  most  is  the  amount 
of  advertising  the  American 
press  has  freely  given  nylon 
stockings.”  Reported  by  the 
SI^A  Bulletin,  the  editorial 
continues.  .  .  .  “Column  upon 
column  of  type  in  the  news  col- 
unms  has  been  devoted  to  their 
scarcity,  their  distribution,  the 
rough-housing  that  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  stores  with  a  few  pair, 
the  queues  of  prospective  pur¬ 
chasers  lined  up  upon  sidewalks 
when  news  passes  that  such  and 
such  a  store  has  a  supply.  As 
it  happens,  the  business  admin¬ 
istration  of  newspapers  general¬ 
ly  is  as  well  devised  as  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  any  other  busi¬ 
ness.  But  in  this  one  case  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  and,  alas, 
editors  have  gone  overboard  to 
give  space  to  an  article  of  ap¬ 
parel  without  thought  of  the 
revenue  they  should  be  deriving 
from  its  advertisement.  Yes,  we 
are  as  guilty,  but  in  the  present 
instance  only  to  note  that  nylon 
stockings  have  had,  we  hope, 
their  last  free  mention.” 

So  do  your  good  deed!  Your 
one  arm  restaurant  one  of  these 
days  may  want  a  write  up  and 
a  ^cture  of  the  crowd  watching 
the  installation  of  a  new  chair 
or  stool .  .  .  and  explanation  will 
have  to  be  made! 

*  •  P 

“TWO  FLIGHTS  UP”  ...  is 
still  worrying  your  banker! 
In  the  buying  spree  coming. 
either  your  banks  or  your  small 
loan  companies  are  going  to 
lend  a  lot  of  money  .  .  .  regard¬ 
less  of  the  amount  sa’d  to  be  in 
our  socks!  Both  are  newsr>a'^e~ 
advertisers!  A  good  advertising 
angle  for  your  bank  accounts 
was  in  a  taik  at  a  recent  Con¬ 
necticut  Loan  Conference  by 
William  W.  McCarthy,  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Shaw- 
mut  Bank  of  Boston,  reported  in 
the  United  States  Investor. 

It  was  found  that  personal 
loans  outstanding  in  banks  in 
1941  ...  at  the  peak  of  con¬ 
sumer  credit  .  .  .  compared  with 
the  low  periods  of  December, 
1944,  showed  that  the  decline  in 
outstandings  in  banks  was  11% 


greater  than  for  small  loon  com¬ 
panies.'  In  Connecticut,  a  state 
very  active  in  personal  loans  .  .  . 
of  each  $300  owed  by  individ¬ 
uals  in  1941  .  .  .  only  $100  was 
owed  to  banks,  and  less  in  1944! 
How  to  advertise,  figures  this 
authority,  is  not  in  general  in¬ 
stitutional  or  even  about  lower 
rates  .  .  .  people  want  to  know 
that  in  all  probability  their  re¬ 
quest  will  be  granted  .  .  .  that 
the  process  is  easy,  simple,  pain¬ 
less!  Says  Mr.  McCarthy:  “Ad¬ 
vertising  must  convince  pros¬ 
pective  borrowers  of  these 
things.  Otherwise,  a  borrower 
will  proceed  by  the  door  of  a 
bank  and  climb  upstairs  to  the 
loan  company  office!” 

•  •  • 

LOAF  AND  LIKE  ITI  .  .  .  Or 
be  relaxed  while  at  the  same 
time  being  well-dressed,  is  the 
trend  among  men  for  the  com¬ 
ing  spring  secuon,  says  the  Style 
Committee  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Retail  Clothiers. 
Let  your  men's  wear  accounts 
know  that  you  know  this!  Here 
is  the  picture:  short  sleeve  sport 
shirts,  loafer  type  shoes,  leisure 
coats  will  increase  in  popularity 
.  .  .  anklet  hose  to  outsell  the 
long  by  about  two-thirds  to  one- 
third  .  .  .  92%  of  members  say 
the  bow  tie  will  gain  in  popu¬ 
larity,  the  “tie  yourself”  favored 
over  the  “already  tied  .  ,  .  Foul- 
lard  ties  increasing  at  expense 
of  wash  .  .  .  demand  for  dress 
attire  the  same  or  greater,  85% 
of  members  see  an  increase, 
with  90%  of  dress  clothing  de¬ 
mand  for  double  breasted  tux¬ 
edos  rather  than  single! 

•  •  • 

STRIKES  OR  NOT  .  .  .  there 
can  be  a  bright  side  to  retail 
business.  An  Interesting  angle 
reported  to  this  column  by  £. 
Bartlett  Barnes,  business  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Bristol  ( Conn. )  Press, 
is  worth  reporting  .  .  .  also  a  re¬ 
tail  check  if  ^ou  are  now  or 
may  later  be  in  a  strikdAound 
community!  Strikes  are  said  to 
play  havoc  with  retail  bust- 
nesses!  In  Bristol  is  the  main 
plant  of  the  New  Departure 
Division  of  General  Motors.  Just 
before  the  G.  M.  strike  the  em¬ 
ployes  of  this  division  amounted 
to  over  half  of  the  industrial 
employes  of  Bristol. 

So  what  about  retail  business? 
Durin"  December  and  January 
.  .  first  two  complete  months 
of  the  strike,  local  paint  stores 
in  Bristol  reported  an  increase 
in  business  of  from  15%  to  20% 
over  same  months  last  year  for 
paint  sales!  How  about  check¬ 
ing  in  other  strikebound  com¬ 
munities — for,  says  Mr.  Barnes — 
“So  while  most  retailers  look 
askance  at  the  prospects  of  a 
strike  and  naturally  think  that 
nothing  could  be  more  harmful 
to  retail  business,  here  is  an  in- 
.stance  of  where  the  .strike  has 


line  of  business.”  a  particular  Luthe^onS  USS 
In  the  case  of  the  strikers  who  w  i  ■  tv  •  i 
painted  in  their  spare  time  it  Afig  jQ 
was  one  of  “striking  while  the  •  • 

iron  was  hot.”  A  check  by  you  U««lT\vt  TriTlliAvirsA 
now.  in  a  striking  community.  *  Uipil  UUlUenCG 
will  give  you  information,  facts  Washington  —  Church  advtt- 
and  figures,  to  use  when  the  tising  with  catchy  headlines  and 
next  lay  off  comes  around!  “reason  why”  copy  is  being 

_  *  pioneered  in  the  Washinston 

YOUR  W  E  A  T  H  E  R  E  Y  E  .  .  .  area  by  eight  Lutheran  churches 
should  be  on  the  look-out  which  now  have  a  year-round 
every  day  for  neto  merchandis-  program  in  the  Washington  Ster 
ing  angl^  popping  up  to  keep  The  main  point  about  this 
pace  with  the  new  tempo  of  the  program  is  that  it  permits  even 
tiin^  One  ^ch  just  inaugu-  the  smallest  church  to  partki- 
rated  .  ,  .  tnaking  sense  .  .  .  is  pate  in  a  good  sized  advertise 
by  the  Boston  Store  (Milwau-  rnent,  whereas  such  a  church 
KM).  Custoniers  are  invited  to  otherwise  would  not  be  able  to 
telephone  orders  to  the  store  even  an  inch  regularly 

The  net  result  has  been  an 
(5.30  P  M. -9.30  A. M.  )  Why  not.  over-all  increase  in  the  linage 
Look  at  the  promotional  wallop  gf  the  eight  churches,  which 
from  spemals  in  afternoon  news-  now  take  two  columns  by  63 
papers,  ^cre  are  going  to  ^  lines  every  week,  and  expand 
plenty  of  unheai^  of  bMsts  to  that  space  for  special  occasioni 
merchandising!  The  earlier  you  „  n  , 

know  .  .  .  the  more  you  suggest  Newspaper  os  a  Pulpit 

.  .  .  the  better  your  chances  for  The  Lutheran  Action  Coundrs 
the  advertising  cash!  This  one  idee  is  that  a  newspaper  ad  can 
idea  by  this  store  increase  busi-  serve  in  effect  as  an  extension 
ness  10' r  the  first  month!  of  the  pulpit.  Accordingly,  each 

two-column  advertisement  has 
^  M  /  about  100  words  of  in 

/  L  /  /  eight  point,  a  small  line  cut  and 

JrLm^r  ^  church  announcements. 

Headlines  used  included; 

IN  THE  Ogden  (Utah)  Stand-  OF  ^^LrnmTY" 

society  editor  of  the  paper  sent  ,  headed  “INADE- 

instructions  to  the  composing  quate  EIDUCATION”  began' 
room  that  a  certain  story  went  X 

"with  .  Jour^tamn  l.yettt."  'h  K 

A  OT  AcsGTc^TiTT^  A r>  thc  duty  oX  pfiFcnts  to  tttifl 

the”!!™? 

in.t.4'oih.iiih.ii;.chuwi,g 

wife,  moetly  at  nlffht.  Ooed  wagee.  separately  for  sm^l 

■  the  Star  sends  one  bill  monthly 
PIED  TYPE  added  interest  to  to  the  treasurer  of  toe  Luthem 

a  Chicago  Times  brief  about  Action  Council  which  pays  in 
a  girl  who  appeared  in  court  bills  as  well  as  prepares  and 
with  scanty  attire.  The  judge,  places  the  copy, 
said  the  item,  .  .  .  The  American  Lutheran  Pu#- 

“ordered  her  to  see  the  court  pw  licity  Bureau,  1819  Broadway, 

?hlatriet.  Dr . be  featured  New  York  City,  is  preparing  to 

at  a  dlnper-meetins  of  the  American  ^  the  D,  C.  church  COW 
Luhnanian  Mission.^’  Available  to  Lutheran  churchH 

the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian  fv 

reported  this  tidbit  about  a  The  Lutheran 
Journal  ad  salesman:  ganlzation  in  St. 

‘‘When  an  elevator  operator  of  laymen,  is 
asked  the  Journal  adman  “floor  week  for  newspaper  s^ 
please?’  ...  he  asked  for  the  top  advertisements  with 
floor,  adding,  with  intent  to  be  as  WTiat  Abou 

funny:  ‘I'd  like  to  go  as  far  as  Nece  ry 

I  can  with  you.’  The  operator  Salvation. 
stopped  the  car  and  screamed  _  *  «  *  tu 

hysterically  for  help.”  VicUlO  JoinS  PlC 

•  Robert  E.  Viano,  former  ir 

IN  A  STORY  concerning  Gold  sistant  executive  secretary  » 
Cup  boat  races,  toe  Detroit  the  New  York  State  Publisl^ 
(Mich.)  Free  Press  said:  “Boasts  Association,  joined  toe  editontt 
must  not  be  under  10  feet  in  gt^ff  of  Pic  magazine  Maito  ^ 
length  nor  more  than  40  feet.”  veteran  of  four  years  in  W 

■  Coast  Guard,  Viano  edited  ^ 

A  S(X:IETY  reporter  for  the  service’s  two  leading  maga«» 

Petaluma  (Cal.)  Argus-Courier  ah  Hands  and  Manhattan  »»» 
related;  “Edward  N  -  -  -  of  Harpoon.  He  formerly  was  w>® 
Healdsburg  supported  the  bride-  the  Syrocuse  (N.  Y.)  Her**' 
groom  during  the  ceremony.”  Journal. 

m  m 

THE  Chester  (S.  C.)  Reporter,  _ _  j  F'nflgt 

running  a  story  about  an  Nomod  EOT  WeSt 

angry  reader  in  a  nearby  town  The  New  York  Joariw  ' 
beating  up  the  local  newspaper  Commerce  has  appointed 
editor,  headlined  it:  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  to  repr«^ 

LETS  NOT  HAVE  ANYTHINO  it  for  national  advertiiinl 


LIKE  THIS  IN  CHESTER 
EDITO  R 


the  Pacific  Coast. 

PURLISHlRfer  Mere!  1 


Home  Appeal 

l^ro  cwo  hctises  are  alike,  though  they  are  made  from  the  same  bask  materials. 

^  The  quality  of  the  materials,  plus  the  personality  of  the  architect  and  the 
owner,  too,  are  reflected  in  the  finished  produc't.  They  make  a  home  out  of  a  house. 

So  it  is  with  a  newspaper.  The  personality  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  for 
instance,  has  an  individu^  flavor  and  distinction  of  its  own.  It  is  a  reflection  of 
the  personalities  of  its  editors,  writers  and  artists,  who  in  themselves  are  diversified 
in  their  opinions  and  ideas. 

They  leave  their  stamp  of  personality  on  each  story,  whether  serious,  amusing  or 
dramatic.  The  handling  and  blending  of  these  features  with  the  news  make  an 
effective  newspaper,  eagerly  sought  each  morning  by  its  large  audience  of  readers. 

For  well  over  a  century  this  personality  has  been  a  vital  influence  throughout  the 
Cleveland  2-in-l  market,  consisting  of  Greater  Oeveland  and  the  26  adjacent 
counties.  It  is  the  one  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  that  Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Attention 

reaches  every  single  one  of 

the  141  cities  and  towns  in  CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

this  2-in-l  market.  Sational  Representatipes:  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York 


$1,600,000  Price  Put 
On  Churchill  Memoirs 


By  E  &  P  Special  Correspondent 


LONDON — The  as-yet-uiiwritten 

Second  World  War  memoirs 
of  former  Prime  Minister  Win¬ 
ston  Spencer  Churchill  are 
available  at  $1,600,000,  payable 
on  a  convenient  plan  at  $80,000 
a  year,  according  to  feature 
editors  here. 

Significance  is  attached  to 
the  fact  that  Marshall  Field,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Sun,  Joined 
Churchill  on  his  Miami  vacation. 
Field  is  reckoned  to  be  first  fa¬ 
vorite  for  the  memoirs. 

Other  American  syndicates 
are  known  to  have  dropped  out 
of  the  bidding  and  it  is  stated 
here  that  the  top  price  from  an 
American  syndicate  made  some 
months  ago  was  $1,200,000  for 
all  rights  including  books  and 
films. 

No  one  in  Britain  including 
Churchill's  intimate.  Lord  Bea- 
verbrook,  publisher  of  the  Ex- 
prcss  group  of  newspapers,  “the 
golden  boy  in  British  Journalism 
in  the  matter  of  payment  for 
British  features,”  has  got  any¬ 
where  near  the  figures  already 
entered  by  at  least  one  Ameri¬ 
can  syndicate. 

Information  from  American 
executives  that  has  reached 
here  indicates  that  in  their  view, 
a  bid  of  over  $1,200,000  is  exces¬ 
sive  and  certain  to  be  a  flop. 
The  memoirs  of  General  Persh¬ 
ing  in  the  last  World  War  which 
are  reputed  to  have  established 
an  all-time  high  for  that  period, 
are  quoted  as  an  example  of  the 
inability  of  the  American  mar¬ 
ket  to  yield  for  a  set  future 
anything  like  a  million  cellars, 
even  allowing  for  film  rights. 

It  is  pointed  out  in  thp  syndi¬ 
cate  circles  that  buying-  Chur- 
chill's  memoirs  is  buying  a  pres¬ 
tige  feature  and  not  a  circula¬ 
tion-builder  for  the  simple  rea¬ 
son  that  all  the  papers  interest¬ 
ed  in  a  top  price  feature  are  al¬ 
ready  restricting  circulation  ow¬ 
ing  to  newsprint  The  position 
is  even  more  pronounced  in 
Britain  and  it  is  extremely  un¬ 
likely  that  any  paper  in  Britain 
will  be  prepared  to  pay  $200,000 
for  the  British  rights  of  the 
memoirs,  and  here  again  they 
would  not  enable  the  purchaser 
to  sell  one  copy  as  all  interested 
are  on  maximum  circulation. 

The  belief  is  that  Field  will 
possibly  end  up  top-bidder  and 
will  probably  syndicate  in  most 
territories  through  a  third  party. 
In  Britain'  unless  there'  is  highly 
competitive  bidding,  of  which 
there  is  no  advance  evidence  to 
date,  the  memoirs  are  unlikely 
to  get  anywhere  near  the  target 
of  $200,000  which  apparently 
has  been  set  for  newspaper 
rights.  It  has  been  openiy 
stated  that  whoever  buys  the 
memoirs  is  already  assured  of 
$800,000  in  certain  sale  —  film 
rights,  book  rights  and  certain 
magazine  rights. 

According  to  reports  from 
America,  some  syndicates  be¬ 
lieve  Churchill  has  despoiled 


the  value  of  his  memoirs  be¬ 
cause  of  the  publication  in  Life 
of  the  “secret  session”  speeches 
which  skim  the  cream  off  the 
untold  story  of  the  crisis  period 
of  World  War  H. 

A  survey  of  the  American 
field  made  some  time  ago  by 
British  feature  interests,  dis¬ 
closed  that  after  a  potential  reve¬ 
nue  of  $800,000  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  market  a  near-saturation 
point  had  been  reached.  It  was 
made  abundantly  clear  that  the 
first  $100,000  was  reasonably  at¬ 
tainable  in  America,  that  the 
second  $100,000  was  hard  to  get 
and  aher  that,  there  was  a  big 
question  mark. 

The  best  contemporary  feat¬ 
ure  deal  was  stated  to  be  that 
made  by  Basil  A.  (Stuffy)  Wal¬ 
ters,  executive  editor  of  the 
Knight  newspapers,  including 
the  Chicago  Daily  Newt,  with 
the  Count  Ciano  diary.  This 
was  stated  to  have  been  a  money- 
spinner  and  provided  as  good  a 
sounding-board  as  is  possible  for 
a  top-flight  news  feature,  and 
while  admittedly  not  in  any¬ 
thing  like  the  same  class  as  the 
Churchill  memoirs,  the  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  Count  Ciano  diary 
disclosed  that  a  $1,600,000  target 
for  the  Churchill  memoirs  was 
dealing  in  prestige  and  not 
cash  sales. 


THE  WOLF  By  Leonard  Sanaone 


ym  mimd  larnWy  U I  m  /fBwl  T* 


Standing  Committee 

W.  G.  Chandler,  president 
ol  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  has 
announced  appointment  oi  the 
following  members  oi  the 
ANPA  Special  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee: 

George  N.  Dale.  Chairman; 
Raymond  B.  Bottom.  Newport 
News  (Vo.)  Press  and  Times- 
Herald;  F.  M.  Flynn.  New  York 
(N.  Y.)  News;  B.  N.  Honea. 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram;  Lewis  B.  Rock.  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Journal  Herald;  H.  P. 
Walla.  Sacramento  (CaliL) 
Bee. 


MacArthurSeen 


Assuring  Free 


Press  in  Topcm 


Thanks  to  General  Ibub- 
thur’s  occupation  policies,  Jepu 
today  is  enjoying  the  privUiK 
of  a  free  press  for  the  first  tint 
in  its  history,  Barry  Paris,  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  Intematiooil 
News  Service,  told  a  lunchete 
gathering  at  the  AdvertUsi 
Club  of  New  York,  Feb.  it. 

“The  Japanese  today  m 
reading  the  truth  about  whii 
is  happening,  not  only  in  Jtpu  I 
but  throughout  the  worli  lor 
the  first  time  in  their  Utm,’ 
Mr.  Faris  declared. 


C.  M.  Sheldon,  Kansas 
Religious  Editor,  Dies 

Dr.  Charles  Monroe  Sheldon, 
88,  formerly,  editor,  Topeka 
(Kans.)  Daily  Capital,  and  au¬ 
thor  of  the  best-selling  religious 
novel,  “In  His  Steps,”  died  Feb. 
24  of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

Sheldon  won  fame  when,  as 
editor  of  the  Capital,  he  ran  it 
as  he  “believed  Jesus  would” 
had  He  been  on  earth.  He  al¬ 
lowed  no  patent-medicine  adver¬ 
tisements  and  refused  to  publish 
illustrations  for  “hose-and-gar- 
ter”  ads.  Circulation  Jumped 
from  a  normal  30,000  to  370,000. 
Demand  for  copies  was  so  great 
that  mats  were  rushed  to  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  New  York  and  London 
for  special  editions. 


“The  government  -  controlki 
and  lying  Domei  agency 
circulated  so  many  false  report: 
throughout  the  war,  vii 
smashed  completely.  Todi; 
American  news  agenda  in 
bringing  their  reports  into 
Japan.” 

The  INS  edltoT-in-chief,  «ko 
recently  toured  the  Orient,  nU 
MacArthur  is  not  taking  in; 
chances  on  the  Japs’  printini 
any  false  or  subversive  reports 

He  pointed  out  that  MaoAr 
thur  has  a  large  staff  of  trior 
lators  reading  daily  everythini 
the  Japs  publish.  He  added; 

“At  the  first  sign  of  an  editor 
being  out  of  line  he  la  called  a 
the  carpet  and  the  law  laid  don 
to  him.  A  second  offense  likth 
would  see  that  particular  Jip 
removed  and  probably  inr 
prisoned.” 


Manila  Paper  Appears 

The  Manila  (P.  I.)  Daily  Bul¬ 
letin  resiuned  publication  Feb. 
25,  more  than  four  years  after 
the  Japanese  stopped  its  presses 
and  Jailed  the  editor.  Roy  Cole¬ 
man  Bennett.  Its  presses  and 
biklding  burned  during  the  bat¬ 
tle  for  Manila  in  1945,  the  paper 
reappeared  as  an  eight-page  tab¬ 
loid,  printed  on  the  presses  of 
its  chief  pre-war  rival,  the  Ra¬ 
mon  Roces  publications. 


IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA'S  CENTRAL  MUSI 


Get  exclusive  coverage  morning,  eve* 
ning  and  Sunday  in  more  than  twenty 
active  markets  by  using  THE  STATE 
and  THE  COLUMBIA  RECORD  .  .  . 
the  only  daily  newspapers  in  Columbia, 
S.  C.,  the  state  capital  and  hub  of 
South  Carolina’s  rich  Central  Market 
Area. 


Trading  Zone  population  of  more  than  43I|2I1 
RelaU  Sale.,  16-«anntr  tradlan  aona  ( 19*4  Salaa  Hgt.  Eallwala)  $195,794.00^ 

CIRCULATION  M.r.an.  «  91,025;  war  a  ar-i-s.  93(4H 


UBLISHIR  Iw 


i 


"  .  .  .  a  reliable  reporter 
of  the  news  .  .  without  bias  .  . 


AMONG  SUCCESSFUL  BUSINESS  WOMEN,  thorough  and  accurate 
coverage  of  trends  in  fashions,  food-planning,  and  household  as  well  as 
economic  problems  is  among  the  primary  considerations  in  selecting 
daily  newspaper  fare.  These  alert  executives,  whose  interests  are  neces¬ 
sarily  highly  diversified,  choose  The  Sun,  a  further  confirmation  of  the 
findings  of  the  L  M.  Clark  organization's  independent  research  which 
rates  it  "one  of  America's  best  read  metropolitan  dailies." 


“I  get  a  lot  of 
enjoyment  out 
of  The  New 
York  Sun’s  edi¬ 
torial  page  and 
find  it  always 
stimulating.  I  consider  it  the 
best  of  all  New  York  news¬ 
papers." 


HARRIET  E.  RAYMOND 

Advertising  Manager 
Celanese  Klastics  Corp. 


t“From  the  view¬ 
point  of  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  of  mer¬ 
chandise  for 
women.  The 
Sun’s  attractive 
make-up  gives  my  advertis¬ 
ing  the  perfect  frame  for  its 
illustrated  message.  The  Sun 
is  a  newspaper  in  the  literal 
sense  —  a  reliable  reporter  of 
the  news  —  without  bias.  Its 
editorials  are  of  great  reading 
interest;  its  articles  on  food 
unique,  better  than  in  any 
other  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine.” 

MARY  LEWIS,  President 
Mary  Lewis,  Inc. 


“Every  day  I 
have  to  read 
‘tons’  of  mate¬ 
rial  for  our 
broadcasts,  so  I 
am  very  pleased 
whenever  I  can  go  through  a 
paper  that  is  as  easy  to  read 
as  The  Sun.  I  am  always  in¬ 
terested  in  reading  George 
Sokolsky’s  articles.  I  enjoy 
reading  Ward  Morehouse  and 
follow  his  judgment  in  choos¬ 
ing  a  play.” 


HELEN  J.  SIOUSSAT 

Director,  Rgdio  Talks  Dept. 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc. 


“I  look  forward 
each  evening  to 
reading  The  Sun 
because  of  its 
interesting  and 
concise  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  news.  The  wom¬ 
en’s  and  fashion  pages  give 
an  excellent  coverage  of  style 
and  food  news.  Through 
them,  as  well  as  their  high 
type  of  advertising,  they  serve 
the  reader’s  personal  needs.” 

GRACE  EDEN,  Director 
John  Robert  Powers  Home  Course 


MW  YORK 

Represented  In  Chicago,  Oetreit,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  by 
WlUtams,  Lawrence  A  Cresmer  Company;  in  Boston,  Tilton  S.  Bell. 


SOME  OF 
THE  SUN’S 
FAMOUS 
FEATURE 
WRITERS 


GEORGE  LSOKOLSKY 

One  of  the  nation's 
most  astute  analysts  af 
political  and  economic 
problems  commands  a 
huge  following  with  his 
column  "These  Days." 


GAULT  MacGOWAN 

War  veteran.  Sun  war 
correspondent,  author, 
explorer,  world  traveller, 
now  reports  the  Euro¬ 
pean  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  scene. 


VIRGINIA  FORBES 

Restaurant-wise  column¬ 
ist  of  "Cafe  Life  in  New 
York,"  also  directs  The 
Sun's  famed  "Where  to 
Dine  Bureau." 


GEORGE  TREVOR 

Magazine  writer,  author¬ 
ity  on  intercollegiote 
football  and  other  ama¬ 
teur  sports,  George 
Trevor  Is  a  feature  that 
makes  The  Sun's  sports 
pages  outstanding. 


WARD  MOREHOUSE 

Accomplished  author, 
playwright,  scenarist, 
and  drama  critic,  re¬ 
ports  and  reviews  the 
New  York  Theatre  with 
"Broadway  After  Dark." 


THE  SUN  COUNTS  WHERE  OPINION  COUNTS 
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‘Page  One’  Slug  Goes 
On  Birtwell  Scoops 

By  Robert  Playfair 


(Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the 
second  of  two  articles  featuring 
The  sportswriting  career  of  Roger 
Birtwell,  who  explains  how 
sports  can  be  covered  so  as  to 
land  on  Page  One  and  boost 
circulation. ) 

A  CRACK  circulation  manager 

was  upset  by  the  World  Series 
last  fall,  and  he  didn't  even  have 
a  bet  on  the  Cubs.  His  name 
was  Fred  O’Neill,  of  the  Boston 
Globe. 

With  paper  rationing  very 
much  in  force,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  determine  the  full 
effect  on  circulation  of  a  brand 
new  treatment  World  Series 
stories  were  getting  at  the  hands 
of  a  veteran  sportswriter  named 
Roger  Birtwell. 

Day  after  day.  Series  scoops 
swept  into  the  ^itorial  rooms. 
They  were  human  interest 
scoops  that  made  Page  One  and 
that  were  being  eagerly  de¬ 
voured  by  readers  who  never 
followed  sports. 

“Sailor”  Trucks  had  been  se¬ 
cretly  voted  by  teammates  a 
share  in  the  Series  money  al¬ 
though  he  had  joined  the  team 
only  the  week  before.  Bill 
Nicholson  told  how  his  batting 
had  slumped  as  a  result  of  his 
becoming  muscle-bound  in  de¬ 
fense  work. 

There  was  the  story  of  Hank 
Greenberg  and  how  he  kept  a 
secret  that  won  the  World 
Series.  There  were  others, 
daily.  . 

Said  O  Neill:  “It’s  a  sure-fire 
fact  that  the  Birtwell  stories  did 
add  briskness  to  an  already 
brisk  sale.  We  were  sold  out 
faster  each  day  the  Series  pro¬ 
gressed.” 

The  Albie  Booth  Interview 

But  for  Birtwell,  applying 
city-room  technique  to  sports 
reporting  was  old  hat.  'There 
was  the  “death-bed  interview” 
with  Albie  Booth. 

Booth,  former  Yale  halfback, 
took  seriously  ill  after  the 
1931  Harvard-Yale  game.  Yale 
wouldn't  tell  what  was  the 
matter  with  him.«  and  denied 
newspapers  all  access  to  him  in 
the  Wallingford  sanitorium  to 
which  he  had  been  spirited. 

Paul  Gallico,  then  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  sent  Birtwell  to  Connecti¬ 
cut  to  get  the  facts. 

Instead  of  approaching  the 
front  door  of  the  hospital — 
where  many  of  his  profession 
had  knocked  and  none  entered 
— Birtwell  circled  to  the  kitchen 
entrance.  Employes  saw  a  long¬ 
faced  man  with  a  black  case, 
doubtless  a  doctor. 

Dr,  Birtwell  found  his  way 
to  Booth’s  room,  stepped  inside. 
Booth  lay  in  bed,  his  face  ashen. 
Three  nurses  and  two  doctors 
conferred  in  hushed  tones  by 
the  window. 

Still  carrying  his  black  case, 
Birtwell  seated  himself  close  to 


Booth  and  began  a  whispered 
interview.  He  spent  a  quarter- 
hour  with  Booth,  then  found  his 
way  to  the  kitchen  door  again. 
Detouring  the  wide  hospital 
lawn,  he  approached  the  front 
door. 

He  was  no  longer  Dr.  Birt¬ 
well,  and  the  black  case  was 
now  what  it  had  always  been — 
the  case  of  his  portable  type¬ 
writer.  Entering  the  hospital. 
Birtwell  dug  up  the  doctor  in 
charge  and  demanded  the  truth 
about  Booth’s  illness. 

He  got  it. 

“When  the  heat  is  on.”  says 
Birtwell,  “I  seem  to  forget  it’s 
a  sport  story.  I’m  suddenly 
back  in  my  city  room  days  as 
a  reporter  on  the  Boston  Post." 

Ed  Dunn  His  Mentor 

At  the  Post.  BirtwelTs  mentor 
was  City  Editor  Edward  J. 
Dunn.  Besides  straight  report¬ 
ing,  Birtwell  wrote  occasional 
baseball  stories.  Often  the 
managing  editor  stole  them  from 
the  sports  department  to  run  on 
Page  One — usually  with  a  two- 
column,  10-point  lead. 

Birtwell  still  doesn’t  know 
the  difference  between  a  taff- 
rail  and  a  tack  to  leeward  but 
in  1930  he  suddenly  found  him¬ 
self  a  yachting  “expert” — and 
from  this  marine  mission  came 
scoops  which  have  become  leg¬ 
endary  among  the  New  York 
.sports  press.  He  obtained  an 
exclusive  interview  with  Harold 
Vanderbilt  when  it  .just  wasn't 
cricket  among  the  yachting 
press  to  consider  the  idea. 

His  'Simplest  Scoop' 

The  simplest  scoop  of  all  in 
his  yachting  days.  Birtwell 
scored  when  he  missed  a  boat. 

The  press  boat  pulled  away 
one  race  day  morning  while 
Birtwell  still  rubbed  sleep  from 
his  eyes  at  the  pier.  He  wan¬ 
dered  into  a  fisherman's  hut  and 
turned  on  the  radio.  In  a  mo¬ 
ment  a  flash  came  that  in  mid¬ 
race  the  Shamrock  Vs  mast  had 
broken. 

Birtwell  recalled  that  oyer 
the  single  radio-transmission 
outfit  on  the  pre.ss  boat  news 
seryices  would  haye  precedence. 
Each  paper  would  be  allowed 
little  time,  anyway.  He  recalled, 
too.  that  in  his  pants  pocket  he 
had  all  the  background  material 
of  the  Shamrock  V. 

He  loped  300  yards  to  the 
Western  Union  office  and  filed 
2.000  words  to  the  New  York 
World  Telegram.  Nobody  knows 
until  now  how  he  sent  so  much 
so  fast. 

When  a  football  player  is 
carried  unconscious  from  a  big 
game,  Birtwell  is  likely  to  slip 
out  of  the  press  stand  and  taxi 
to  the  hospital.  It’s  city-room 
technique  on  a  sports  story. 

In  1941,  he  quit  the  Daily 
News  to  free  lance  for  mag¬ 
azines.  But  after  Collier’s, 
Liberty  and  Esquire  sport 
stories,  an  extended  illness 


forced  a  return  to  Boston  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  his  physician’s 
order  to  "take  it  easy  for 
awhile.” 

No  sports  job  was  open  and 
Birtwell  took  a  reporter’s  spot 
on  the  Globe.  Philip  Denyir, 
Globe  city  editor,  was  handling 
a  big  story  one  night  when 
Stanley  Woodward,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  and  columnist  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  walked 
in  and  saw  Birtwell  at  a  type¬ 
writer. 

“Is  he  good  as  a  city-room  re¬ 
porter?”  Woodward  asked  Den¬ 
yir. 

“No.”  said  Denvir,  "he  isn't 
good.  He’s  been  here  three  days 
and  he’s  wonderful.” 


Lawton  Constitution 
Drops  Page  One  Ads 

Lawton,  Okla. — The  45-year- 
old  Lawton  Constitution  ap¬ 
peared  this  month  for  the  first 
time  without  Page  One  adyer- 
tisements. 

One  advertiser,  L.  H.  Ensley, 
service  station  owner,  had  car¬ 
ried  a  one-column  ad  in  the 
right-hand  corner  of  Page  One 
for  23  years.  In  his  final  ad  in 
that  position.  Ensley  stated: 

“I  started  out  broke,  paying 
for  my  first  Constitution  ad  in 
1923  with  money  I  hoped  to 
make.  I  fully  intend  to  con¬ 
tinue  my  daily  advertising  even 
though  I  have  lost  my  front 
page  position.”  Ensley  said.  "I 
credit  advertising  as  the  main 
thing  which  kept  my  business 
thriving.”  he  added. 


h!ilf-wuy  between 
I'hestcr  and  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Yet  none  of 
the  latter’s  newspa- 
iMi-s  can  match  the 
job  the  Chester  Times 
docs  for  residents  of 
(hut  community. 


THERE  LIES  THE  STRENGTH 
OP  THE  HOMETOWN  DAILY 


Alfred  G.  Hill,  Publisher 
Chauncey  L.  Eanes,  General  Manager 
Don  Mcg^y,  Local  Advertising  Munagei 


Rfpresenled  NatioHaUy  by 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 


The  Leaning 
Tower  of  Pisa  is 
famous  because 
its  summit  leans 
fourteen  feet  away 
from  its  base. 

But  no  advertiser 
and  no  space 
buyer  can  get  the 
best  results  on  the 
basis  of  bias. 


The  Times-Herald  j 
seeks  only  an  | 
honest  appraisal  of  j 
figures  and  facts. 
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EDITOR  ft  PUILISHERfM^ 


•  Never  judge  a  woman’s  day-to-day  spending  liabits 
by  her  occasional  indulgence  in  forty-dollar  hats.  For 
if  you  will  observe  her  technique  at  the  market,  the 
drug  store  or  the  neighborhood  shop,  you’ll  find  that 
she  watches  every  dollar  ...  is  as  frugal  with  a  five- 
spot  as  they  come. 

In  Central  Indiana,  most  (comptrollers  of  the  family 
budget  long  ago  discovered  that  shopping  was  made 
easier  and  more  economical  by  a  daily  consultation  with 
The  Indianapolis  News  .  .  .  whose  advertising  columns 


ever  watch 
a  weman . . . 


watch 
a  dollar? 

are  accepted  as  the  lloosier  housewife’s  most  accurate 
guide  to  "what  to  buy  and  where  to  huy  it.’’ 

Tcxlay,  The  Great  Hoosier  Daily  carries  twice  as  much 
fiKMl  advertising  as  both  other  daily  local  papers  and, 
although  published  in  a  city'  that  ranks  twentieth  in 
population,  it  carries  the  seventh  largest  advertising 
volume  of  all  six-day  evening  newspapers  .  .  .  sound 
evidence,  it  seems  to  us,  that  The  News  "has  a  way  with 
the  women’’  which  those  who  are  selling  in  Indiana 
can’t  afford  to  overlook. 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation 

FIRST  in  daily  advertising 

FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


Owning  and  Operating 
Radio  Station  WIBC 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


/4(oh€,  "Doca  tic  (hi 


C-  WAlTtS  McCarty,  Pr«t!d«nt  and  G«n«ral  Manager 
’*irOR  s  FUlLISHERfer  March  2.  1*44 


DAN  A.  CARROLL  HOE.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17  •  J.  E.  lUTZ,  Tribune  Tower,  CMcaf»  1 1 
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Htf  by-line  of  the  Associated  Press, 

^  ^  y  IS  known  the  world  over.  Its  wide 


prestige  gained  through  alert,  accurate  reporting  of 
complete  world  news,  the  Associated  Press  serves 
2,619  newspapers  throughout  the  world  and  main¬ 
tains  bureaus  in  all  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Now,  Associated  Press  has  been 
added  to  the  already  extensive  news  service 
^  The  St.  Louis  Star-Times  gives  its  readers. 

With  the  addition  of  the  full  leased 
wires  of  the  Associated  Press,  more 
than  500,000  words  of  accurate 
--  ■  eWorld  news  now  reach 

^  The  Star-Times  daiiy.  This,  plus 

_  1 3^  the  services  of  many  national 

news  bureaus,  assures  Star- 

_ Times'  readers  complete, 

all-round,  up-to-the- 
minute  world -wide 
news  coverage. 


uis 

iT  I  O  N  A  t  L  r 


EDITOR  R  PUSLISHIR  «*r 


UNITED  PRESS -A  distinguished  news  service-— a  distinguished  record.  The 
war  years  bore  out  the  U.  P.'s  boast  of  having  one  of  the  world's  finest  foreign  staffs. 
Its  domestic  coverage  is  steadily  expanding.  The  United  Press  is  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  news  services. 

INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE  — Not  only  a  great  world¬ 
wide  news  service,  but  one  of  the  pace-makers  in  feature  news  coverage.  Its  cor¬ 
respondents  have  traditionally  been  famous  for  the  quality  of  their  writing.  Long  a 
pillar  in  The  Star-Times  list  of  news  agencies. 


REUTER'S  —The  celebrated  British  news  agency  continues  to  play  a  dom¬ 
inant  role  in  the  gathering  of  news  from  the  remote  comers  of  the  globe.  A  valuable 
and  respected  ally  of  any  great  group  of  news-gathering  organizations. 

PLUS 

THE  CHICAGO  SUN'S  LEASED  WIRE  THE  NEW  YORK  POST  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE'S  LEASED  WIRE  THE  P.  M.  SERVICE 

ACME  TELEPHOTO 

■*  *> 

Here  is  real  proof  of  The  Star-Times'  constant  effort  to  give 
its  readers  the  best — an  effort  that  enjoys  eager  response. 

Your  product  will  enjoy  this  response,  too,  when  your  sales 
message  appears  on  the  pages  of  The  St.  Louis  Star-Times. 

STAR-TIMES 

BY  GEORGE  A;  McDEVITT  CO. 


'•Ho.  . 


PUILISHERfer  March  2,  1944 
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Mills  Arrange 
To  Boost  Output 
Of  Newsprint 

Thohold,  Ont. — An  agreement 
has  been  reached  between  two 
Canadian  companies,  whereby 
the  total  North  American  supply 
of  newsprint  will  be  increased 
by  20,000  tons  a  year. 

The  newsprint  machine  of  the 
Beaver  Wood  Fibre  Co.  Ltd., 
will  be  put  back  into  produc¬ 
tion  through  a  cooperative  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  Ontario 
Paper  Company.  Ltd.  The 
Beaver  Company  will  operate 
the  machines  and  the  Ontario 
Company  will  furnish  the  steam 
and  materials. 

The  Beaver  Company  since 
1942  has  been  concentrating  its 
entire  efforts  on  the  production 
of  wall  board  required  in  Can¬ 
ada's  house  building  program. 
The  arrangement,  while  a  high 
cost  operation  during  normal 
times,  is  made  possible  now  by 
recent  price  increase,  and  adds 
to  the  total  supply  of  newsprint 
without  reducing  the  production 
of  wallboard. 

The  two  mills  are  located  ad¬ 
jacent  to  each  other  in  Thorold 
in  such  a  manner  that  a  common 
use  can  be  made  of  existing  fa¬ 
cilities.  For  more  than  10 
years  Ontario  Company  has 
been  supplying  Beaver  Com¬ 
pany  with  sulphinte  pulp 
through  a  specially  constructed 
pipeline  connecting  the  two 
mills.  Steam  necessary  for  the 
newsprint  production  will  be 
provided  through  a  pipeline 
from  Ontario's  steam  plant  aug¬ 
mented  by  a  floating  power 
plant — a  Canadian  war  Corvette 
which  will  be  moored  in  water 
adjacent  to  Ontario's  plant. 

From  the  start  of  its  opera¬ 
tions  the  Ontario  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  has  followed  a  policy  of 
not  selling  newsprint  in  the 
open  market.  All  of  its  produc¬ 
tion  is  used  by  its  owners,  the 
Chicago  Tribune '  and  the  New 
York  Daily  Newt.  This  policy 
is  in  keeping  with  the  com¬ 
pany’s  commitments  to  the  Can¬ 
adian  Provincial  Governments 
and  the  Canadian  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry.  The  two  mills  of  the 
Ontario  Paper  Company  have 
not  supplied  in  the  past  and  can¬ 
not  supply  in  the  foreseeable 
future  the  requirements  of  these 
two  publications  .  It  has  al¬ 
ways  been  necessary  to  buy  in 
the  open  market  sufficient  ton¬ 
nage  to  supplement  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  Ontario. 

The  aet  result  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment.  according  to  Arthur  A. 
Schmon,  Ontario's  president.  Is 
that,  beginning  some  time  be¬ 
fore  July  1.  the  total  North 
American  supply  of  newsprint 
will  be  increased  by  20.000  tons 
per  year,  and  the  demand  of 
the  publisher  owners  of  the 
Ontario  Paper  Company  on  the 
market  will  be  reduced. 

• 

Dcdly  Aids  Blind  Vet 

The  Canton  ( O. )  Repository 
through  public  subscription  has 
raised  over  $17,000  to  buy  and 
furnish  a  home  for  a  blind  vet¬ 
eran  and  his  family. 
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Graves  Moves  to 
Birmingham  Post 

Birmingham, — John  Temple 
Graves.  II,  who  has  conducted 
the  "This  Morning”  column  in 
the  Age-Herald  since  Septem¬ 
ber,  1929,  has  resigned.  He  said: 

“This  is  my  resignation,  ef¬ 
fective  yesterday.  Because  our 
points  of  view  have  come  to  be 
tar  apart  you  seem  to  feel  that 
you  cannot  print  my  column  in 
the  same  circumstances  as  here¬ 
tofore.  I  do  not  protest  this  ex¬ 
ercise  of  your  authority,  but  I 
cannot  accept  it.” 

The  difference  of  opinion  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Graves  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Age-Herald 
arose  over  whether  Mr.  Graves’ 
column  should  be  moved  from 
the  front  page  to  a  position 
opposite  the  editorial  page.  Mr. 
Graves  has  accepted  a  position 
w'th  the  B’rmin'jham  Post. 


Manufacturers 
Plan  Six  New 
Paper  Plants 

Atlanta,  Ga. — Six  new  pulp 
and  paper  plants  costing  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $60,000,000  are  to  be 
established  in  the  south,  two  of 
them  in  Georgia,  and  muiti- 
million-dollar  expansions  are 
planned  by  several  existing 
plants,  according  to  news  from 
the  Southern  Pulpwood  Conser¬ 
vation  Association. 

The  following  corporations 
plan  to  construct  pulp  and 
paper  plants,  each  costing  a 
minimum  of  $10,000,000:  Riegel 
Paper  Corporation,  North  Caro¬ 
lina;  Gair-Santee  Corporation, 
.somewhere  in  the  south:  Arm¬ 
strong  Cork  Corporation.  Macon; 
Meade  Corporation.  Macon,  and 
Hudson  Pulp  and  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  Palatka.  Fla. 


In  addition,  the  Souther 
Newspaper  Publishers  Aiiocu^ 
tion  has  announced  plans  for  ] 
pulp  and  paper  plant  to  am 
between  $10,000,000  and  $12. 
000,000. 

T.  W.  Earle,  of  Oranicbun 
S.  C..  vicepresident  at  the  Gsir- 
Santee  Corporation,  says  thi* 
there  will  be  abundant  tlmbe- 
for  all  the  plants  if  fire  pro- 
tectiont  replanting  and  intelli¬ 
gent  cutting  practices  are  en¬ 
couraged. 

This  region  already  has  SO 
pulpwood  plants,  which  pro 
duce  half  of  the  U.  S.  output. 

■ 

Weeklies  Amalgomote 

As  of  Mar.  4,  the  Thttta 
(N.  Y. )  Gleaner  and  PWladri 
phta  (N.  Y.)  North  Co««t^  di- 
nance  will  cease  publication  u 
separate  papers  and  be  merged 
with  their  parent  weekly,  tile 
Carthage  ( N.  Y. )  Republien- 
Tribune. 


Thr*«  times  a  year  the  Oklahoman  and  Times  serve  up  a  deluxe  menu  for  the 
bowling  fans  of  the  Southwest.  In  November  it's  the  All-Star  event  where  24  of 
the  state's  best  fight  it  out  for  a  trip  to  Chicago.  In  January  comes  the  Men's  Qos- 
sic,  attracting  500  entries  from  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Kansas  and  Missouri.  The 
Women's  Classic  in  February  draws  a  similar  list.  This  is  but  one  phase  of  a  year 
around  sports  promotion  program  that  has  made  the  Oklahoman  and  Times  the 
favored  newspapers  in  the  Southwest  among  sports  followers. 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN  *  OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 

THF  .'KLA:-  ’-:A  F'.'i'LISHIN:!  ’.IFAN’Y.  T!iE  FAHI.'.FR FMAN  -k  '.VFY,  CKl/u 

-t.  .  ■ 'L  "a;-  .:ph!ngs  -k  ni-'.:  .;fnver  (A!h..  v.  -k  represented  by  the  katz  agenc^ 
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1. 


FREDERICK  MACHUN^  v..  a  msidtni.  The  Armstrong  Rubber  Compony 


The  rubber  industry  has  proved  itself  indispensable  to 
the  development  and  security  of  the  nation.  By  depend* 
ably,  accurately  and  impartially  serving  the  executives  of 


this  industry,  The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  proved  itself  also. 
My  vote  goes  to  the  Journal  unqualifiedly  for  its  full  report* 
ing  and  interpretation  of  daily  business  news." 


*L'kf  most  impoflini  business  ner»s  this  story  appeared  first  in  The  A'all 
Street  Journal  That  s  r*hy  this  national  daily  is  "must”  readinx  for  hiisi 
ness  men  who  need  to  be  fully,  accurately  and  quickly  informed  And 
that's  what  provides  such  an  unusually  responsive  audience  for  adverii'jers 
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Dailies  Stand  on  Right 
To  Reject  ‘Hat’  Copy 


FIORELLO  H.  LaGUARDIA’s 

"Under  the  Hat”  column  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Sachs  polity 
Stores  ran  into  trouble  again  last 
week  with  newspaper  rules  on 
the  acceptance  of  advertising. 
Of  the  three  New  York  newspa¬ 
pers  to  which  it  was  offered,  the 
Timet,  Herald  Tribune  and 
Newt,  only  the  Times  ran  the  ad. 

LaGuardia’s  subject  was  “free 
press.” 

“A  press  that  imposes  a  cen¬ 
sorship  on  views  it  doesn't  hap¬ 
pen  to  like  is  not  a  free  press  in 
the  American  sense,”  he  stated, 
charging  that  the  newspapers 
which  omitted  his  attack  on  the 
News  the  previous  week  rejected 
it  "because  they  did  not  agree 
with  what  I  said.” 

Radio,  he  said,  “is  not  permit¬ 
ted  to  censor  or  refuse  to  sell 
time  on  the  sole  ground  that  it 
does  not  agree  with  the  views 
expressed  by  the  commentator.” 

“The  reason  we  rejected  the 
advertising,”  Robert  F,  Buggeln, 
Herald  Tribune  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  told  Editor  &  Publisher, 
“was  because  our  censorship 
board  decided  the  advertisement 
was  misleading  and  contained 
inaccuracies.  LaGuardia  him¬ 
self  in  the  ad  said  that  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  should  not  be 
misleading;  well,  we  agreed  that 
it  shouldn’t  be  misleading.” 

Copy  Modified 

Familarity  with  the  Herald 
Tribune’s  reason  for  rejecting 
the  earlier  ad  criticizing  the 
News — that  the  Herald  Tribune 
refuses  any  retail  store  advertis¬ 
ing  attacking  another  business — 
put  that  newspaper  in  a  position 
to  recognize  one  inaccuracy  in 
the  second  ad,  Buggeln  indicated. 

The  original  ad  also  stated 
that  “the  newspapers  protested 
bitterly”  the  Pure  Food  and 
Drug  Act,  and  laws  against  using 
the  mails  to  defraud;  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretenses  and 
unfair  trade  practices.  The  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  one  of  the  first 
newspapers  to  establish  rules 
against  misleading  advertising, 
resented  this  statement.  The 
News  York  Times  pointed  out 
the  looseness  of  the  implications 
of  the  statement,  and  LaGuardia 
changed  the  word  “nie”  to 
“some.” 

Speaking  for  the  News,  H.  B. 
Sherwood  said:  “We  reserve  the 
right  to  leave  out  any  adver¬ 
tisements  we  see  fit.  We  saw  fit 
to  leave  that  advertisement  out 
of  the  paper.” 

Discussion  with  the  newspa¬ 
pers  involved  of  the  problems 
of  handling  the  furniture  store- 
sponsored  LaGuardia  column 
opened  up  the  whole  question  of 
the  newspapers’  right  to  reject 
copy,  a  right  that  has  been  up¬ 
held  in  court  cases,  it  was 
pointed  out,  when  the  newspa¬ 
per  was  pronounced  not  a  util¬ 
ity  but  a  private  business. 

The  worries  of  handling  such 
infiammatory  copy  are  consid¬ 
erably  greater  than  in  handling 
straight  retail  store  copy,  the 


discussion  revealed,  and  newspa¬ 
pers  customarily  charge  double 
or  more  the  retail  rate  for  “mes¬ 
sage”  ads  such  as  the  recent 
fiood  of  labor-management  copy. 

Moreover,  the  labor  copy,  the 
advertising  departments  pointed 
out,  is  carefully  checked  in  ad¬ 
vance  by  lawyers  and  is  less 
likely  to  label  opinion  as  fact 
than  the  LaGuardia  copy. 

Difference  on  Rates 

The  two  points  of  view  with 
regard  to  the  ad — that  the  col¬ 
umn  was  an  attention  catcher 
only,  pulling  readers  to  the  ad, 
and  that  the  column  was  spon¬ 
sored  opinion — were  highlighted 
by  the  failure  of  Sachs  to  offer 
the  ad  to  the  Post  for  several 
weeks  because  the  Post  classified 
it  as  general  advertising  and  did 
not  permit  it  the  low  retail  rate. 

The  column  ad,  an  uninfiam- 
matory  piece  on  FEPA,  went 
back  in  the  Post  and  its  sister 
paper,  the  Bronx  Home  Newt, 
this  week  and  is  "still  consid¬ 
ered  as  general  advertising,” 
Mary  McClung,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Post,  told  E  &  P, 

The  Herald  Tribune’s  advertis¬ 
ing  practice  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  reader  rather  than  to 
give  any  advertiser  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  express  himself  at  the 
expense  of  someone  else. 

Applying  the  principle  of 
truth  in  advertising  to  the  La¬ 
Guardia  column.  Mr.  Buggeln 
thought  it  possible  that  if  opin¬ 
ions  had  been  differentiated  from 
facts  in  parts  of  the  column,  it 
would  have  passed  the  board. 

Permitting  any  advertiser  the 
right  to  say  what  he  pleased 
alMut  persons  who  had  no  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  newspapers’  editorial 
space,  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  contended,  would  put 
those  persons  in  the  position  of 
having  to  buy  space  to  answer 
accusations  or  the  newspaper  in 
the  position  of  having  to  furnish 
space  free  for  a  matter  very 
probably  lacking  in  news  value. 

Some  broadcasting  company 
spokesmen  said  they  thought 
LaGuardia  went  a  little  far  in 
his  statement  concerning  the 
privileges  of  that  medium.  They 
pointed  out  that  the  only  obli¬ 
gation  imposed  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Act  is  that  a 
station  must  give  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  reply  in  a  controver¬ 
sial  matter.  But  no  station  is 
compelled  to  sell  or  give  its  time 
for  discussion  of  any  matters  it 
may  deem  to  be  lacking  in  pub¬ 
lic  interest. 


Writers  Give  'Follies' 

More  than  1,000  leaders  of  fi¬ 
nance  and  industry  attended  the 
annual  “Financial  Follies”  show 
of  the  New  York  Financial  Writ- 
ters’  Association  on  Feb.  23. 
Guests  of  honor  were  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Henry  A.  Wallace 
and  Emil  Schram,  president. 
New  York  Stock  Exchange. 


Piant^city  Clinic  Dc^Y  Reprints 

Southern  Michigan  newspa-  fftf 

per  and  busineea  men  will  O  J  #  TT 

have  an  opportunity  to  ex-  StUQOZltS  US0 
change  views  concerning  Hartford,  Conn.— A  fomur 
plant-city  relations,  store-city  high  school  government  teiehtr 

relations,  church-city  relations.  students’  lack  of 

,  .  .  interest  m  current  events  •>, 

citixen-city  relations,  etc.  at  responsible  for  an  educatioS 

a  Community  Relations  Clinic  idea  which  has  proved  of  pn- 

in  Coldwater,  Mich,  on  March  couran*/ 

1.  The  meeting  is  sponsored  January,  1944.  Edw»! 

by  the  Coldwater  Reporter.  L  Brown,  the  ex-teacher  who  hu 
Earle  Davidson,  publisher,  in  become  public  reUtiwi! 

,  .  .  L  ...  L,  director  for  the  Courant  lU 

co-operation  with  the  Michigan  cided  on  a  scheme  whi^b 

League  of  Home  Doilies.  believed  would  arouse  studa' 

— —  interest  in  current  affain.  gj 

selected  from  the  60  edltorali 
««  ^  «  published  in  the  Courant  dt^ 

Kem  Purchases 

Into  Belleville  The  editorials  were 

/Til  \  If  1  ■  on  a  blank  sheet  of  retulit 

(llL)  AuVOCQte  newspaper  size.  Brown  took 

this  sheet  to  the  principal  of 
Belleville,  Ill. — Partial  con-  nearby  New  Britain  Hg 
solidation  of  two  of  the  oldest  School,  explaining  he  wu  ofle 
daily  newspapers  in  the  middle  ing  this  service  to  augment  da 
west  is  seen  as  a  result  of  pur-  teaching  of  history,  govemmes; 
chase  of  a  part  interest  in  his  and  allied  subjects, 
contemporary  by  Robert  L.  The  principal  was  not  ooly 
Kern,  editor  and  publisher  of  enthusiastic  for  his  own 
the  Belleville  Newt -Demo-  but  suggested  that  other  hip 
croL  schools  would  like  to  receiw 

The  transaction  involved  the  the  service.  The  first  Counu 
entire  share  of  the  late  Wood-  editorial  clip  sheet  went  k 
ford  W.  Evans,  president  and  seven  high  schools  and  oa 
general  manager  of  the  Adro-  preparatory  school.  At  pr«o; 
cate  at  the  time  of  his  death.  22  high  schools  and  three  pre 
It  included  his  interest  in  the  paratory  schools  get  it  for  ux 
business,  mechanical  equipment  by  10,000  pupils, 
and  real  estate  of  the  firm.  TTie  Each  school  receives  40  copie 
sale  was  made  by  his  widow  of  the  sheet  which  arrivei « 

who  held  the  office  of  vice-  Wednesday.  None  of  th*  rr 

president.  printed  editorials  are  dig^ 

Both  newspapers,  which  serve  but  are  used  in  full, 
the  Belleville  and  St.  Clair  The  Courant  also  sends  tlu 

County  field,  are  afternoon  editorial  clip  sheet  to  new 

dailies.  Likewise  both  are  papers  throughout  New  Enflud 
among  the  oldest  news  publica-  It  is  also  contemplated  thti 
tions  in  the  middle  west,  the  literary  clubs,  women’s  cluk 
News-Democrat  having  been  es-  and  other  groups  interested  is 
tablished  in  1855  and  the  Advo-  current  affairs,  might  be  ir 
cate  in  1839.  eluded  among  the  recipients 

Publisher  Kern  and  his  ■ 

brother  Richard  R.  Kem,  who  _ _ isr _ _ 

recently  returned  from  the  Pa-  ivOgrO  Wewspopfirs 
eifle  after  four  years’  service  Mark  AnniversaiY 
in  the  Army  Air  Forces,  have  n(  tk 

operated  the  News-Democrat  wh  ch^  ftS 

S  ^827  when  ’  FreidSm Wo««i 

^  ^  ^  ,  was  first  published  in  Boston  by 

The  elder  Kern  served  in  Samuel  Russwurm,  wu  cek 

Congress  and  as  Mayor  of  his  prated  this  week  with  a  for 

community  for  10  years.  As  a  jay  meeting  in  Washinlton 
journalist  his  fiery  editorials  D  C  of  the  Negro  Newspspe 
frequently  drew  nationwide  at-  Publishers  Association, 
tention  to  his  paper.  The  Publishers  Associate 

Other  owners  of  the  Advocate  which  represents  60  of  the  «• 
besides  Kern  are  Mrs.  Ida  F.  Negro  newspapers  in  the  eor 
Evans,  president,  and  Miss  Anna  trv  honrH  cneeches  by  Pn** 
L.  Stolle,  secretary-treasurer.  ^mt  Truman*^  and  membeo^ 
■  his  cabinet.  Helen  Hayes,  JO* 

HoUand  to  HoUond  wwe. 

Marking  the  maiden  flight  of  appeared  on  radio  programs 
an  American  Overseas  Airlines  Although  the  Negro 
plane  from  New  York  to  Am-  boasts  only  one  daily,  the  » 
sterdam,  the  Holland  (Mich.)  lanta  (Ga.)  Daily  World. ^ 
Evening  Sentinel  devoted  its  total  circulation  of  all 
front  page  of  Feb.  16  to  mes-  newspapers  is  more  than 
sages  of  greetings  from  civic  500,000.  ■ 

leaders  to  the  people  of  The  —  ,  RetanCt 

Netherlands.  Some  200  copies  GrODG  Opens 
of  the  paper  were  carried  by  the  Russell  C.  Grebe  riu  op^ 
plane.  A  red  banner  line  said:  an  office  as  advertising 
HOLLAND  GREETS  HOLLAND  sentative  and  consultam 
BY  AIR.  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 

IDITOR  S  P  U  B  L I  S  H  I R  far  Marsh  t JJjj 


'The  alarm  and  demoralization  of  the  people  of  Philadelphia  were  extreme;  families  were  broken  up  or  entirely  swept  away. . .  Coffins  were  stacked  at  the 
City  Hall  ready for  use,  servants  and  even  children  were  abandoned . . (from  in  account  of  the  yellow  fe»er  epidemic  io  1 793) 


Reading  helped  him  to 
the  Yellow  Terror 


onquer 


Before  1900  when  yellow  fever 
struck  a  city,  terror  struck  with  it 
because  no  one  knew  its  cause!  The  only 
known  protection  was  escape  to  the 
country,  where  contagion  seemed  to 
be  less. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  capital  of  the  United 
States  in  1793,  one  out  of  every  seven 
people  is  estimated  to  have  died  . . . 

In  New  York  City  today,  under  condi¬ 
tions  which  existed  in  1793,  that  would 
mean  that  over  a  million  people  could 
die  of  yellow  fever  in  a  few  weeks. 

What  stands  between  us  today  and  such 
a  catastrophe? 

The  reading  of  one  man.  Dr.  Walter 
Reed,  who  in  1900  —  46  years  ago — sat 
down  to  absorb  every  word  that  had  ever 
been  written  about  yellow  fever. 

He  was  in  Cuba  as  the  head  of  a  U.  S.  Army 
Commission  to  study  yellow  fever  .  .  .  While 
others  on  the  same  assignment  played  cards, 
he  read  .  .  .  While  others,  as  his  biographer 
says,  were  "amusing  themselves,”  he  lighted 
his  lonely  lamp  at  dusk  and  read  on  .  .  . 

Suddenly,  in  a  little-known  paper  by  Dr. 
Carlos  Finlay  of  Havana,  he  found  his  clue. 
There,  on  the  printed  page,  he  re-discovered  a 
discredited  theory  that  the  MOSQUITO  is 
the  carrier! 

By  December,  1900,  Major  Reed  had  proved 
what  was,  with  Finlay,  only  a  theory  .  .  . 


Murderers”  has  reported  on  the  existence  ot 
anti-vitamins  which  can  cancel  out  the  good 
work  of  health-giving  vitamins  .  .  ."War- 
Sickened  Civilians — Psychiatry’s  Great  Prob¬ 
lem,”  has  shown  why  the  country’s  3,300 
psychiatrists  cannot  hope  to  do  the  job  which 
calls  for  30,000  trained  doctors-of-the-mind. 
And  on  page  after  page  The  American  Weekly 
presents  in  word  and  picture,  fascinating  true 
stories  of  human  endeavor  and  human  heart¬ 
ache  . . .  love,  conflict  and  tragedy  . . .  research 
.  .  .  exploration  ...  art  and  history. 

So  clear  and  accurate  are  these  articles,  that 
many  are  used  in  the  schools  and  colleges 
throughout  the  nation. 

In  mure  than  8,000,000  homes — the  largest 
single  reading  group  in  the  world — The  Amer¬ 
ican  Weekly  is  welcomed  every  week  ...  Is 
read  and  remembered. 

The  manufacturer  who  associates  his  product 
or  his  company’s  name  with  such  an  influence 
is  tying  in  with  the  most  powerful  known  force 
in  advertising. 


Fourteen  courageous  volunteers,  bitten  by  in¬ 
fected  mosquitoes,  contracted  the  dread  "Yel¬ 
low  Jack”.  .  .  Reed  wrote  to  his  wife. 

"1  could  shout  for  joy  that  Heaven  has  per¬ 
mitted  me  to  establish  this  wonderful  way  of 
propagating  Yellow  Fever.” 

Hooding . . .  Koy  to  Aehiovomont 
When  he  was  six,  Reed  could  read  Latin  .  .  . 
When  he  was  seventeen  he  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  M.D.  from  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  For  him,  as  for  thousands  of  history’s 
great,  reading  blazed  the  trail  to  success  and 
fame.  For  it  is  the  impression  value  of  what  one 
reads  that  registers  indelibly  atid  is  retained 
forever — to  inform,  inspire. 

Just  as,  through  reading,  W alter  Reed  solved 
one  of  medicine’s  greatest  mysteries,  so, 
through  The  American  Weekly,  millions  of 
readers  today  keep  in  touch  with  the  latest 
discoveries  of  medical  science. 

In  recent  issues,  "Trailing  the  Vitamin 
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ft  Can  Harold  E.  Stassen,  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  as  a  presidential 
possibility,  unite  the  various  GOP 
factions  to  win  a  Republican  victory 
in  1948?  In  the  new  issue  of  The 
American  Magazine,  Stassen  tells 
you  what  he  thinks  of  Republican 
chances,  and  outlines  a  progressive 
plan  of  action  which  he  believes  the 
party  must  undertake  immediately. 
Where  does  Stassen  stand  on  such 
vital  problems  of  today  as  strikes, 
housing,  foreign  policy,  taxation? 

ft  Don’t  miss:  New  Blood  for  the 
GOP,  by  Harold  E.  Stassen  — in  the 
April  American  Magazine,  out  now. 
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Bylines  that  make  headlines 

As 

a  prominent  and  vocal  Republican, 

Harold  E. 

Sta 

issen  has  been  making  headlines  in  i 

the  nation’s 

press  with  steadily  increasing  frequency. 


Names  that  make  headlines  make  even  better  bylines  —  and 


Stassen’s  name  now  joins  the  long  list  of  important  Americans 


who  write  for  The  American  Magazine. 


Watch  The  American  . . .  month  after  month  . . .  for  articles 
l>y  men  others  write  about. 

The  American  Magazine 

Where  Important  People  Turn  to  Say  Important  Things 


THE  CROWELL-COLLIER  PUBLISHING  COMPANi 
2SO  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17.  NEW  YORK 
PUBLISHERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MAGAZINE, 
COLLIER'S.  AND  WOMAN’S  HOME  COMPANION 


‘IITOR  a  PUBLIS  her  for  March  2.  1946 


_ t  1  TT  O  _ J  thereon  to  be  submitted  to  the 

r  Qr00Tll  I  If  ^  Economic  and  SocUl  Council 

•  w*w^*%**  W.  ^^*V***\A  and  later  to  member  govem- 

fjn  TTl*rrOf1  standing  Committee  is 

*  *  CDO  U  r  M  t»vl  more  than  ever  of  the  view  that 

the  United  States’  policy  is  im* 

DEPLORING  the  apathy  with  others  and  is,  therefore,  an  inter-  pcratlve  and  wise,  and  that  a 
which  some  governments  ap*  national  rather  than  a  national  forceful  stand  for  prompt  action 
proach  the  issue,  the  Standing  problem.  will  be  supported  by  most  edi- 

Committee  on  World  Freedom  “5.  While  the  issue  of  world  tors  who,  the  world  over,  are 

of  Information,  American  So*  freedom  of  information  is  wholly  convinced  that  government  ccm* 
clety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  has  supported  by  the  United  States  t*"®!  o*  o*"  interference  with  the 
exhorted  the  American  delega*  Government,  by  the  American  right  of  people  to  know  me 
tion  to  the  United  Nations  Or-  press  and  radio  and  has  almost  i'^uth  threatens  the  very  founda- 

ganization  to  take  a  forceful  universal  approbation  of  Amer-  tlons  of  a  lasting  peace, 

stand  for  prompt  action.  ican  public  opinion,  the  ap-  The  statement  was  signed  by 

A  special  statement  on  the  proach  to  it  on  the  part  of  some  Wilbur  Forrest,  New  York  Her- 
progress  of  the  world  campaign  governments  is,  to  say  the  least,  aid  Tribune,  chairman  of  the 


progress  of  the  world  campaign  governments  is,  to  say  the  least,  aid  Tribune,  chairman  of  the 
was  given  this  week  to  Edward  apathetic.  Committee,  and  the  following 

R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  chairman,  and  “6.  Any  hope  of  international  members:  Alfred  A.  Kirchhofer, 
members  of  the  U.  S.  delegation  agreements  looking  forward  to  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News; 
to  UNO.  It  pledged  the  support  world-wide  freedom  of  informa-  Roy  A.  Roberts,  Kansas  City 
of  editors  the  world  over.  tion  designed  to  prevent  or  erase  ( Mo. )  Star;  John  H.  Sorrells, 

Full  Statement  international  misunderstandings  S  c  r  i  p  p  s-Howard  Newspapers; 

Text  of  the  statement  follnu/s-  the  hands  of  the  N.  R.  Howard,  Cleveland  (O.) 

“The  Ameriein  United  Nations  Organization  and  News;  Edward  E.  Lindsay.  De- 

ewspaper  Editors  the  member-  depends  for  success  catur  (Ill.)  Newspapers:  Stephen 

Kf  which  IncSdeT  ^fee  “pon  the  initiative  of  the  Amer-  C.  Noland,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
itorf  from  most  every  im-  Delegation  to  promote  it.  News;  Donald  J.  Sterling.  Port- 

irSt  nXa^erln  ZlljnZi  Editors’  Support  Pledged 


Newspaper  Editors,  the  member-  uniquely  depends  for  success 
ship  of  which  includes  active  uP®”  the  initiative  of  the  Arner 
editors  from  most  every  im-  Delegation  to  promote  it. 

portant  newspaper  in  the  Unit^  Editors'  Support  Pledged 
States,  has  assumed  as  a  serious  “The  Standing  Committee  o 


News;  Donald  J.  Sterling,  Port¬ 
land  Oregon  Journal;  Benjamin 
M.  McKelway,  Washington 


states,  has  assumed  as  a  serious  “The  Standing  Committee  of  in  ri  ctar- heorce  W  Healv 

obligation  the  furtherance  by  the  American  Society  of  News-  J?’  >  ’  SS- 

cauM  of°Sd  f!Som°nf^n®  Picailine;  and  Ralph  e!  McGill, 

cause  of  world  fre^om  of  in-  above  conclusions,  notes  with  Atlanta  (Oa  )  Constitution 

formation  as  a  vital  element  in  much  interest  the  information  .  .  .  \ 


a  lasting  peace.  that  the  United  States  has  now  A"  Associaiea  rress  ^rvey  oi 

“A  committee  representing  the  requested  that  the  Commission  newsgathering  c  o  n  d  i  t  i  o  n  s  in 
society  toured  around  the  world  o"  Human  Rights  undertake  as  eastern  European  capitals  this 
in  the  early  months  of  1945  op®  of  its  first  tasks  a  full  study  week  gave  this  picture: 
holding  conferences  with  groups  of  the  whole  problem  of  free-  Polish  censorship  is  still  in 
of  editors  and  government  oflS-  dom  of  information  with  a  view  effect,  the  Warsaw  Government 
cials  in  all  available  capitals  preparing  draft  recommenda-  has  informed  protesting  foreign 
during  that  war  period.  This  tions  or  a  draft  convention  diplomats,  because  of  the  pres- 
committee  found  a  sincere  de¬ 
sire  on  the  part  of  foreign  edi- 

^wentht^^c'^l^t^  . . . . 

cept  in  Russia,  where  the  press  m  M 

is  government  owned  or  con-  i  TUE  f  U  I  f  C  ■ 

trolled — for  the  elimination  of=  IHr  IfrllUtKj  LtltllLC  B 

censorship  and  interference  by|  U  h  ^  | 

news  and  expres^on.  I  BY  AN  OVERWHELMING  PREFERENCE  ■ 

The  American  Society  of  a  g 

Newspaper  Editors  has  since  m  Streamer  ffcaa  oay  attoMpt  of  seif  claim  to  feme,  g 

named  a  Standing  Committee  on  1  the  fellewieg  table  ef  cirealatiee  *tetaU  preteefs  g 

World  Freedom  of  Information  aadeeiable  proof  tbot  THB  SCRANTON  TIMES  it  p 

ronstantly  to  survey  the  world  a  trely  Scroetoa't  FIRST  eewtpapor.  B 

free  press  situation.  Observa-  =  YCAiLV  1 

tions  indicate,  among  other  mat-  ^  cmcULAllON  TIMES  TRIBUNE  1 

ters,  that:  ^  rERIOD  Av«rag«  Ntt  fald  Avaraga  Nat  fald  a 

“1.  The  cause  of  freedom  of  i  ENDIN®  JUNE  30th.  Clrcvlatlen  Circulation  g 

information,  despite  world-wide  1T40 . S0,3S9 .  38,123  p 

publicity  and  attention,  has  not  ^  *1f41 . 44,020  33,410  g 

been  conspicuously  advanc^  1442  44,241  33,335  a 

with  the  end  of  the  war.  1943  47,804  32,390  p 

“2.  During  the  past  three  .  51,027  .  32,424 

monttis  political  pressure  has  1945  54,337  34,480 

been  exercised  against  newspa-  *  drop  in  oIreaUtlon  br  both  newapagtert  from  1940  to  1941  p 

pers  in  nations,  members  of  the  '*“•  ‘Y.  •  *“  ***•  5v»»«>r‘P“pn  ?»'««  •"  i®*®  ««  *•  3e 

UNO,  and  by  one  device  or  an-  trmpomry  drop  m  drcuintion. 

other  editors  and  their  news-  S 

papers  have  been  suopressed  for  a  THE  READERS  CHOICE  CONTINUES  g 

opposing  government  poUcies.  g  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  SCRANTON  TIMES.  p 

“3,  In  some  nations  and  areas,  m  ■.  u  l  i  j  i  j  •  .u  it  i  i  i  E 

statesmen  have  evidently  drawn  =  *•‘"^'"9  yean— July  I,  g 

no  lessons  from  the  most  terri-  _  '•  '^^5  (the  war  yean)— Tha  Scranton  Timai  p 

ble  and  devastating  struggle  in  S  gained  8,317  copies  daily,  while  our  ntorning  contemporary  p 

history  which  was  the  result  of  M  was  picking  up  870  daily.  g 

secret  diplomacy,  trickery,  ultra-  g  p 

?i‘Sr’incturngTen7orsW^  And  NOW  . . .  Th.  Scraaton  Tim..  N.f  Paid  Cire.lafle.  | 

and  control  of  all  media  of  pub-  1944. .  .54,224  g 

lie  knowledge  and  expression,  n,  ^  ,  ..gw '  H 

national  and  international.  ^  I 

“4.  While  some  statesmen  are  ^  UIIVUII.  | 

honest  and  sincere  in  their  de-  FIRST'*  »•»»  •  FIRST'*  cireaUtioa  .  .  FIRST"  aA»*rtiiiaf  ■ 
sire  to  promote  and  perpetuate  g  rilvjl_  »  B 

freedom  of  the  press  in  their  ~  .......  B 

re^ective  nations,  the  problem  3  *•'"  s**«i  om  bo  vorlftrfjtirom  Audit  Bunmi  oi  drenlatloa  g 

is  intricate  and  denendent  to  "  B 

some  extent  on  the  Vttitude  of  diillll  '  . 


An  Associated  Press  survey  of 


THE  READERS'  CHOICE 

BY  AN  OVERWHELMING  PREFERENCE 

Streager  Niaa  aay  aftompt  of  self  claim  to  fame, 
tbe  fellewiag  table  ef  cirealatiea  *tetaU  prateaft 
uadealabl*  proof  tbot  THE  SCRANTON  TIMES  it 
traly  Scroatoa't  FIRST  aowtpopor. 


YEARLY 

CIRCULATION 

TIMES 

TRIBUNE 

PERIOD 

Average  Not  Paid 

Average  Nat  Paid 

ENDIN®  JUNE  lOth. 

Circulation 

Circulation 

1940  .  .  . 

.  .  50,389  .  . 

.  .  .  38,123 

*1941  .  .  . 

.  .  44,020  .  . 

.  .  .  33,410 

1942  .  .  . 

.  .  44,241  .  . 

.  .  .  33,335 

1943  .  .  . 

.  .  47,804  .  . 

.  .  .  32,390 

1944  .  .  . 

.  .  51,027  .  . 

.  .  .  32,424 

1945  .  .  . 

.  .  54,337  .  . 

.  .  .  34,480 

*  Tlir  drop  In  olreuUtlon  br  both  newtpapen  from  1940  to  1941 
waa  doc  to  a  riM  In  the  snbaeiiptloa  price  In  1940  from  Se  to  3e 
with  expected  temporarr  drop  In  circulation. 

THE  READERS'  CHOICE  CONTINUES 
IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  SCRANTON  TIMES. 

It  will  be  noted  that  during  the  past  four  years — July  I, 
1941,  to  July  I,  1945  (the  war  years) — ^The  Scranton  Times 
gained  8,317  copies  daily,  while  our  morning  contemporary 
was  picking  up  870  daily. 

And  NOW  . . .  The  Scraaton  Timet  Net  Paid  Circulatlen 
for  JAN.,  1 944... 54,224 

Dije  Scranton  tlTtmesi 

FIRST"  news  .  FIRST"  circaUtion  .  .  FIRST"  *^»*rtit'af 

*.\ll  fleurre  iclvm  can  be  verified  from  Audit  Bureau  oi  drenlatloa 
Reporta. 


ence  of  “subversive  elemeatr 
within  the  country. 

Hungary  maintains  a  "tern- 
tiny’’  over  outgoing  dixpa^^im 
on  behalf  of  the  Russians,  but 
only  one  news  message  hu  been 
halted  in  transmission.  That 
dispatch,  the  Russians  said,  wii 
“untrue.” 

In  Bulgaria,  Rumania  ud 
Czechoslovakia,  press  reports 
are  transmitted  uncensore^il. 
though  in  Rumania  incoming 
news  dispatches  are  subject  to 
censorship  before  publication. 

’The  censorship  situation  in 
Poland  is  just  as  difficult  for 
local  publishers  as  for  foreign 
correspondents.  Everything  pub¬ 
lished  in  Polish  newspapers  gets 
close  scrutiny  from  the  censors, 
who  are  often  advised, by  the 
Russians. 

■ 

Promotion  for  Shennan 

D.  W.  Sherman,  long  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  newsprint  indus¬ 
try,  has  been  promoted  to  com¬ 
mercial  vicepresident  of  St 
Maurice  Valley  Paper  C!o.,  Ltd. 
A  headline  on  an  announcement 
in  E&P,  Feb.  16,  indicated  Mr. 
Sherman  had  just  joined  the 
firm.  His  many  friends  know 
that  is  erroneous. 


I  National  Magazine  Seeb 
1  Mail  Order  Cop3rwriter 

t 

>  Th*  man  who  gait  this  job  vrM 
g*i  a  good  salary  io  sfari  wiik 
and  will  hava  a  good  opperhinHy 
io  bacom*  an  imporiani  cireuU- 
i  iion  aiacuiiv*  on  on*  of  ih*  meii 

I  famoMt,  largati-circulaiion  mage- 

I  zinat  In  Amarica,  publithad  in  Hw 

I  Eati,  naar  Naw  York  Ciiy.  H#  *2 

I  work  undar  and  hava  ih*  halp  of  • 

I  saatonad  diraci  mail  aipari,  wk* 

I  will  coach  him  and  halp  him  io 

i  tall  tubteripiiont  by  mail  for 

I  Amarica't  favorii*  magaiin*.  H« 

I  muti  hava  imaginaiion  and  wrii- 

ing  iaiani,  and  an  undartianding 
of  how  io  usa  words  io  influence 
ihinking  ihai  will  produeo  tilos. 
This  raquiras  abiliiy  io  hold  i 
raadar’s  iniarasi  and  io  eroeie 
a  powarful  urga  io  ordar  now. 
If  ha  is  undar  35,  raihar  ihan  ovot, 
ihai  will  halp.  Wa  wani  a  eoUoge 
graduaia  of  good  parsonaliiy  end 
a  good  mind.  Unless  you  know 
you  can  wriia  axcepiionaHy  wall, 
plaate  do  noi  aniwor.  Nothing 
short  of  a  writer  who  can  demon- 
strata  outstanding  talent  will  be 
considered.  Tost  your  modesty  in 
the  waste  bashet  for  tha  moment 
and  write  a  direct  mail  tel*'  Inf' 
ter  about  yourself  that  will  force 
us  to  give  you  an  interview.  Tell 
us  your  age,  education,  experience 
I  and  tha  salary  you  expect.  If  Y®* 
have  a  spare  snapshot  of  yourseH, 
include  that  too.  Your  lettar 
be  held  rn  confidence  if  y®*  ** 
desire.  NOW  write  on#  of  f**® 
bast  letters  you  aver  composed  to 
Box  3896,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEi 

PURLISHERfor  Mareli  2, 


Dispatch  Sunday  Magazine,  we're  drawing  on  the  facts  of  proved  response. 
Dispatch  readers  not  only  “know  what  they  like,”  but  they  know  art.  Per¬ 
haps  they  wouldn't  go  into  a  Sunday  sweat  about  Fra  Filippo  or  Botticelli 
and  other  disciples  of  the  Florentinian  school.  But  you  can  bet  they  didn't 
brush  off  the  story  of  Howard  Chandler  Christy,  famous  Zanesville  artist 
whose  New  York  friends  call  him  the  “One-Man  Ohio  Chamber  of 
Commerce.” 

!So  rotogravure  or  magazine  schedule  is  complete 

u'ithout  the  Columbus  Sunday  Dispatch  Magazine. 


LOCAL  BOY  MAKES  GOOD  NEWS 


Before  taking  present  post, 
he  designed  and  completed 
Dispatch  color-photo  studio 
^hich  has  been  declared  *‘un- 
equaled  in  the  U.  S.  A.”  Only 
three  other  papers  have  com¬ 
parable  equipment. 


Columbus  born,  Ohio  edp- 
cated.  Dispatch  trained,  Gor¬ 
don  Kuster  has  just  the  right 
backg  round  to  serve  as 
Sunday  Magazine  editorial 
director.  Recently  elected  an 
Asso<fiate  of  Photographic 
Society  of  America. 


Repre$eiiled  Nationally  by  O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Press  Photographers 
Elect,  Adopt  Code 


By  Jack  Price 

THE  first  offices  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Photographers 
Association  were  elected  Feb. 
24,  at  a  two-day  organization 
meeting  at  the  Hotel  New 
Yorker,  New  York  City.  The 
election  is  the  climax  of  nine 
months  of  efforts  to  establish  the 
association. 

Joseph  Costa,  for  many  years 
a  staff  photographer  of  the  New 
York  Daily  Newg  and  former 
prasidant  of  the  New  York  Press 
Photographers  Association,  was 
elected  president  of  NPPA.  Burt 
Williams.  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun- 
Telegraph,  who  has  been  acting 
as  temporary  chairman,  was 
elected  secretary.  Charles  J. 
Mack,  Newt  of  the  Day  and  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  White 
House  News  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation,  was  elected  treasurer. 
Clarence  V.  Finn,  New  York 
Journal- American  and  president 
of  NYPPA,  and  Andrew  J.  May. 
manager  of  the  Harris  &  Ewing, 
news  picture  service  (Washing¬ 
ton,  O.  C. ) .  were  appointed  pub¬ 
licity  directors. 

Seven  regional  vicepresidents, 
out  of  a  proposed  10,  were 
elected,  as  follows:  Clarence 
Finn.  Boston  Pott,  No.  1:  Rich¬ 
ard  L.  Sarno,  director  of  photog¬ 
raphy  for  the  Hearst  Enter¬ 
prises,  No.  2;  Frank  Johnston. 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  No.  3; 
Phil  Dion.  Detroit  Timet,  No.  4; 
Russell  V.  Hamm.  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  No.  5;  Tony  Garnet,  Miami 
Herald,  No.  6;  Irving  Forbes. 
Lot  Angeles  Examiner,  No.  10. 
Vicepresidents  for  regions  7,  8 
?nd  9  will  be  elected  in  the  near 
f  jture. 

Stotsment  by  Costa 

Costa  made  the  following 
statement  after  his  election:  “It 
is  the  intention  of  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Association 
to  combine  all  elements  of  the 
working  photographic  press  in 
America  to  raise  and  maintain 
the  high  levels  of  photography 
necessary  to  the  advancement  of 
pictorial  journalism.  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  engage  in  labor 
relations  of  any  sort  but  we  do 
propose  to  support  and  cam¬ 
paign  for  legislation  that  is  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  working  news 
photographer  and.  on  the  other 
hand,  to  actively  oppose  any 
legislation  that  is  unfavorable  or 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  a 
free  press,  or  the  free  coverage 
of  news  events. 

“We  are  also  interested  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  welfare  of  the  press 
photographer  in  the  small  and 
medium  sized  cities,  whose  prob¬ 
lems  have  so  long  been  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  more  highly 
publicized  activities  of  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  cameramen.  We  feel 
that  in  any  such  national  organ¬ 
ization  as  ours,  that  the  working 
photographer  from  a  paper  that 
employs  only  one  or  two  men  in 
its  photographic  department 
should  have  as  much  voice  in 


association  affairs  as  that  of  a 
member  of  the  metropolitan  pa¬ 
per  or  major  newsreel  com¬ 
pany.  We  hope  to  be  able,  by 
acting  as  a  national  voice  for  the 
press  photographer,  to  promote 
a  better  understanding  of  our 
problems." 

The  first  constitution  was 
adopted  by  the  group  of  organ¬ 
izers  who  represented  300  work¬ 
ing  newspaper  photographers  in 
all  sections  of  the  country. 

The  constitution  contains  a 
code  of  ethics  which  every  mem- 
k>er  must  sign  when  joining.  It 
follows. 

Cod*  of  Ethics 

“Our  standards  of  business 
dealings,  ambitions  and  relations 
shall  have  in  them  a  note  of 
sympathy  for  our  common  hu¬ 
manity.  and  shall  always  re¬ 
quire  us  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  our  hipest  duties  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  society.  In  every  situa¬ 
tion  in  our  business  life:  in 
every  responsibility  that  comes 
before  us,  our  chief  thought 
shall  be  to  fill  that  responsibility 
and  discharge  that  duty  so  when 
we  have  ended  each  of  them  we 
shall  have  endeavored  to  lift  the 
level  of  human  ideals  and 
achievements  higher  than  we 
found  them. 

“The  practice  of  press  photog¬ 
raphy,  both  as  a  science  and  an 
art,  is  worthy  of  the  very  best 
thought  and  endeavor  of  those 
who  enter  into  it  as  a  vocation. 

“Our  brother  press  photogra¬ 
pher's  name  and  reputation  shall 
be  as  sacred  to  us  as  our  own. 

“Business  promotion  in  its 
many  forms  is  essential,  but  un¬ 
true  statements  of  any  nature 
are  unworthy  of  a  professional 
press  photographer  and  we  se¬ 
verely  condemn  any  such  prac¬ 
tice. 

“It  is  our  duty  to  encourage 
and  assist  all  members  of  our 


profession,  individually  and  col¬ 
lectively,  so  that  the  quality  of 
press  photography  may  con¬ 
stantly  be  raised  to  higher 
standards. 

“The  profession  of  press  pho¬ 
tography  affords  an  opportunity 
to  serve  the  public  that  is 
equalled  by  few  other  vocations, 
and  all  members  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  should  strive  by  example 
and  influence  to  maintain  high 
standards  of  ethical  conduct 
against  the  attacks  of  all  mer¬ 
cenary  interests. 

"No  member  of  the  association 
.shall  enter  into  an  agreement  of 
any  nature  whatsoever,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  which  is  to  limit  produc¬ 
tion  or  competition,  or  perform 
any  act  which  in  contrary  to  law. 

“Every  member  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  shall  be  at  liberty  at  all 
times  and  in  every  respect  and 
particular  to  conduct  himself  as 
he  sees  fit,  so  long  as  he  does  not 
violate  the  above  provisions,  or 
the  Code  of  Ethics.” 

Organisation's  Purpose 

The  preamble  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  states  the  purposes  of  the 
organ'zation: 

( a )  The  advancement  of  press 
photography  in  all  its  branches. 

( b )  To  create,  promote  and 
maintain  cordial  relations  and 
cooperation,  a  higher  spirit  of 
fraternalism,  the  interchange  of 
thought  and  opinion  freely  and 
a  high  standard  of  conduct 
among  its  members. 

( c )  To  oppose  violations  and 
infringements  of  the  rights  of 
Press  Photographers  or  their  or¬ 
ganizations. 

( d )  To  promote  a  better 
iinder.«tanding  of  the  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers’  problems. 

( e  >  To  propose  and  support 
legislation  favorable  to  and  op- 
po.'e  legislation  unfavorable  or 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
the  profession. 

( f )  To  faster  the  practical 
benefits  to  be  derived  from 
personal  acquaintanceship  and 
the  discussion  of  subjects  re¬ 
lated  to  press  photography. 

(g)  To  consult  and  cooperate 
with  any  and  all  national,  .state 
and  local  authorities  having  to 
do  with  the  control  or  restric¬ 
tion  of  Press  Photographers' 
activities. 

(h)  To  cooperate  with  and 


support  all  recognized  lom 
Press  Photographers’  Ass^ 
tions  in  their  immediate  prob¬ 
lems. 

(i)  The  promotion  of  sucb 
other  activities  as  are  related 
thereto. 

( j )  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
founders  of  this  Association  that 
it  shall  in  no  way  be  involved 
in  labor  relations  of  any  sort 
notwithstanding  anything  that 
may  herein  be  so  construed. 

Memberahipa  Definad 

Membership  provisions  fol¬ 
low: 

Section  1. 

The  membership  of  this  or 
ganization  shall  consist  of  work¬ 
ing  Press  Photographers  regu¬ 
larly  employed  as  such  by  all 
organizations  having  to  do  with 
the  dissemination  of  news  to 
the  general  public. 

(  a )  A  Press  Photographer  b 
hereby  defined  under  this  con¬ 
stitution  as  follows  an  individ¬ 
ual  who  pictures  the  news 
through  the  medium  of  photog¬ 
raphy  for  any  periodical,  syn¬ 
dicate  or  newsreel  engaged  in 
the  dissemination  of  news. 

Section  2. 

QUALIFICATIONS  — All  ap¬ 
plicants  for  active  voting  mem¬ 
bership  must  be  Press  Photor 
raphers  and  must  have  been 
employed,  as  defined  in  Section 
1  of  this  article,  for  a  minimum 
of  two  (2)  years  immediatel; 
preceding  his  application. 

Section  3. 

ASSOCIATE  MEMBERSHIP 
— All  individuals  who  qualif) 
under  the  provisions  herein  set 
forth  shall  become  associate 
members  without  a  vote. 

( a )  All  individuals  who  qual¬ 
ify  as  Press  Photographen.  but 
in  a  limited  or  part-time  cr 
pacity.  or  all  free-lance  Prec 
Photographers  may  qualify  for 
associate  membership. 

(b»  Any  active  or  life  mem¬ 
ber  who  ceases  to  be  directly 
connected  with  the  photo¬ 
graphic  profession,  his  status 
shall  revert  to  that  of  associate 
member. 

A  mimeograph  bulletin  will 
be  edited  by  Lester  MacUllan 
of  Boston  and  sent  to  all  mem¬ 
bers. 


Orgoniaers  oi  the  National  Press  Photographers'  As  socicrtion:  Left  to  right,  front,  Lester  R,  Mck  Uta 
Boston  American:  Clarence  Finn.  Boston  Posh  Burt  Williams,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph; 

New  York  Dcdly  News,  president;  Charles  J.  Mack.  News  of  the  Day,  Washington,  D.  Cj  WilboB  - 
Finn.  New  York  loumal-Americon;  and  Andrew  J.  May,  Harris  &  Ewing,  Wcushington.  D.  CL' 
ris  OstrofL  Boston  Record;  William  Yocum.  Philade  Iphia  Bulletin:  Louis  Teton.  Boston  Recorw 
roe  D.  Stroecker.  Detroit  News;  Philip  E.  Dion,  Detroi  t  Times;  A.  Aubrey  Botine,  Baltimore  Sun;  and  rrw 

J.  Merta,  Acme  Newspictures. 

IDITOR  A  PUILISHER  for  Marsh  J.^***!.*! 
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GSAPLEX'made  pboCo  by  Ladas  Beebe, 
from  **HighbaU:  A  Fureant  of  Trains** 


"It  Takes  More  Than  Speed!” 

says  Lucius  Beebe,  critic  and  cameraman 


New  Train  Book  Ready 

Mr.  Beebe’s  latest  book,  “Highball:  A 
Pageant  of  Trains,’’  published  by  D. 
Appleton-Century,  is  currently  avail¬ 
able.  Speaking  of  the  camera  equip¬ 
ment  he  used  to  shoot  its  excellent 
pictures,  Beebe  says:  “I  used  a  4  x  5 
GR  AFLEX-made  camera  because  it  is 
absolutely  dependable  under  all  con¬ 
ditions  of  heat  and  cold.  Moreover,  I 
like  its  foolproof  simplicity  of  opera¬ 
tion,  and  its  presentation  of  the  precise 
image  available  to  the  photographer 
up  to  the  split  second  of  exposure!’’ 
GRAFLEX,  Inc.,  Rochester  8,  N.  Y. 
(Formerly  The  Folmer  Graflex  Cor¬ 
poration) 


GRAFLEX,  me 

VISIT  Graflex  InformationCenters— AtSORockefeller 
Plaza,  N.Y.,  and  3045  Witshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles, Cal. 


TtJCius  Beebe  is  well-known  to  the 
world  as  a  New  York  drama  critic 
journalist,  but  with  four  picture 
books  about  American  trains  to  his 
credit,  he  also  ranks  as  a  leading  fig¬ 
ure  in  the  highly  specialized  field  of 
i^lroad  photography!  Beebe  is  quick 
to  emphasize  that  he  is  a  railroad 
photographer  first,  last,  and  always. 

MITOI  a  PUILIS  her  for  March  2. 


‘T  have  never  in  my  life,”  he  asserts, 
“taken  a  picture  of  a  dog,  a  house,  or 
another  person!” 

Dependability  Is  Essential 

“Speed  is  important  in  photographing 
fast  trains,”  Beebe  says,  “but  when 
you  make  three  trips  to  Colorado,  as 
I  have  done,  for  a  single  train  shot 
available  only  a  few  days  each  year, 
you  can’t  afford  to  have  anything  go 
wrong  with  your  camera — it  must  be 
absolutely  dependable!” 

Offers  Amateurs  Advice 
Although  he  warns  that  most  railroad 
fans  are  “crazy  as  bedbugs,”  Beebe  is 
anxious  to  give  advice  to  prospective 
train  photographers:  “In  photograph¬ 
ing  steam  engines,”  he  says,  “smoke 
— as  an  index  of  action — is  an  ab¬ 
solute  requisite!  Action  shots  of  mov¬ 
ing  trains,”  he  adds,  “should  be  taken 
from  a  three-quarters  angle,  head  on 
— always  try  to  show  the  full  length 
of  the  train.” 

1944 
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L.  A.  Times  Gets  Okay 
For  Color  Video  Tests 


By  Jerry  Walker 

THE  FCC's  ciurently  receptive 
attitude  toward  newspaper 
ventures  in  radio  was  expressed 
this  week  in  three  noteworthy 
rulings: 

1.  Permission  was  granted 
to  the  Los  Angele*  Timet,  in 
the  name  of  the  Times-Mirror 
Company,  to  establish  an  experi¬ 
mental  color  television  station. 

2.  Authority  was  given  to 
Mrs.  Dorothy  S.  Thackrey, 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Pott,  to  acquire  three- 
fourths  of  the  stock  of  KMTR 
in  Los  Angeles. 

3.  The  A.  S.  Abell  Company, 
publisher  of  the  Baltimore  Sun- 
papers,  was  added  to  the  list  of 
recipients  of  conditional  grants 
for  FM  stations. 

This  action  followed  close  on 
the  heels  of  the  Commission’s  ap- 
proval  of  the  purchase  of  WFIL 
by  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
(E&P,  Feb.  23.) 

One  note  of  reverse  in  the 
prevailing  trend  of  newspaper 
interest  in  radio  was  found  in 
the  application  by  E.  S.  Fentress 
and  Charles  E.  Marsh  to  sell 
their  50%  interest  in  WACO 
<md  KNOW  in  Texas  so  they  can 
devote  their  full  time  to  pub¬ 
lishing.  Mr.  Fentress  is  a  ma¬ 
jor  stockholder  in  the  Waco 
newspapers  and  Mr.  Marsh  has 
a  minority  interest. 

But  it  wouldn’t  be  a  complete 
withdrawal  of  newspaper  inter¬ 
est  from  radio,  since  one  of  the 
prospective  purchasers  is  C.  C. 
Woodson,  publisher  of  the 
Brownwood  Bulletin  who  has 
been  active  in  radio  there  and 
has  applications  on  file  for  new 
stations  at  Lubbock  and  Odessa. 
His  partner  in  the  Waco  ven¬ 
ture,  which  involves  $200,000, 
would  be  Wendell  Mayes,  man¬ 
ager  of  KBWD,  Brownwood. 

The  FM  grant  to  the  Abell 
Company  was  voted  by  Chair¬ 
man  Porter  and  Commissioners 
Walker  and  Durr  as  an  addition 
to  a  previously  announced  list  of 
six  stations  for  the  Baltimore- 
Annapolis  area.  It  is  for  a  met¬ 
ropolitan  station. 

Mrs.  Thackrey  announced  ac¬ 
quisition  of  KM’TR  stock  for 
$280,312  and  it  was  reported  she 
had  already  arranged  to  buy 
other  outstanding  stock  which 
will  give  her  95%  ownership. 
Mrs.  Thackrey  also  owns  KYA 
in  San  Francisco  and  WLIB  in 
New  York. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times’  video 
station  is  to  be  erected  atop  Mt. 
Disappointment,  near  Mt.  Wil¬ 
son,  and  it  will  be  one  of  the 
most  powerful  ever  licensed  for 
experimental  work  wi^  a  rating 
of  5,000  watts.  It  will  be  the 
first  color  television  station  in 
the  West 

24  Api^ccmts.  9  Channels 
THE  forthcoming  consolidated 
hearing  (probably  in  May  or 
Jime)  on  the  applications  for 
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FM  metropolitan  station  permits 
in  the  New  York  City  area  is 
bound  to  be  far  more  argu¬ 
mentative  than  indicated  by  the 
preliminary  announcement.  ( E. 
&  P.,  Feb.  23.) 

The  Commission  has  thrown 
into  the  same  pool  the  applica¬ 
tions  of  five  prospective  FM 
broadcasters  in  the  northern 
New  Jersey  zone,  thus  making 
24  contestants  for  9  available 
frequencies.  Four  of  the  appli¬ 
cants  mentioned  last  week  are 
newspapers  and  four  are  labor 
union  affiliates. 

’The  five  New  Jersey  appli¬ 
cants  of  record  are:  North  Jer¬ 
sey  Radio,  Inc.,  Newark  Evening 
Newt;  Radio  Projects,  Inc.,  New¬ 
ark  Star-Ledger;  UAW-CIO  of 
Newark,  Atlantic  Broadcasting 
Co.  and  North  Jersey  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.  of  Paterson. 

121/2  1^08  of  Dimes 

DIMES  collected  by  KMOX  and 

the  St.  Louit  ( Mo. )  Globe- 
Democrat  tor  the  infantile  pa¬ 
ralysis  fund  extended  12V^  miles, 
it  was  reported  this  week  by  A1 
Weisman,  who  handled  the 
newspaper  promotion,  and  Da¬ 
vid  Moore  of  the  station. 

General  Notes 

THE  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 

Company,  which  constructed 
the  first  FM  station  west  of  the 
Alleghenies  in  1940,  has  applied 
for  permission  to  build  a  new 
FM  station  at  Wausau,  with  a 
transmitter  on  Rib  Mountain, 
highest  point  in  the  state.  .  .  . 
Paul  Manning,  newscaster  who 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  reporter  to  witness  both  the 
German  surrender  at  Reims  and 
the  Jap  capitulation  in  Tokyo 
Bay,  has  formed  his  own  com¬ 
pany  to  produce  consumer-tested 
radio  programs.  .  .  .  Afternoon 
radio  listening  has  surpassed  the 
record  set  on  VE-Day,  and  morn¬ 
ing  listening  also  has  climbed, 
according  to  the  Cooperative 
Analysis  of  Broadcasting.  .  .  . 
Almost  two-thirds  (57)  of  the 
companies  which  have  obtained 
OPA  set  prices  are  newcomers 
in  the  field,  the  Radio  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association  reports. 


CHURCH  MUSIC 

Strumming  the  Japanese  somi- 
sen  is  Harlow  Church,  Acme 
Newspictures  photographer-cor* 
respondent  in  Tokyo.  His  inter* 
ested  audience  includes  a  Gei¬ 
sha  girl  and  an  interpreter. 

Pittsburgh  Dailies 
Force  Safety  Low 

Pittsburgh  —  A  campaign  by 
Pittsburgh’s  three  daily  news¬ 
papers  resulted  this  week  in  leg¬ 
islation  which  may  save  him- 
dreds  of  lives.  It  was  directly 
as  a  result  of  the  campaign  that 
City  Council  passed  and  Mayor 
Lawrence  signed  an  ordinance 
requiring  safeguards  for  gas 
stoves  in  homes. 

The  Press  began  the  campaign 
late  in  December,  after  carbon 
monoxide  deaths  reached  a  new 
all-time  high.  The  year  ended 
with  a  total  of  36  deaths,  half 
of  them  within  a  month  before 
the  campaign  was  begun.  The 
Sun-Telegraph  and  Post-Gazette 
joined  in  the  fight. 

As  one  result,  the  death  toll 
from  carbon  monoxide  during 
the  first  six  weeks  of  1946 
dropped  to  four.  The  new  ordi¬ 
nance  requires  that  all  gas  heat¬ 
ing  stoves  and  other  gas  appli¬ 
ances  that  are  used  in  living 
quarters  be  provided  with 
flue  connections  to  the  outer 


Jap  Reader's  Digest 

A  Japanese  language  edition 
of  the  Reader’s  Digest  has  been 
established  in  Tokyo,  Dr.  Bar¬ 
clay  Acheson,  Director  of  Inter¬ 
national  editions  of  the  Reader’s 
Digest,  reported  from  Japan  this 
week.  Beginning  with  the  May 
issue,  a  128-page  edition  in 
Japanese  will  be  published 
monthly. 


RADIO  ENGINEERS 

Complete  Engineering  Services 

AM-FM-TELEVISION 

Commercial  Radio  Equipment  Co. 

809-12  INTERNATIONAL  BLDG. 

WASHINGTON  4,  D.  C. 


IS84  CROSSROADS 
HOLLYWOOD,  CAL 


CVRM' 

MomwU  L.  DUUrd—Gem.  tfgr. 


PORTER  BLDG. 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
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Chandler  TeUs 
Trend  to  News 
Of  Real  Estate 

Cleveland — For  the  first  time 
in  its  history,  the  Natk^  As¬ 
sociation  of  Home  Builders,  it 
its  recent  con¬ 
vention  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  invited 
n  e  wspapermen 
to  address  its 
membership. 

The  speakers 
were  James  K. 

Chandler,  real 
estate  editor  of 
the  Cleveland 
Prett,  and  A. 

Campbell  Mac- 
Isaac,  real  es¬ 
tate  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Ghaadki 
Herald  American. 

Mr.  Chandler  emphuized  that 
newspapers  are  perforce  girint 
more  space  to  real  estate  newi 
because,  “Home  building  adds 
up  to  the  biggest  story  of  this 
year — and  possibly  the  biggest 
story  of  1947,  too.’’ 

“Smaller  dailies  which  have 
not  ha#  even  part-time  real  » 
tate  editors  heretofore,  are  find¬ 
ing  the  advantages  of  channe^ 
ing  this  type  of  news  into  the 
hands  of  one  person,”  he  said. 

“The  present  trend  is  to  ux 
the  real  estate  editor  usd  his 
pages  to  serve  the  newspape 
readers  generally.  Thii  le 
quires  the  use  of  an  alert  and 
qualified  news  reporter. 


New  Projects 
in  Greensboro 

( now  buildinx  or  planiwd) 

•  Gaylord  Container  Corp, 

•  Container  Corp.  of  Asi- 
erica 

•  Sears,  Roebuck  null 
order  outlet  and  relasl 
store 

•  Transparent  Packing! 
Mfg.  Co. 

•  Reynolds  Tobacco  (jO. 
redrying  plant 

IN  FOUR  MONTHS 

21  New  Service  Enterpriaci 

13  New  Retail  Establiih- 
ments 


GREENSBORO 

North  Carolina 

NEWS-RECORD 

Kep.  t>> 

.laiin  \  Kellc.',  1"^ 
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RCA  Laboratories  provides  another  great  achievement  in  television— the  “mirror-backed”  Kinescope,  or  picture  tube. 


Mqw  "seofchUght  briUiancQ''  for  homo  totovision  I 


light  rays  from  becoming  lost  through  the 
buck  of  the  tube.  Just  as  the  reflector  of  a 
searchlight  concentrates  its  beam— so  does 
this  metallic  film  reflector  double  the  bril¬ 
liance  and  clarity  of  detail  in  home  tele¬ 
vision  receivers. 

Similar  progress-making  research  at 
RCA  Laboratories  is  being  applied  am- 
stantly  to  all  RCA  Victor  products— assur¬ 
ing  you  that  anything  you  buy  bearing  the 
RCA  monogram  is  one  of  the  finest  instru¬ 
ments  of  its  kind  science  has  achieved. 


Now,  large  screen  television  pictures  are 
hvice  as  bright— yes,  twice  as  bright  as 
ever  before! 

You  can  “count  every  eyelash”  in  the 
close-ups.  You’ll  almost  want  to  shake 
hands  with  the  people  on  your  television 
screen— so  great  is  the  illusion  that  they 
are  actually  in  your  living  room. 

This  new  sharpness  and  brilliance  is 
achie\ed  through  the  new  RCA  “mirror- 
backed”  Kinescope,  or  picture  tube,  per¬ 
fected  at  RCA  Laboratories. 

It  has  a  metallic  film— eight-millionths 
of  an  inch  thick.  This  metallic  film  acts  as 
a  reflector,  allowing  electrons  to  pass 
through  to  the  screen  but  preventing 


RCA  Victor  home  television  re¬ 
ceivers  will  lie  available  in  two  tv  pes. 
One  model  will  have  a  direct-view¬ 
ing  screen  about  6  by  8  inches.  The 
other  type  will  be  similar  to  the  set 
shown  above— with  a  screen  about 
15  bv  20  inches.  Both  instruments 
are  being  readied  for  the  public  with 
all  possible  speed  and  should  be 
available  this  vear. 


Radio  Corporation  of  America,  RCA  Build¬ 
ing,  Radio  City,  New  York  20.  Listen  to  The 
RCA  Victor  Show,  Sundays,  4:30  P.M.,  East¬ 
ern  Time,  over  the  NBC  Network. 
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Hoyt’s  Influence  Felt 
As  He  Takes  Over  Post 

By  Harold  Horoux 


DENVER,  Colo. — One  can  find 
a  touch  of  the  Portland  Ore~ 
gonian  in  the  pages  of  the 
Denvar  Port  these  days  — and 
it’s  all  the  influence  of  the  Post's 
new  editor  and  publisher,  Pal¬ 
mer  Hosrt,  who  modernized  the 
Oregonian  and  won  for  it  die 
Utle  “The  N.  Y.  Times  of  the 
West.” 


Changes  were  noticed  in  the 
Post’s  makeup  and  policy  less 
than  48  hours  after  Hoyt  arrived 
in  Denver,  where  he  replaced 
W.  C.  ("Shep”)  Shepherd,  the 
retired  veteran,  as  the  Post's 
headman. 


The  first  changes  in  the  Post 
were  those  that  Hoyt  found  suc¬ 
cessful  on  the  Oregonian, 

"For  example,”  Hoyt  told 
EDiroa  k  PuBLisHKR,  "I  sug¬ 
gested  to  Larry  Martin,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  that  the  Post  might 
eliminate  jumps  inside  from 
stories  on  Page  One.  In  other 
words,  I  feel  the  reader  wants 
his  story  complete  on  Page  One 
without  having  to  turn  inside 
seven  or  eight  times  on  differ¬ 
ent  stories.” 


Oregonian  Studied 

Martin  explained  that  he  gave 
his  news  editor  and  members  of 
toe  copy  desk  copies  of  toe 
Oregonian  to  study. 

“We  were  ready  the  next  day 
to  follow  out  Mr.  Hoyt’s  sug- 
pstions,”  said  Martin,  who  also 
had  served  as  managing  editor 
under  Shepherd.  “I  think  toe 
no-jump  policy  makes  a  snap¬ 
pier  paper.  We  have  had  hun¬ 
dreds  of  compliments  within  the 
first  few  days.” 

Hoyt  said  he  would  make  no 
“radical  changes  "  in  the  Post 
but  would  institute  numerous 

minor  changes  gradually _ 

changes,  that  he  said  were  con¬ 
sider^  “standard  newspaper 
practice”  in  many  parts  of  the 
nation. 

The  changes  made  were  the 
first  in  toe  Post  since  toe  death 
of  F.  G.  Bonfils,  co-founder  of 
the  newspaper,  13  years  ago. 
Shepherd,  during  his  reign  as 
editor  and  publisher,  had  con¬ 
ducted  toe  paper — both  in  style 
and  policy— strictly  in  toe  Bon¬ 
fils  fashion. 

Other  changes  in  Post  style, 
put  into  effect  during  Hoyt’s 
first  week,  included: 

1 —  Elimination  of  unneeded 
typographical  periods.  In  the 
past,  toe  Post  used  all  slugs 
like  this: — (A.P.) — or,  like  this: 
— (I.N.S. ).  Now,  they  appear 
as  (AP),  (INS),  etc. 

2 —  Elimination  of  boxed  lines 
around  box  stories.  Now,  the 
boxed  stories  are  used  merely 
indented. 

3 —  Elimination  of  the  historic 
words  above  the  banner  on 
Page  One.  Those  words  were: 


“In  this  Newspaper  Daily  and 
Sunday  you  will  find  Associated 
Press  Wirephotos,  Wide  World 
Photos  and  toe  Worldwide  News 
Services  of  toe  Associated  Press, 
Chicago  Tribune,  New  York 
Times  and  International  News 
Day  and  Night  Wire  Services.” 

4 — Appearance  of  Bruce  A. 
Gustin’s  by-line  on  his  daily 
column,  called,  “That’s  That.” 
This  column,  published  every 
day  on  Page  Two,  Columns  One 
and  Two,  is  toe  Post’s  editorial 
column — the  only  column  in  the 
paper  except  Sports  Editor,  Jack 
Carberry’s  “Second  Guess”  and 
Walter  Kieman’s  short-INS  dis¬ 
tributed  contribution,  “One 
Man’s  Opinion.”  Ex-Publisher 
Shepherd  banned  use  of  an  edi¬ 
torial  page  and  all  columnists 
except  Gustin  ( heretofore  un¬ 
credited),  Carberry  and  Kier- 
nan. 

Hoyt  was  reluctant  to  outline 
for  publication  most  of  the  other 
changes  that  he  has  in  mind. 
He  said: 

“We’ll  make  them  as  we  go 
along.  A  few  at  a  time.  How¬ 
ever,  I  wish  to  point  out  we’ll 
make  a  big  play  on  Rocky 
Mountain  Empire  news.  I'Jl 
have  Larry  Martin  give  you 
the  details.” 

Martin,  enthusiastic  over  the 
changes,  said: 

“We  are  going  to  give  very  in¬ 
tensive  coverage  of  the  13 
mountain  and  plains  states — a 
region  that  we,  like  Mr.  Hoyt, 
believe  has  toe  greatest  future 
in  postwar  America. 

“I  have  appointed  Robert 
( “Red” )  Fenwick  as  Rocky 
Mountain  Region  Editor,  and 
he’s  all  ready  on  toe  job.” 

Fenwick,  toe  Post’s  star  re¬ 
porter  has  covered  stories  for 
toe  newspaper  over  a  wide  area, 
ranging  from  Alaska  to  Mexico. 
Until  he  undertook  his  new  job, 
Fenwick  had  been  in  charge  of 
toe  Post’s  statehouse  staff  in 
Denver. 

Has  Roving  Assignment 

“Fenwick,”  said  Martin,  “will 
have  a  roving  assignment.  He’ll 
travel  throughout  the  13  states, 
talk  to 'people  and  see  what  they 
are  thinking  about.  He’ll  line 
up  correspondents  and  photog¬ 
raphers  in  every  city,  town  and 
hamlet  in  the  region.  He’ll  be 
our  city  editor  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Empire — a  city  editor 
who  will  get  out  and  see  people. 
His  will  be  no  mere  desk  job.” 

“Then  you’ll  have,  perhaps, 
a  regional  news  page?”  Martin 
was  asked. 

“Hell,  we’ll  have  more  than 
a  page — we’ll  have  a  section 
before  we  get  through.  News¬ 
print  restrictions  will  hamper 
us  for  awhile  at  the  start — but 
our  plans  are  definite.” 


Hoyt  was  elected  a  director 
of  the  Post  Printing  &  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  on  Feb.  20.  Also  elected 
were  Helen  G.  Bonfils,  daughter 
of  the  co-founder,  and  E.  Ray 
Campbell.  Denver  attorney  who 
handles  the  affairs  of  the  Tarn- 
men  estate.  H.  H.  Tammen 
was  Bonfils’s  co-founder  of  toe 
newspaper. 

The  directors  named  Camp¬ 
bell,  a  former  regent  of  the 
University  of  Colorado,  as  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Miss  Bonfils  as  sec* 
retary-treasurer.  Miss  Sadie 
Schultz  was  named  assistant 
secretary,  and  Henry  Meier  was 
named  assistant  treasurer. 

Hoyt’s  appointment  has  caused 
considerable  comment  through¬ 
out  Colorado’s  rural  press  in  the 
past  week. 

The  Littleton  Independent, 
for  example,  said: 


“A  stranger  was  handed  tht 
destiny  of  Colorado  this 
when  Palmer  Hoyt  of  the  Rut¬ 
land  Oregonian  received  the  ap¬ 
pointment  as  publisher  of  the 
Denver  Post. 

“Our  lives  and  fortunes  ate 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  lit 
Hoyt’s  keeping,  for  the  Oeavtr 
Post — all  jokes  to  the  coatr^ 
— is  the  most  influential  force  ij 
the  state  today. 

“If  Mr.  Hoyt  chooses,  the  weU- 
being  of  thousands  of  Mezkam. 
Spanish  -  Americans,  Negroa. 
Japanese-Americans  and  other 
minority  groups  in  Colorado 
will  be  vastly  improved  . 
there  are  endless  ‘if s’  but  Mr! 
Hoyt  has  encountered  and  cor 
rected  many  evils  in  his  on 
state  of  Oregon,  and  we  belieie 
he  can  secure  equally  benel- 
cent  action  here.” 


AAANUFACTURING 
CENTER  ...  of 
Filling  Station 
Equipment 


^  Filling  stations  throughout  America ...  and  all  over 
the  world. ..look  to  Fort  Wayne  for  oil  and  gasoline 
dispensing  equipment.  The  Wayne  Pump  Company ... 
Bowser . . .  Tokheim . . .  three  higgest  names  in  the  filling 
station  equipment  field  are  all  located  in  Fort  Wayne... 
employing  thousands  of  workers  and  with  sales  offices  in 
principal  cities  promise  to  furnish  steady  employment 
for  the  year  1946 ...  and  a  long  time  into  the  fatore. 


A  400-tcn  prt*  stamping  out  thm  ono»pioco  ttmi 
Housings  for  Woynm  gaooiinm  pumps.  NmtiomsUiy 
adv«riis^~~sold  all  ovmr  tho  uforliL  Pkotogrmpk 
by  courtosy  of  Tho  Wayno  Pump  Co* 


Thm  Mows^Sontinol  is  doiitfored  by  carrior  ovrry  wook  day 
to  97.9%  of  aU  homos  tn  fori  Wayno 


(Thr  KrurS' Sentinel 

^Ct'U  "Qooti  Coe-emuf" 

FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 


REPRESENTATIVES:  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO.  •  NEW  YORK— CHICAGO-DETROIT 
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EDITOR  k  P  U  ills  HER  for  Mapeh**'**‘l*'^®* 


T ypographical  Excellence 


For  the  second  consecutive  year,  this  First  Place  Award  has  been  presented  to 
The  Chicago  Sun  for  “Typographical  Excellence”  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
This  annual  contest  is  sponsored  by  The  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  chapter,  Northwestern  University,  for  members  • 
of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Class  E  includes 
newspapers  with  more  than  75,000  circulation. 


THE  CHICAGO  SUN 
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^.1-1  when  the  former  contend*d|k| 

ttxinClQO  UrQ0S  propaganda  label  could  b 
_  M  ■  avoided  if  the  news  senkn 

Press  Services 

To  Process  News  agreed  that  the  arranla^j 

Mark  Ethridge,  vicepresident  S^VasS 
and  publisher  of  the  Louisville  ^ang®  p 

ffiei.  p?o“pSSi^■!.r/w«!.  Z1 

P^eslTirv^?e'’nof  onfy^'S  distributi^  S' 

news  reports  for  use  of  the  State  Mr.  Forres  saw  he  ftronl 
Department  but  men  to  process  the  State  Departmttfi  dm 
it  for  foreign  broadcasting.  program  now  for  the  wotifi 

The  suggestion  won  the  imme-  many  "barren  areas"  wkn 
diate  concurrence  of  Wilbur  S.  U.  S.  agencies  cannot  function. 
Forrest,  assistant  editor  of  the  Both  speakers  contended  tk 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  AP  and  U.P.  action  in  withdne 
chairman  of  ASNE  Standing  ing  their  reports  was  "too  pf 
Committee  on  World  Freedom  cipitate”  in  view  of  the  fart  ttt 
of  Information.  Congress  has  not  yet  decided  r 

Mr.  Ethridge  and  Mr.  Forrest  the  State  Department’s  isfor 
were  discussing  the  recent  dis-  mation  policy, 
continuance  of  AP  and  U.P.  ser-  Dr.  Robert  D.  Leigh,  dnr 
vice  to  the  State  Department  man  of  the  Commission  on  Fin- 
during  the  Chicago  Roundtable  dom  of  the  Press,  was  the 
of  the  Air  program  on  Feb.  24  gram  moderator. 


conserves  energy  and  promotes  increaied 
efficiency  at  lower  costs. 

In  addition,  Matrix  Contrast  Service  inctodei 
the  regular,  thorough  cleaning  of  matrs^ 
Clean  matrices  save  time  and  trouble  let 
the  machinist,  give  the  operator  a 
more  dependable  keyboard  response,  and  help 
maintain  maximum  machine  output 

Write  today  for  complete  information  to 
Matrix  Contrast  Corporation,  Sole  licensees 
of  the  Percy  L.  Hill  Matrix  Contrast 
Nos.  1,466,437  and  1,796,023,  Empire  Sttte 
Building,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Ear^ 
Agents:  Funditor,  Ltd.  3,  Woodbridge  Street, 
Clerkenwell  Green,  London,  E.  C.  L 


•  Because  Black  and  White  processed  refer¬ 
ence  marks  are  so  easy  to  read,  errors  become 
plainly  visible  in  the  a^embling  elevator  and 
are  detected  and  corrected  before  lines  are 
cast  In  this  way.  Matrix  Contrast  Service 
prevents  an  average  of  approximately  one- 
third  of  all  errors  in  original  composition. 

Errors  are  brought  into  focus  because  Black 
and  White  processed  reference  marks  have 
a  visibility  factor  equivalent  to  9V^-point  type 
as  compared  with  3-point  for  used  non- 
process^  matrices.  Thus,  Matrix  Contrast 
Service  relieves  eyestrain,  lessens  fatigue. 


Off  to  a  Flj^ng  Start! 


■ 


atrtd  ^ 

"“S-ALPH  LAN-^ 


NEA's  new  detective-adventure  strip, 
featuring  for  the  first  time  a  hero  who 
tells  his  own  story  in  the  first  person, 
has  scored  a  tremendous  hit.  Hundreds 
of  newspapers  are  already  using  the 
VIC  FLINT  daily  strip — 85  have  start¬ 
ed  the  Sunday  page! 

Remember,  VIC  FLINT  has  been  on 
the  market  only  eight  weeks — so  that's 
just  the  beginning.  Watch  it  grow! 

And  here's  the  answer  to  editors  who 
have  been  asking  when  they  could 
break  in: 

The  next  continuity  starts  in  the  Vic 
Flint  daily  strip  MARCH  18  and  in 
the  Sunday  page  MARCH  24 


The  Vic  Flint  daily  strip  is  one  of 
eleven  great  comics  included  in 
the  NEA  Full  Service 


The  Vic  Flint  Sunday  page  is  avail¬ 
able  as  a  Standard  half-page 
or  Tabloid  full-page 


Write  or  Wire  for  Sunday  Page  Rates 


1200  West  Third  St.  NEA  SERVICE,  I  nC.  Cleveland  13,  Oh 
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‘United  Front’  Proposed 
For  Advertising  Field 


people  would  not  buy  your  bill  ment's  present  “uni 
of  goods  if  you  had  a  hundred  planning.”  It  is  an  atl 
million  to  spend  for  advertising,  declared,  to  say  to  th 
You  never  could  convince  the  labor  and  business:  ” 
American  people  ...  to  go  have  played  such  a  lari 
through  that  kind  of  wringer  making  it  possible  for 
again.”  numbers  to  ride  in  au 

An  unscheduled  rebuttal  to  and  live  in  homes  ^at 
Mr.  Potter’s  speech  was  made  castles  in  other  lands  a 
by  Edward  N.  Allen,  president  incapable  of  doing  this 
of  Sage*Allen  and  Co.,  Hartford,  now  need  a  nursenn 
Conn.,  who  assailed  the  govern-  have  got  to  take  over.” 


PETAILS  of  a  proposed  policy  sented  for  official  approval  at  a 
under  which  the  United  States  meeting  to  be  held  in  New  York 


S-Point  Policy  cussions  or  me  two-aay  marKet- 

.  ,  ing  conference  was  devoted  to 

orginiLuSS  V‘ep‘?SZ.t"ug*^vm'i»l’ng‘’  ^  the  price-control  questi^.  Many 
«  whole.  Some  medU  and  some  «her  of  the  speakers  advocated  easing 
segments  of  the  industry  are  well  inte-  of  controls,  which  they  said 
grated  and  ^ve  strong  organiratiMs  were  hampering  production  at 

the  tlm.,  , 

industry  on  public  service  matters,  but  Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm, 
there  is  no  one  central  group  looking  out  president  of  the  National  Retail 
for  the  interests  of  all  aspects  of  adver-  Dry  Goods  Association,  charged 

***l?*‘Tfc«  the  OPA  was  bringing 

2.  Toe  numerous  attacks  to  wbico  aa-  ^  ^  i  a  a.i  #»i« 

vertising  has  been  and  still  is  being  sub-  camouflaged  inflation  by  per- 

jected  and  the  apparent  widespread  mitting  “new  inferior  grades  of 

misoonwption  as  to  the  basic  and  vital  merchandise  to  flood  the  market 
role  advertising  plays  in  the  Amencan  makinit  thp  nrodiictinn  of 

system  of  free  enterprise  suggest  that  it  maKing  me  proouciion  OI 

would  be  distinctly  to  the  advantage  of  stflnClSlXl  ^r&GCS  uncconomicdl. 
oil  components  of  the  advertising  indus-  Saul  Cohn,  president  Of  City 
try  to  have  one  place  where  all  would  be  Stores  Co.,  New  York,  said  the 
represented,  a  nationally  recognized  or-  nresent  **administere<l  orices” 
ganization  which  U  not  itself  engaged  a 

in  or  in  any  sense  direcUy  dependent  were  a  threat  to  the  American 
upon  the  advertising  industry  and  which  system  of  free  competition, 
if  given  the  confidrace  and  cooperation  Zenas  L.  Potter,  special  OPA 

assistant,  said  OPA  foresees 
i  The  U  S  Cham^^  tor^  stages  Of  price  control: 

appears  to  6t  the  specifications  for  such  1.  Price  adjustments  due  tO 
a  committee  organization,  within  the  rising  labor  and  materials  costs, 
atructure  of  the  Chamber  itself,  where,  ikp  nrenent  atnoe  2  Prim 
at  present,  the  great  majority  of  adver- 

tisers,  agencies  and  media  are  already  stabilization  gradual _  re 

membera.  appearance  of  price  competition. 

4.  A  group  such  as  the  advertising  with  de-control  proceeding  at  an 
committee  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Cora-  accelerated  pace.  3.  Capacity 
merce  should  be  able  to  accomplish  sev-  oroduption  full  pmDlnvmpnf  nnd 
eral  important  things  without  infringing 

on  the  functions  of  the  numerous  organ-  Stable  COStS.  In  this  Stage,  which 
izations  already  existing  in  the  industry;  Will  appear  some  time  in  1947, 

a.  Promote  better  understanding  of  the  all  Controls  except  that  On  rents 
industry  by  serving  as  a  point  of  con-  can  be  eliminated,  he  said. 

ta  "fi  O'”*  ">>">“"‘1“'’” 

fundamentals  of  what  advertising  is  and  gated  the  National  Association 
does  in  our  economy.  _  of  Manufacturers  for  its  criti- 

b.  Serve  as  a  catalytic  agent  to  effect  cism  Of  price  control  in  full-page 

greater  understanding  among  the  various  newspaper  advertisements.  Re- 
advertiiinff  media  to  eliminate  some  of  a^ii^e.viw^g* 

the  pointless  rivalries  which  have  existed.  «  lOllowil^ 

c.  Obtain  from  each  m^ium  or  other  World  War  I,  Mr.  Potter  said, 
important  group  in  the  industrv  a  state-  “No,  thank  yOU,  Mr.  Wason 

SLl***i  which  they  now  (NAM  president),  the  American 


'‘Birthday  Parly”  by  Lily  Harmon. 

From  the  oriiinat  lithograph.  Coorlray  .Itaociaird  American  Ariitu  CaUeriet. 


~^1LY  Harmon's  dcliglitful  paintings  of  children 
have  received  w  ide  acclaim.  She  so  often  finds  in  a 
child  an  unexpected  (juality  of  heauty,  an  anima¬ 
tion  or  a  spiritual  quality,  and  interprets  them 
skillfully  with  delicacy. 

Of  this  latest  study  she  says,  “  ‘Birthday  Party’ 
developed  from  a  number  of  children’s  parties  1 
have  attended.  What  interested  me  particularly 
w'as  the  intense  absorption  and  delight  of  each 
child  in  his  own  trophy,  to  exclusion  of  all  outside 
activity.  Here  I  have  tried  to  capture  the  individ¬ 
ual  beauty  of  the  children  and  their  special  qual¬ 
ity  of  wonder.” 

Delight  of  each  child  in  his  own  trophy  should 
be  underscored  for  it  is  a  delight  that  lasts  into 
adult  life  expanding  with  a  mature  mind  to  keen 
interest  in  the  trophies  of  all  known  people  in  the 
community.  The  root  and  heart  of  human  interest 
is  localnews  and  the  reason  why  a  Localnews  Daily 
becomes  a  unit  in  the  greatest  advertising  medium 
there  is  —  the  Localnews  Dailies  of  America. 


The  Sunday  Sun’s  filled  with 
features,  comics,  “This 
Week,”  sports  and  black  and 
white  feature  section.  Now 
add  —  “Magazine”  —  a  com¬ 
plete  picture  publication  by, 
of  and  for  Marylanders. 


SPECIAL  AGENCY 


NEW  YORK  •  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO 
BOSTON  •  SYRACUSE  •  PHILADELPHIA 


oMigrmg  a  great  market 


i 


i 


tit 


Both  of  Them 
Sure-fire  Winners 


In  Baltimore,  picking  the  winner  is  easy 
. . .  whether  it's  the  best-selling  car  or  the 
best>selling  paper.  Naturally  enough,  the 
automobile  that's  preferred  by  more 
Baltimoreans  than  any  other  advertises 
regularly  in  Baltimore's  biggest  newspaper 
—  the  News-Post,  first  for  19  years.  To 
put  your  product,  too,  in  the  championship 
class  there's  no  surer  wager  than  the  .  . . 


thi 


"best 


Baltimore  News-Post 


NATIONALLY  REPRESENTEO  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


I*IT0R  ft  PUILISHIR  for  Morch  2,  1«4S 
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INS  Code  of  Ethics 


1.  The  **Canons  of  Journeittin**  of  die  Americen  Soci> 
ety  of  Newspaper  BditnrSf  that  dictate  responsibility, 
freedom  of  the  press,  independence,  sincerity,  inipar* 
tiality,  fair  play,  and  decency,  apply  in  their  entirety  to 
wire  news  as  well  as  to  the  publication  of  an  individual 
newspaper. 


Both 


2.  News  shall  never  be  colored,  distorted,  exaggerated, 
slanted,  misinterpreted  or  so  written  that  it  may  lead 
to  misinterpretation  by  editors,  headline-wrteers,  or 
readers.  This  applies  not  merely  to  direct  statements, 
but  equally  to  omissions  of  qualifying  circumstances 
and  pertinent  context. 

3.  Accurately  presented  news  in  itself  is  often  sensa¬ 
tional,  but  “sensationalism”  in  handling  the  news  is 
strictly  forbidden  and  will  not  be  condoned. 

4.  The  spirit  of  lively  competition  among  the  news 
services  is  healthy,  sound,  and  productive  of  the  great¬ 
est  contributions  to  American  journalism.  It  shall  be 
fostered  insofar  as  it  stimulates  enterprise,  individ¬ 
uality,  and  craftsmanship,  but  not  when  it  conflicts  with 
the  best  interests  of  public  service. 

5.  The  “beat”  is  recogniased  as  a  measure  of  alert  jour¬ 
nalism  only  insofar  as  it  is  accurate  and  complete. 
Beats  that  isre  inaccurate  menace  public  confidence  in 
the  press.  Accuracy  must  always  take  precedence  over 
speed.  “Get  it  first,  but— FIRST  get  it  RIGHT.” 

6*  INS  correspondents  are  chosen  for  their  profes¬ 
sional  competence,  their  maturity,  and  their  sense  of 
responsibility.  They  must  display.these  characteristics 
at  all  times  in  their  handling  of  the  news. 

7.  INS  correspondents  shall  be  chary  of  accepting  con¬ 
fidential,  “off  the  record”  information  when  there  are 
other  legitimate  sources  of  the  same  information  that 
are  not  confidential ;  but  a  confidence,  once  accepted, 
muft  be  respected  absolutely. 

8.  Controversial  matters  cannot  be  considered  ade¬ 
quately  or  accurately  covered  unless  both  sides  of  die 
question  are  reported  with  utmost  fidelity  and  without 
the  slightest  trace  of  bias. 

9.  INS  must  observe  standards  of  good  taste  as  high 
as  the  highest  standards  of  the  newspapers  we  serve. 

10.  INS  recognizes  the  obligadons  which  “Freedom 
of  the  Press”  implies.  It  dedicates  itself  to  a  passionate 
sense  of  resp<ms>bility  to  the  public  and  to  the  senti¬ 
nels  of  Americart4iberty— die  newspaper  editors  of  the 
United  States. 


By  CLAUDE  PEPPE 

UniHd  StatmM  Smimtor  from  FhrUa 
(  DISTMtUTEO  BY  INTaNATIONAl  NEWS 

Washington,  Jan.  31 — (INS)--I 
confident  that  when  Congress  andt 
country  know  the  facts  both  will 
approve  the  four  billion  four  h 
million  dollar  loan  to  Britain. 

It  is  not  Lend-Lease,  nor  is' it 
It  is  a  loan. 

The  loan  is  vitally  necessary  to 
Great  Britain  to  start  her  industrial 
chine  turning  again. 

This  loan  is  to  our  best  peaceti 
tomer.  » 


INTERNATION 


w  HEN  President  Truman  recommended 
to  Congress  the  approval  of  a  four  and  a  half 
billion  dollar  loan  to  Great  Britain,  there  were 
mixed  reactions.  A  great  hue  and  cry  arose  both 
from  those  who  favor  the  loan  and  those  who 
oppose  it. 

As  always,  International  News  Service  cov¬ 
ered  the  spot  news  accurately,  impartially,  com¬ 
pletely— then  proceeded  to  present  both  sides 
of  the  controversy  so  that  readers  could  better 
analyze  for  themselves  the  pros  and  cons  of  this 
issue. 

We  asked  two  leading  senators,  one  for,  and 
the  other  against  the  loan,  to  set  forth  their 
views.  Senator  Claude  Pepper  of  Florida  and 
Senator  Kenneth  S.  Wherry  of  Nebraska  de¬ 
scribed  at  length  their  respective  reasons  for  fa¬ 
voring  and  opposing  the  British  loan. 

Editors  recognized  the  characteristic  fairness, 
as  well  as  the  enterprise,  of  INS  in  this  typical 
non-partisan  invitation  to  intelligent  discussion. 

But  this  fairness  in  presenting  the  pros  and 
cons  of  a  burning  issue  was  not  new  to  INS.  We 
simply  followed  our  Code  of  Ethics,  which  gov¬ 
erns  the  handling  of  all  controversial  news. 

That  code  provides:  ^'Controversial  matters 
cannot  be  considered  adequately  or  accurately 
covered  unless  both  sides  of  the  question  are 
reported  with  utmost  fidelity  and  without  the 
slightest  trace  of  bias.” 

We  are  dedicated  to  fair  and  unbiased  report¬ 
ing.  Our  code  never  lets  us  lose  sight  of  that 
dedication  and  of  our  duty  to  the  public. 


NNETH  S.  WHERRY 

tkihd  State,  Soaoter  from  Hobroska 
Km>  BY  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SOtViCE) 

lligton,  Jan.  31 — (INS)— I  shall 
be  British  loan. 

^theory  that  any  loan'the  United 
|kes  to  anyone  should  be  in  the 
le”  class.  ' 

litish  loan  does  not  meet  that 


rone  else,  I  would  like  to  help 
( other  countries  of  the  world, 
n  here  on  out,  we  must  pro¬ 
be  of  the  American  dollar. 


'  ^EWS  SERVICE 

-  . 


FRANCE'S  FREE  PRESS' 

n  APPEARS  that  the  editors  of  the 

French  resistance  movement  who  en¬ 
dangered  their  lives  and  sometimes  suf¬ 
fered  untold  tortures  during  the  Nazi 
occupation  are  not  going  to  get  the  guaran¬ 
tees  of  free  press  in  the  new  French  con¬ 
stitution  for  which  they  fought  so  nobly. 
Absolute  guarantees  for  this  purpose  were 
recently  refused  by  the  Constitutional 
Commission  of  the  French  National  Assem¬ 
bly.  What  resulted  is  this  beautiful  sound¬ 
ing  bit  of  double  talk: 

“Every  man  is  free  to  speak,  write,- print, 
publish,  and  generally  express,  to  broad¬ 
cast,  or  to  defend  any  opinion  to  the  extent 
that  such  opinion  does  not  violate  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  present  declaration  or  un¬ 
justly  attack  the  reputation  of  an  individ¬ 
ual  or  a  group.  No  opinion  may  be  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  people  by  coercion,” 

It  sounds  good,  but  what  it  means  is 
that  no  one  can  criticize  in  speech  or  print 
the  finally  adopted  French  constitution  or 
the  government  that  contrived  it.  It  is 
intended  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  pre¬ 
war  French  press  which  was  controlled  by 
various  industrial  and  political  interests 
all  over  the  continent  of  Europe.  News 
and  editorial  columns  were  for  sale  at  that 
time  the  same  as  advertising  columns.  The 
new  constitution  practically  guarantees  a 
government-controlled  press.  The  continu¬ 
ing  government  control  over  the  new 
French  news  agency  is  a  good  indication  of 
what  the  Communist  and  Socialist  majori¬ 
ties  are  seeking. 

All  this  bears  out  the  statement  this 
week  by  the  ASNE  Standing  Committee 
on  World  Freedom  of  Information  to  the 
effect  that  “the  cause  of  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation,  despite  world-wide  publicity 
and  attention,  has  not  been  conspicuously 
advanced  with  the  end  of  the  war.”  It  is 
further  stated  that  “in  some  nations  and 
areas,  statesmen  have  evidently  drawn  no 
lessons  from  the  most  terrible  and  devas¬ 
tating  struggle  in  history  which  was  the 
result  of  secret  diplomacy,  trickery,  ultra¬ 
nationalism.  demagoguery  and  repression, 
including  censorship  and  control  of  all 
media  of  public  knowledge  and  expression, 
national  and  international.” 

Immediately  following  the  end  of  the 
war  in  Europe  considerable  lip  service  was 
paid  by  leaders  in  liberated  countries  to 
the  free  American  press,  the  ideal  of  world 
wide  freedom  of  information,  and  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  those  principles  to  their  own 
country.  It  made  good  reading  at  the 
time  and  caused  many  of  us  to  be  optimis¬ 
tic  for  the  future. 

Now,  with  the  opposition  that  has  arisen 
to  this  movement  in  the  United  Nations 
it  becomes  doubtful  whether  the  efforts  of 
the  United  States  will  ever  bear  fruit. 
The  U.S.  delegates  have  requested  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  to  under¬ 
take  a  full  study  of  the  whole  problem  of 
freedom  of  infortnation  with  a  view  to 
preparing  draft  recommendations  or  a 
draft  ‘convention  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  and  later  to 
member  governments. 

Progress  might  be  made  in  the  UN 
organization  but  considerable  missionary 
work  will  have  to  be  done  anrang  the 
member  governments. 


EDITORIAL 


I  leil  you.  Nay:  but,  except  ye  repent,  ye 
shall  all  likewise  perish. — St.  Luke,  XIII;  3. 

NEW  CmCULA'nON  fflGH, 
MORE  NEWSPAPERS  IN  '45 

TOTAL  morning  and  evening  newspaper 

circulations  rose  to  a  new  high  in 
1945  increasing  almost  2,500,000  to  48,384,- 
188,  according  to  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
Year  Book  Number  off  the  press  this 
weekend.  This  rise  of  5.3%  over  the 
previous  year  is  not  only  the  largest 
numerical  increase  but  the  largest  percent¬ 
age  gain  in  total  newspaper  circulations 
of  any  year  since  the  E  &  P  statistics 
were  first  gathered  in  1920.  Annual  in¬ 
creases  occurred  every  year  until  1930 
when  there  were  gradual  declines  until 
1933.  Since  1934  circulations  have  shown 
steady  increases  for  every  year  exclud¬ 
ing  1938. 

Also,  for  the  first  time  since  1937,  the 
E  &  P  Year  Book  reveals  an  Increase  in 
the  total  number  of  morning  and  evening 
English-language  daily  newspapers  of  gen¬ 
eral  circulation.  The  total  for  1945  is 
1,749,  a  net  increase  of  five  over  the  previ¬ 
ous  year.  New  publications  started  during 
the  year  totalled  more  than  that  but  the 
net  was  brought  down  by  a  few  sus¬ 
pensions. 

According  to  advices  from  around  the 
country  this  upward  circulation  trend  has 
not  changed  since  V-J  Day,  disproving 
the  theory  that  war  news  was  responsible 
for  rising  circulations  during  the  last  four 
years.  The  growth  has  been  too  consistent 
for  too  many  years.  It  is  true  there  has 
been  a  growing  public  interest  in  the  news, 
fostered  by  the  fast  but  fieeting  radio 
bulletin  newscasts.  The  circulation  figures 
tend  to  demonstrate  the  public  must  be 
satisfied  only  by  the  permanent  newspaper 
record  of  the  news. 

As  for  the  increase  in  newspapers,  we 
look  upon  it  as  a  healthy  trend.  Last  year 
probably  witnessed  more  activity  in  the 
buying  and  selling  of  newspapers  than  has 
occurred  in  many  years.  This  week’s  issue 
of  E  &  P  contains  one  classified  ad  offer¬ 
ing  a  paper  for  sale  and  12  ads  of  persons 
wishing  to  buy  or  invest  in  newspapers. 
A  majority  of  these  investors  are  veterans. 
If  they  can’t  buy  into  an  already  estab¬ 
lished  paper  some  of  them  are  going  to 
start  their  own. 

There  would  have  been  more  papers 
started  in  1945  if  there  had  been  news¬ 
print  available,  'niat  situation  is  holding 
up  new  publications  this  year.  Our  guess 
is  that  the  next  few  years  will  see  more 
and  more  new  papers,  weeklies  turned  into 
dailies  and  some  dailies  started  from 
scratch. 


LA  GUARDIA'S  REASOIQHg 

WE  DIDN’T  agree  with  the  decidnv 

the  Associated  Press  and  United  Pi^ 
in  declining  to  serve  their  news  ti  tk 
State  Department  for  internatioMl  im, 
casting,  but  we  defend  their  right  te 
such  a  decision. 

New  York’s  ex-mayor  LaGusidia^J 
radio  program,  which  incidental^  J 
fallen  off  badly  in  listenership  rttiM 
during  which  he  attacked  these  tve  in 
services  for  refusing  to  sell  news  ta  tk 
State  Department,  terming  it  “yowjtrh 
against  the  government.”  No  one  caaden 
this  man  his  right  to  criticize  any  or|ui» 
tion  for  their  decisions.  But  when  he  gg 
further  and  says: 

“Remember,  you  (U.P.  and  AP)  t, 
vested  with  the  public  service  to  coilK 
and  transmit  news,  and  you  have  no  mi 
right  to  refuse  to  render  service  tkai 
gas  company  has  a  right  to  retat : 
sell  gas  to  a  customer.  Be  carefol,  m 
arrogance  can’t  continue.  Remember  n 
were  slapped  down  by  the  Supreme  Cw 
in  a  monopoly  case  recently  and  laolk 
Congress  may  have  to  slap  you  don  i 
little  more.” 

’Then  it’s  time  to  point  out  the  ez-Mtror 
dangerous  reasoning. 

The  news  services  have  not  bem  it 
dared  to  be  public  utilities,  and  we  dod 
if  they  ever  will  be.  It  is  inconodnH 
that  Congress  ever  will  take  it  upon  itd 
to  “slap  down”  any  service  or  segnoti 
the  American  press  compelling  tben  i 
serve  any  branch  of  govemmcnt  lb 
would  be  the  first  step  toward  foien 
mental  dictation  of  what  to  carry  oo  tin 
wires  or  print  in  those  newspaper!,  ih 
compulsion  is  specifically  prevented  by  ti 
First  Amendment. 

PUBUC  RELA'nONS  AES 

“RESULTS  achieved  by  the  War  Ktn 

Using  Council  have  sold— or  rm 
where  necessary  —  the  manufaetaiB 
America  the  importance  of  advertidi( 
informing  the  public.  .  .  .  Tiii  ■rt 
use  of  advertising  showed  that  the  pal 
have  great  faith  in  what  big  corpootn 
sign  their  names  to,”  Henry  T.  Bmd 
Campbell-Ewald  says  in  an  E  k  P  iid 
view  this  week. 

’That  is  true  to  a  certain  extent  * 
the  big  corporations  have  not  learaat  i 
are  only  now  gradually  realidng.  i*  'I 
Uieir  informational  advertising  to  tbep 
lie,  sometimes  called  public  relatioi!i 
vertising,  cannot  be  done  on  a  hit  or  i 
basis  but  must  be  planned  and  condi 
from  a  long  range  point  of  view. 

Eight  of  the  leading  publk  idd 
executives  in  the  country  at  the  ■ 
annual  Editor  &  Publisher  Forum  •' 
subject  last  week  observed  that  tbi  i 
rent  strike  episodes  have  demons 
there  is  too  much  expediency  in 
relaUons  advertising  and  not  enoRP' 
sideration  and  planning. 

Mr.  Ewald  states  he  does  no^ 
where  newspapers  do  not  fit  into  a  a* 
adverUsing  campaign.  The  puUJ*^ 
men  agreed  newspaper  adverUnal 
best  medium  for  their 
two  authoritative  testimonials  that 
be  ignored. 

TOI  ft  PU  111$  Hit  fnr  »*«***■' 
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pqsonal 

fflmoN _ 

BiWtY  BINGHAM,  editor  and 
‘^^dent.  Louisville  (Ky.) 

-  Journal,  has  been 
to  the  Board  of  Directors 
Ttte  newly-organized  publish- 
^  firm.  Farrar,  Straus  and 
Company,  Inc. 

josiPHUs  Daniels,  president 
-i  publisher,  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
Kiwi  <n>d  Obaerucr,  received  the 
^,..1  Carolina  Israelite  award 
distinguished  service  in  the 
(mthering  of  human  rights  and 
irterfaith  amity. 

j(  S.  Sanford,  editor,  Amherst 
(U  S.)  Doily  News,  was  elected 
of  Amherst  recently  with- 
git  Opposition. 

(Jbuiam  M.  Dean,  publisher, 
Kmo  (Nev.)  State  Journal  and 
Gmotte,  is  author  of  “Wings 
Ont  the  Desert,”  a  story  of 
CWl  Air  Patrol  in  Nevada,  pub- 
lahfH  by  the  Viking  Press. 
Wiluam  Shea,  for  the  past  17 
reon  publisher  of  the  Culver 
iXf  (Cal.)  Star-News,  has  been 
^pointed  publisher  of  the  San 
Mro  (Cal.)  News-Pilot  suc- 
nfiling  J.  A.  Waite,  partner  and 
lor  the  past  15  years  publisher, 
fko  retired  Feb.  1. 

Mayor  Norman  J.  Patterson 
d  fflghland  Park,  who  also  is 
aditant  city  editor  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press,  led  the  field  in 
k  February  primary  and  will 
took  re-election  in  April. 

W.  H.  Robertson,  publisher, 
TiUmo  (Wash.)  Daily  Republic 
■d  Morning  Herald,  was  guest 
d  honor  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
k  Republic  Publishing  Com- 
toT  which  publishes  the  two 
sowipapers.  Also  present  were 
nployes  of  the  two  newspa- 
pn  including  22  returned  war 
Kterans. 

Gwrce  S.  Savage,  former  pub- 
Iker  of  three  weeklies  in  Inyo 
Cnoty,  Cal.,  has  purchased  the 
Wi  Pasadena  (Cal.)  Review 
hm  Fred  M.  Rolens,  who  has 
id  celebrated  50  years  in  the 
Wipaper  business.  . 

h«D  I.  Archibald,  publisher,' 
itay  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union,  ^ 
■  been  promoted  from  major  > 
ihentenant  colonel  in  the  New' 
ltd  State  Guard  and  assigned 
•  the  intelligence  unit.  I 

,  h®  Seaton,  publisher,  Hast- 
JI»(Neb.)  Tribune  and  presi- 
■tof  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
fydiion,  was  honor^  at  a 
■■^al  dinner  given  at  Hast- 
Central  Labor  Union 
1  of  the  barbers  union. 
Joetton,  a  senator  in  the  Ne- 
Legislature,  was  sponsor 
itote  barber  bill  passed 
»«•  1M5  unicameral.  j 

L^he  Business  Office 

F.  KISTENMACHER,  I 
JjJ®ttly  engaged  in  industrial 
market  research ' 
K  “vertising  agency  bust-  ■ 
been  appointed  promo- 1 
— *™«ctor  of  the  St.  Louis 

^*‘Otmocrat.  I 

WitD  V.  Murphy,  formerly  I 
li^jewtive  of  the  Son  An- 
^  (Tex.)  Express  and  Eve-  ' 


ning  News,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  director.  Little  Rock 
(Ark.)  Gazette. 

Maj.  Hedo  M.  Zacherle,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  legal  department, 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une,  has  been  awarded  the  Le¬ 
gion  of  Merit  for  distin^ishing 
himself  “in  the  supervision  of 
administrative  matters  of  a 
highly  complex  nature,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement 
from  the  War  Department. 

Chet  Bokelund,  eastern  man¬ 
ager,  United  States  News,  has 
been  appointed  national  adver¬ 
tising  sales  manager.  Harold  L. 
Behlike,  formerly  of  Free  and 
Peters,  Inc.,  radio  station  rep¬ 
resentatives,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  advertising  sales  staff. 
Norman  O.  Mick  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Associate  Director  of 
Advertising. 

Charles  M.  Kinsolving,  for¬ 
mer  U.P.  correspondent,  invest¬ 
ment  banker,  publicity  director 
and  editor,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  for¬ 
eign  editions  of  Newsweek. 

Edwin  Brandt,  formerly  with 
the  public  relations  department, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  and  recently 
discharged  from  the  Navy,  has 
been  appointed  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  succeeding  Robert 
SvENSsoN  who  has  left  to  join 
Smith,  Bull  &  McCreery,  Holly¬ 
wood  advertising  agency. 

Andrew  H.  Stone,  formerly 
assistant  to  the  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune, 
has  been  appointed  circulation 
manager,  succeeding  Phil  M. 
Knox  who  has  joined  the  Hearst 
organization. 

Joe  Godfrey,  Jr.,  formerly 
with  Colliers,  has  joined  Parade 
as  western  manager  with  offices 
in  Chicago. 

Robert  L.  Curry,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  director.  Culver  City 
(Calif.)  Star-News,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher.  Arthur  Carl¬ 
son,  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  has  been  named  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  and  John  Martin 
of  the  display  staff,  is  now  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 


Hart  Honored 
On  Retirement 

Greenville,  Pa. — J.  W.  P.  Hart, 
a  veteran  of  the  oid  “quoin” 
and  “shooting  stick”  days,  who 
rounded  out 
over  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  news- 
papering  on 
w  e  e  k  1  ies  and 
dailies  in  West¬ 
ern  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  has  cailed 
it  a  day. 

He  was  given 
a  t  e  s  t  i  monial 
dinner,  Feb.  13, 
by  associates  of 
the  Greenville 
Record  -  Argus.  Hart 

a  daily  owned 

by  John  L.  Morrison,  where 
he  had  served  as  assistant  man¬ 
ager  and  news  editor  the  past 
10  years. 

Hart’s  apprenticeship  began 
at  the  age  of  12  on  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (Pa.)  Democrat.  His  first 
assignment  as  a  reporter  was  on 
the  Washington  Observer,  a 
daily.  A  son,  Joseph,  is  in  the 
advertising  department  of  that 
paper. 

Edgar  A.  Gwynne,  general 
business  manager,  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Her  aid- Journal,  received 
the  charter  for  the  newly  organ¬ 
ized  Spartanburg  charter  of  the 
American  Business  Club  at  its 
recent  charter  night  dinner. 
Board  members  include  Gwynne 
and  Frank  Helderman,  Herald- 
Journal  advertising  salesman. 
Charter  members  include  Ber¬ 
tram  C.  Finch  and  T.  B.  Brad¬ 
ford,  also  of  the  Herald-Joumal 
advertising  staff. 

Walter  J.  Damm,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
Co.  and  general  manager  of  ra¬ 
dio,  recently  marked  his  30th 
anniversary  with  the  Journal. 

Frank  B.  Powers,  advertising 
manager,  Knoxville  ( T  e  n  n . ) 
News-Sentinel  prior  to  entering 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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E.  B.  (Eo)  Fussell  has  been  Yank,  and  chief  of  the  Nm 
named  associate  editor  of  the  York  Branch  of  Army 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Star.  He  re-  vice.  Camp  Newspapar  Sanb 
cently  did  wartime  service  with  and  Newsmap,  received  Us  dk 
the  Treasury  Department.  Pre-  charge  from  the  service  el  An 
viously  he  was  on  the  Seattle  Dix.  N.  J. 

Post-Intelligencer.  Guy  R.  Day,  editor  of  ^ 

Robert  H.  Rhode,  who  pre-  Washington  (Pa.)  Reporter,*^ 
vious  to  his  enlistment  in  the  slightly  injured  Feb.  22iHi^i 
Army  four  years  ago,  was  news  furnace  exploded  at  a  ctaM 
editor  of  the  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  banquet  where  he  was 
Eagle,  has  been  appointed  man-  master.  One  person  was  ki||H 
aging  editor  of  the  Rock  Springs  and  45  others  hurt  in  the  Mk 

Hayes,  formeriy  bm 
litor  of  the  BrotonsviUe  (A,, 
MmoLETON,  for-  Telegraph,  has  gone  to 

Washington  ( Pa. )  Obsmir  k 


( Wyo. )  Daily  Rocket,  an  af¬ 
filiate  of  the  (Cheyenne  paper. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms  Norwood  c. 

■  .  merly  of  the  Roanoke  World- 

News,  has  been  named  manag- 
JOHN  A.  O'HEARN,  city  editor  ing  editor  of  the  Pulaski  (Va.) 

Southwest  Times. 

Brian  Thompson  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Bend  (Ore.)  Pilot  and  the  own¬ 
ership  of  the  newspaper  has 
now  been  incorporated  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Theo.  Mark  and  Mr. 
Thompson  as  stockholders.  Mr. 
Mark  is  business  manager  and 
Mrs.  Mark  is  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  corporation. 

Frank  Hilton  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Myrtle 
Point  (Ore.)  Herald,  according 
to  announcement  made  by  Ar¬ 
thur  Jones,  publisher.  Hilton 
was  formerly  managing  editor  of 
the  Coos  Bay  ( Ore. )  Times. 

H.  A.  Young,  former  editor 
and  co-publisher  of  the  Coquille 
Valley  (Ore.)  Sentinel,  recently 
suffered  a  heart  attack  at  the 
home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Dunshee,  in  Berkeley,  Cal. 

•  George  M.  Cornwall  has 
joined  the  News-Guard  at  De¬ 
lake  (Ore.)  as  associate  editor 
after  being  released  from  the 
Army.  He  was  associated  with 
the  magazine  Timberman  prior 
to  the  war. 

James  Flinchum,  formerly  of 
the  U.P.  bureau  at  Oklahoma 
City,  will  head  a  new  U.P.  bu¬ 
reau  established  in  the  offices 
of  the  Edinburg  (Tex.)  Valley 
Review. 

Lt.  Col.  Jack  W.  Weeks,  for¬ 
merly  commanding  officer  of 


socUted  with  the  Century  Pub-  Dowd  has  moved 
llshing  Company,  publishers  of  up  to  city  edi- 
a  weekly  newspaper,  the  Far-  tor  of  the  Trib- 
mer's  State.  Editor  of  the  new  une.  All  are  na- 

tives  of  Law- 

PT\rrrM»  x  mrnTTCXjm  rence. 


I.  A.  O'Heom 


crat.  Other  Democrat  edMii 
staff  members  who  have  relmi 
from  military  service  an  Cum 
Ralston,  Earle  W.  Jestm 
George  Douthit,  KENmnDui' 
CIS,  Billy  Shirley,  J.  B.  Sm 
and  John  Scudder. 

C.  J.  (“Chick”)  GlxmoaR’ 
cently  discharged  from  the  Mr 
rine  Corps,  has  been  apptiiW 
news  editor  of  the  Ssttsi 


Witk  which  haa  bacn  mented:  Th*  Jaar- 
■aUat,  cauhiiahed  March  34.  in4;  Newa- 
aapardoM,  Marcir  1S93;  Fourth  gaute. 
March  1.  1194;  Editor  ft  Pobliaher,  Do- 
oeaiber  IMl:  Advertiaine.  Fehruafr 


tjaat  »-HI3.^3o5(3!*3W4.  MSS  ft  3014  O'****™  Dowd 

— *^^^  »**  **  Rawararw  £  Romney  Wheeler  of  the 

** **  J— £***  Associated  Press  London  bureau 

****”  named  acting  chief  of 
JTfffri^rhan-r  fhaan*  the  AP  bureau  at  Amsterdam. 
nxiAM  RaiBk  Kvtr  KmaoA  w— -J  John  F.  Kamps,  who  was  re- 

,  ^aowTOR.  FaatiMva;  JacE  PuoL  T.  cently  released  from  the  Army, 
AM*  BW-;  w has  been  appointed  AP  corre- 
v;  VnaiRiA  Baowa,  spondent  at  Helena,  Mont. 

MM  Wmbt  iMiBB  Je .  PaiitijItTr.  Herman  Sonnabend,  former 

laaus  T.  Stvart,  cAerel  Mmsetr  reporter  for  the  Buffalo  Evening 
Diete^:  News,  is  co-publisher  of  the 

Californian,  fashion  magazine. 

— Fy E  McCain  CUttifkd  emd  Ralph  H.  Major,  Jr.,  former 

if  ariMfr. _  general  assignment  reporter  for 

C.._ Bara— ^  JaMMj.  the  Kansas  City  Star,  has  been 
^***'  appointed  to  the  editorial  sta  f 
^  ^  of  Time  magazine. 

r  mU  Atidmt  BrnMime,  3M  Nwrth  CHARLES  G.  Sampas,  formerly 
Awt.,  TsL,  CBmbjb  telegraph  editor,  Lowell  ( Mass. ) 

■  ~*^^y?f*i**  gdy;  Hyv  K.  5^^  j,ag  been  named  news  edi- 
7-.  tor.  He  will  be  aided  by  two 
“ff  bNs  IStksmd  Me^St^pSu.  assistant  news  editors,  Frank 
Ps.7ta.‘  UTsmimu*,  4313;  MoRAN,  formerly  of  the  sports 

.  C»^§psu4nis. _ department,  and  Russell  Mc- 

wEr  Csmst  Edftar,  Camwell  WatSSw,  CoLLisTER,  formerly  a  police  re- 
Hb  JBfliljy  Sm  Ptmei^  4;  TsU-  porter. 

Sn*  mSn  NBLM.'^fioa' in!IZu*Su.  Kenneth  L.  Demarest  of  the 
•mlsf.  CeL  "Uinkmis.  Tharawall  MM;  Bergen  Evening  Record,  Hack- 

ensack.  N.  J.,  was  elected  pres- 
..  ident  of  the  L^slative  Corre- 
spondents  Club,  composed  of 
...J-.-.  a.  TU^MhoMu  aSSr  newsmen  covering  the  state 

d  4M  Mfaw.  capitoL  He  succeeds  Raymond 

"  “  ■■  “  ScHROTH  of  the  Trenton  Times. 

OsMONDE  Spaar  of  the  Passaic 
(N.  J.)  Herald-News  was  named 
vicepresident,  while  Christo¬ 
pher  Messerschmitt  of  the  Leg¬ 
islative  Index  was  reelected  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 


son  served  for  13  years  m  ds 
editor  of  the  Willows  (CUE 
Journal. 

Edward  D.  Ball,  for  flne 
years  a  war  cor respondMl|  k» 
been  named  chief  of  the  MR 
dated  Press'  bureau  in  Ihh' 
( Continued  on  page  41) 
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Harold  Teen — that  addlM 
adolescentl — has  tickled 
ers'  funnybones  for  years»  Ad 
tickled  circulation  figurM* 
—till  they  JUMPED! 
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Press  Wireless  Now  Links  America  to 
the  Major  News  Centers  of  the  World 


Pr«s8  Wireless  now  links  America 
to  the  major  news  centers  of  the 
world  with  19  direct  radiotelegraph 
circuits  at  the  lowest  press  rates  in 
the  company’s  histqry.  To  and  from 
Europe  and  Latin  America,  $.04  per 
word  average,  —  the  Orient,  $.06. 
Intermediate  U.S.A.  points  beyond 
Los  Angeles  and  New  York  are 


served  by  connections  with  Wes^tern 
Union  telegraph.  | 

From  New  York  and  Los  Angeles, 
Press  Wireless  operates  43  trans¬ 
mitters  utilizing  fifty  frequencies  for 
fast,  dependable  and  economical 
transmission  and  reception  of  inter¬ 
national  news  dispatches  by  modern  i 
telecommunications  techniques.  ' 
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continued  from  page  44 

ville  to  succeed  Warren  A.  Mc¬ 
Neill  who  recently  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  AP  Washingtoif 
bureau. 

Robert  C.  Notson,  editor  of 
the  Portland  { Ore. )  Oregonian 
has  been  named  chairman  of  the 
public  relations  conunittee  for 
that  city's  Community  Chest 
drive. 

George  A.  Hunter,  managing 
editor.  Prince  Rupert  (B.  C.) 
Daily  Newt,  was  recently  elMt^ 
vicepresident.  Prince  Rupert 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

David  G.  Rowe,  former  AP 
•nd  PA  editor  in  the  Milwaukee 
and  Madison  ( Wis. )  bureaus 
will  become  news  editor  of 
radio  station  KSEI  in  Pocatello, 
Ida. 

Joseph  Ungemach.  Bronx  re¬ 
porter,  New  York  Daily  Mirror, 
was  honored  by  jurists,  office 
holders  and  other  prominent 
Bronxites  at  a  meeting  in  the 
Bronx  County  Building  recently. 
He  was  presented  with  a  gold 
pen-and-pencil  set. 

Hoover  Adams,  who  was  re¬ 
cently  discharged  from  the 
Army  Air  Forces  after  41 
months  of  service,  has  returned 
to  the  Dunn  (N.  C.)  Dispatch 
as  news  editor. 

M.  M.  (Boots)  Carothers, 
wrmer  state  editor,  Columbus 
Dispatch,  has  returned  to  the 
raitorship  of  the  Ohio  American 
Legion  Newt  after  three  years  as 
capUin  in  the  Signal  Corps. 

Dr.  Alfred  R.  W,  de  Jonge,  of 
me  Detroit  Free  Press  copy 
desk  was  called  to  Washington 
by  the  War  Department  where 
he  was  raised  in  rank  from  Lt. 
Col.  to  Col.  and  given  the  Army 
Conunendation  Ribbon  for  “out- 
stMding  services  as  a  Military 
^telligence  officer  and  linguist." 
^1.  de  Jonge  was  executive  of- 
ficer  of  the  military  attache  in 
Bern.  Switzerland.  1941-1945. 

James  Eathorne,  former 
sports  department  copy  reader 
on  the  Detroit  Free  Press  is  back 
on  the  news  copy  desk  after  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Army  on  the  staff  of 
Stars  and  Stripes. 

Fred  Henne,  associate  editor 
of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  re¬ 
cently  suffered  a  broken  wrist 
in  a  fall  near  his  home. 

John  B.  Street,  Jr.,  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  the  San  Juan 
Capistrano  (Calif.)  Coastline 
Dispatch,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
a  dental  magazine  American 
Prosthetics,  as  associate  editor. 

Roland  Boyd  Miller,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Hudson  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Star,  has  been  named  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  city’s 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

A.  L.  (Pete)  Swim,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar  has  been 
reelected  to  his  second  term  as 
president  of  the  Memphis  News¬ 
paper  Guild  without  opposition. 
Ernest  Bailey,  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  reporter,  is  the  new  first 
vicepresident;  Marcia  Drennan, 
P-S  reporter,  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Leo  Schneider,  advertising 
salesman,  third  vicepresident; 


Carl  Morrison,  business  office, 
secretary-treasurer;  and  Carl 
Marsh,  P-S  reporter,  recording 
secretary. 

Lt.  Allen  Owens  Wood,  for¬ 
mer  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Her¬ 
ald-Journal  photographer  wd 
reporter,  killed  in  sea  action 
while  a  Japanese  prisoner  of 
war,  was  among  graduates  hon¬ 
ored  in  memorial  services  at 
Wofford  College  in  Spartanburg 
recently.  Wounded  and  taken 
prisoner  on  Bataan,  Lt.  Wood 
lost  his  life  enroute  to  Japan 
from  Manila  on  a  Japanese 
prison  ship. 

Francis  T.  Murray,  head  of 
the  sports  department.  Philadel¬ 
phia  InquireT,  was  presented 
with  the  Athletic  Award  of  the 
Hail  America  Program,  in 
recognition  of  his  services  to 
sports  competition  provided  by 
the  Inquirer  Charities. 

Russell  J.  Collins,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily 
News,  has  resigned.  His  suc¬ 
cessor  has  not  been  named  as 
yet  and  Collins  said  his  plans  for 
the  future  are  indefinite.  John 
Sullivan,  former  reporter  for 
the  Daily  News,  has  returned  to 
that  position  after  receiving  his 
honorable  discharge  from  the 
Army. 

John  C.  Weaver  has  returned 
to  the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
Springfield  ( Mass. )  Republican 
after  ^ree  years  in  the  Navy. 
Mrs.  Miriam  Collins  Taylor, 
who  recently  resigned  as  labor 
reporter  for  the  Republican,  is 
the  author  of  an  article,  “Wo¬ 
men  in  Pink,”  featured  in  the 
March  issue  of  She  magazine. 

Joseph  Raiti,  pilot  of  a  fighter 
plane  in  the  AAF  during  the 
war,  has  returned  to  the  rewrite 
desk  in  the  Detroit  bureau  of  the 
U.P.  William  Brink,  Jr.,  from 
the  Army,  John  H.  Harwood, 
from  the  Navy,  and  George 
Thorp,  from  the  Army,  also  are 
with  Detroit  U.P. 

Barnett  Laschever  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Detroit  bu¬ 
reau  of  United  Press  to  ffie 
Springfield,  Ill.,  bureau. 

Joseph  Velna,  rewrite,  Detroit 
United  Press,  resigned  to  return 
to  Chicago. 

Elmer  Hinton  is  back  on  the 
state  news  desk  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean  after 
an  absence  of  three  months.  He 
succeeded  John  M.  Burns,  II, 
who  resigned  to  accept  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  public  relations  di-, 
vision.  Veterans  Administration, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

George  Clark  has  returned  to 
the  news  staff  of  the  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Times  after  Navy  service. 

John  M.  Flynn,  sports  editor, 
Pittsfield  ( Mass. )  Berkshire 
Eagle  has  been  awarded  a  plaque 
by  the  Rabida  council,  Knights 
of  Columbus. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Dwight,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Holyoke  ( Mass. ) 
Transcript-Telegram,  has  been 
reelected  chairman  of  the  Home 
Bureau  league  of  the  Hampden 
County  Improvement  League. 

Kenneth  McCandless,  former¬ 
ly  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Omaha  ( Neb. ) 
World-Herald,  now  is  editor  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Co-opera¬ 
tor,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 


Two  Maine  Veterans 

Bangor,  Me. — One  of  the  old¬ 
est  active  newspapermen  in 
the  U.  S.  is  Frank  Holbrooke 
Davis  (left),  78,  who  covers  the 
city  and  county  beat  for  the 
Bangor  Daily  Commercial. 

Shown  above  preparing  copy 
for  his  “Thirty  Years  Ago”  col¬ 
umn,  which  he  knows  almost 
from  memory,  Frank  started 
his  career  on  Bangor’s  old 
Whig  and  Courier  in  the  lum¬ 
bering  days  of  1887,  took  time 
out  in  1911  to  become  the  city’s 
chief  of  police  for  two  years. 

He  has  interviewed  ffie  late 
Presidents  Harrison,  McKinley, 
Taft  and  Teddy  Roosevelt,  and 
is  proud  of  ( 1 )  never  having 
written  a  libelous  story  and  ( 2 ) 
the  Van  Dyke  beard  which  he 
has  worn  since  Sept.  15,  1893. 

Looking  over  “’ITie  Beaver’s” 
shoulder — as  Frank  is  nick¬ 
named — is  his  editor,  Oliver 
Leigh  Hall,  75,  who  started 
newspapering  on  the  Waterville 
(Me.)  Sentinel  in  1892. 


Wedding  Bells 

CHARLES  PETER  SHIRAS,  edi¬ 
tor,  Baxter  Bulletin,  Mountain 
Home.  Ark.,  to  Miss  Virginia 
Rose  Echols  of  Monticello,  Ark. 

Kenneth  E.  Francis  to  Miss 
Genevieve  Hanson,  both  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  city  staff  of  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  Democrat,  Little  Rock. 

Miss  Dorothy  Dougherty,  of 
the  rewrite  battery  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  and  Edward 
Kennedy,  of  the  news  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
recently  honorably  discharged 
from  the  U.  S.  Army  after  serv¬ 
ing  with  the  rank  of  captain, 
Feb.  17. 

Norman  A.  Caffarel,  of  the 
Pittsburgh  U.P.  bureau,  and 
Florence  Wenner,  formerly  of 
the  Buffalo  and  Albany  U.P.  bu¬ 
reaus,  in  Pittsburgh  recently. 

L.  Baxter  Hubbard,  on  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Portland  ( Ore. ) 
Journal,  and  Marilyn  Fisher, 
in  Portland  Feb.  24. 

Bonnie  Beth  Byler,  former 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimi¬ 
tar  reporter  and  1943  Maid  of 
Cotton  of  Lepanto,  Ark.,  to 
Richard  Kitchens  Burke,  Hel¬ 
ena,  Ark.,  recently  at  Lepanto. 

■ 

Reiche  on  Magazine 

H.  H.  Windsor,  Jr.,  publisher 
of  Popular  Mechanics  magazine, 
has  appointed  Bill  Reiche,  re¬ 
cently  picture  editor  of  Liberty 
magazine,  as  eastern  editor.  He 
is  a  former  Brooklyn  newspaper- 


Jones  Brothers 
Back  in  Field* 
Buy  in  Montana 

Minneapolis,  Minn.— It’i  , 
case  of  once  a  newspaperman  il 
ways  a  newspaperman  for  Jd 
ferson  Jones  of  Minneapolk,  vko 
with  his  brother,  M.  C.  (“Non*) 
Jones  has  purchased  the  61-y«ir 
old  Bozeman  (Mont.)  (Throaitlt 

The  Chronicle  includes  a  diUr 
newspaper,  a  weekly,  a  jib 
printing  shop  and  an  office  ap¬ 
ply  outfit.  All  will  be  rebdacd 
under  the  new  ownership. 

Purchase  was  made  from  Mu- 
guerite  and  Elizabeth  Bole  q( 
Los  Angeles,  heirs  of  the  fw 
ders,  James  and  William  Bolt 
and  from  Mrs.  Harry  H.  Bor 
ard  of  Bozeman,  widow  of  tk 
managing  editor  of  the  pipe 
from  1905  to  1944,  and  her  hre 
daughters,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Chapau 
of  Eugene,  Ore.,  and  Mrs.  F.  R 
Eldridge  of  Philadelphia. 

Jefferson  Jones  was  viceprai- 
dent  of  the  old  Minneap^ 
Journal  and  the  idea  of  owniii 
the  Bozeman  paper  is  not  a  nnt 
one.  After  the  Joumd  vh 
merged  with  the  Star  in  IM 
he  sought  first  to  purchase  the 
Chronicle  in  1940  without  sor 
cess. 

Started  in  1912 

Jefferson  entered  newspape 
work  with  the  Chicago  city  news 
bureau  in  1912.  In  1913-14  ht 
was  with  the  Japan  Aiveilim 
in  Tokyo  and  went  to  work  then 
for  the  United  Press  in  1914.  Ht 
served  as  U.  P.  correspondeat 
with  the  Japanese  army  in  UK- 
15  when  they  wrested  their  PF 
cific  island  holdings  from  the 
Germans.  He  became  associaW 
with  the  Minneapolis  Journal  in 
1919  and  remained  until  19JI. 

Brother  M.  C.,  a  few  yean 
younger  than  Jefferson,  wai  Rf 
retary-treasurer  of  the  old  Jour 
nal  and  served  in  World  War  I 
in  the  army  tank  corps  and  to 
World  War  II  as  a  major  in  » 
army  air  corps  in  Africa,  Italy 
and  France.  ^ . 

The  Chronicle  got  its  start  to 
1885  as  a  weekly,  but  has  ^ 
a  daily  since  Dec.  4,  1911,  ^ 
Associated  Press  wire 
It  is  a  seven-column  paper  ana 
one  of  the  first  plans  of  the  Jona 
brothers  is  to  convert  it  to® 
eight-column  sheet.  The  brother! 
took  active  control  of  the  paper 
Feb.  16. 

■ 

Goins  Buys  Md.  Popw 

Craddock  Goins,  former  New 
York  Journal  -  American  W 
reader,  has  purchased  the 
Bethesa  (Md.)  Journal  w 
J,  M.  Hickerson  of  New  Yort 
and  will  operate  it  iri 
tion  with  Donald  W.  Dunw 
ton,  advertising  manager, 
has  been  acting  editor  and  pw 
lisher  of  the  paper  for  rw 
years. 

■ 

Garrett  in  New  Post 

Washington— George  .0*^ 
formerly  of  the  New  YorKJn^ 
has  joined  the  StateD*P^ 
ment’s  International  Preas 
Publications  Division  to  wn 
on  aviation  and  shipping- 
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WE  in  Johns-IVIanville  have  come  to  regard 
the  men  on  our  Public  Relations  Staff 
with  understanding  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
job  they’re  trying  to  do,  and  we  wonder,  now 
and  then,  what  other  people  think — people  like 
newspapermen,  for  instance. 

We  know  there  are  a  lot  of  newspapermen 
they’ve  never  had  lunch  with — never  even  had 
a  chance  to  meet,  in  fact. 

Not  that  they  wouldn’t  like  to;  but  as  they 
explain  it,  the  work  stemming  from  the  current 
national  interest  in  anything  pertaining  to  hous¬ 
ing,  building  materials,  and  industrial  reconver¬ 
sion-plus  keeping  employees,  stockholders  and 
Ihe  general  public  supplied  with  other  informa- 
hon  of  interest  at  80  J-M  locations  where  more 
than  1,200  different  products  are  handled, 
n>akes  it  seem  like  “a  hell  of  a  long  time  be¬ 
tween  drinks.” 


Also,  we’ve  found,  our  public  relations  staff 
is  a  touchy  bunch  on  matters  of  press  relations. 
Having  worked  on  newspapers,  they  all  seem  to 
have  an  aversion  toward  anything  that  they 
think  might  smack  of  “press-agentry,”  which, 
they  say,  is  another  kind  of  business. 

They  keep  harping  on  releases  “of  straight 
news  value”  and  “stories  that’ll  stand  on  their 
own  feet.”  If  we  have  something  we  want  to 
say  to  the  public  which  they  don’t  think  qualifies 
as  news,  they  have  a  standard  formula — they 
put  down  what  we  want  said,  find  out  where 
we  want  to  say  it — and  then  go  out  and  buy 
advertising  space  in  newspapers. 

And  about  that  drink  they  never  had  with 
you  . . .  We  know  they  buy  drinks  for  (and  have 
drinks  on)  as  many  newspapermen  as  they  have 
the  opportunity  of  getting  together  with — simply, 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  because  it’s  something 
they  like  to  do.  -JOHNS-MANVILLE 
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Bedoya,  Fiery  Editor, 
Still  in  Argentine  Jail 


BUENOS  AIRES— (Special  to 

Editor  &  Publisher) — Eduardo 
T.  Bedoya,  considered  one  of 
the  most  dynamic  figures  in 
Latin-American  Journalism,  this 
month  completes  three  years  in 
prison  on  charges  of  embezzle¬ 
ment  of  fimds  frcrni  the  news¬ 
paper  Critico. 

Bedoya  has  been  held  under 
that  section  of  the  Argentine 
criminal  code  —  antiquated  in 
Anglo-Saxon  eyes — which  pro¬ 
vides  that  a  Judge  may  order  the 
“preventive  imprisonment”  of 
anyone  against  whom  criminal 
charges  have  been  brought,  if 
the  Judge  considers  that  the 
diarges  have  any  basis  in  fact. 
Under  this  system  of  Justice, 
the  accused  man  may  not  secure 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  it 
is  up  to  him  to  prove  his  inno¬ 
cence. 

Struggle  ior  Control 
The  story  behind  Bedoya’s  imr 
prlsonment  is  a  tangled  one  of 
discordant  relations  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  Don  Natalio  Botana. 
founder  of  Critica,  and  of  the 
struggle  for  control  of  the  paper 
after  Botana's  death  in  an  au¬ 
tomobile  accident  on  August  7, 
1941. 

Botana  founded  Critica  in 
1913  and  developed  it  into  the 
best  known  afternoon  paper  in 
Latin-America;  he  was  highly 
individualistic  and  ran  his  own 
affairs  as  well  as  those  of  the 
paper  on  a  thoroughly  personal 
basis.  He  was  the  absolute  dic¬ 
tator  of  Critica.  With  a  wave 
of  his  hand,  he  would  order  the 
expenditure  of  10,000  pesos  on 
some  project,  the  authorization 
for  which  was  his  word  alone. 

When  he  died,  there  was  a 
general  collapse  of  the  Rube 
Goldberg  system  which  he  alone 
couM  make  function. 

Bedoya’s  friends  claim  that 
the  embezzlements  of  which  he 
now  stands  accused  were  not 
embezzlements  at  all,  but  trans¬ 
actions  carried  out  under  word- 
of-mouth  promises  made  to  him 
by  Botana  while  the  latter  was 
alive. 

Rough-ond-Tumbl*  Life 
Bedoya.  now  41,  went  to  work 
for  Critica  in  1921  as  an  oflSce 
boy.  From  the  first,  he  dis¬ 
played  initiative  and  enterprise 
of  the  rough-and-tumble  type 
which  Botana  himself  possessed. 
In  those  days  Critica  was  a 
rough  -  and  -  tumble  newspaper, 
and  Bedoya’s  personality  plus 
Botana’s  friendship  pushed  him 
ahead.  By  1931  he  had  become 
“sub-director”  of  the  paper,  and 
in  that  position  he  handled  near¬ 
ly  all  its  business  affairs,  under 
the  eagle  eye  of  Botana.  He 
soon  became  a  sort  of  “Crown 
Prince  of  Botana.” 

In  1939,  however,  Botana  made 
a  deal  that  was  eventually  to 
prove  the  downfall  of  Bedoya. 
Always  a  dabbler  in  politics. 
Botana  backed  the  candidacy  of 
a  young  and  rising  lawyer.  ^ul 
r'‘»»nonte  Taborda.  for  the  post 
o.  national  deputy  from  Buenos 
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Aires.  Damonte  Taborda  won 
the  election  and  later  gained 
fame  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Argentine  “Dies  Committee”  in¬ 
vestigating  Nazi  activities. 

Bedoya,  in  the  meantime,  had 
taken  a  trip  to  Europe  from 
which  he  returned  in  mid-1939. 
During  his  absence,  Damonte 
Taborda  began  to  move  in  on 
Bedoya’s  position  as  “Crown 
Prince”  in  the  House  of  Botana. 
He  consolidated  his  own  posi¬ 
tion  by  marrying  Botana’s  only 
daughter,  Georgina,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  came  to  occupy  a  nebulous 
but  at  the  same  time  influential 
post  in  Critica. 

When  Bedoya  got  back  on  the 
job,  a  clash  between  him  and 
Damonte  Taborda  developed  al¬ 
most  immediately.  Botana  then 
stepped  in  with  a  Solomon-like 
solution.  He  founded  another 
newspaper,  a  morninger  called 
El  Sol,  and  gave  it  to  Damonte 
Taborda  to  run,  with  Bedoya 
remaining  as  king-pin  in  Critica. 
This  was  only  a  short-lived  so¬ 
lution,  however.  El  Sol,  found¬ 
ed  in  October  of  1939,  ceased 
publication  in  March  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  Nevertiieless.  by 
that  time  Bedoya  again  had  re- 
establi^ed  himself  thoroughly 
as  Botana’s  righthand  man,  and  i 
there  set  in  a  cooling  of  rela-  I 
tions  between  Botana  and  Da-  | 
monte  Taborda.  | 

In  the  period  preceding  his 
death.  Botana  also  had  separ¬ 
ated  from  his  wife.  Dona  Salva- 
dora  Medina  Onrubia  de  Botana. 
As  far  back  as  1929,  he  had  or¬ 
ganized  a  holding  company 
known  as  Sociedad  Anonima 
Buenos  Aires  Poligrafica.  which 
took  over  all  the  stock  of 
Critica.  His  enemies  charged 
that  he  formed  the  Poligrafica 
to  make  sure  that  Dona  Salva- 
dora  would  not  get  any  of  the 
Critica  property  in  event  of  his 
death.  Under  Argentine  inheri¬ 
tance  laws,  that  part  of  a  man’s 
property  acquired  after  mar¬ 
riage  is  divided  In  the  amount 
of  one-half  for  his  widow  and 
ttie  other  half  to  be  distributed 
in  equal  shares  among  his  chil¬ 
dren. 

At  the  time  of  Botana’s  death, 
the  family  divided  into  two 
camps,  one  led  by  Bedoya  and 
the  other  by  Damonte  Taborda. 
In  the  Bedoya  camp  were  the 
two  sons,  Helvio  and  Jaime: 
under  Damonte  Taborda’s  flag 
were  Dona  Salvadora  and  Da- 
monte’s  wife,  Georgina.  The  two 
sons  had  jobs  of  a  sort  in  Critica, 
but  their  main  importance  to 
Bedoya  was  that  they  gave  him 
support  in  his  battle  with  Da¬ 
monte  Taborda. 

The  two  sides  maintained  in¬ 
termittent  warfare  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  control  of  the  paper,  at 
times  in  the  open  and  at  times 
under  cover,  until  Feb.  23,  1943, 
when  Georgina,  acting  for  her¬ 
self  and  her  mother,  brought 
criminal  proceedings  against 
Bedoya,  accusing  him  of  swin¬ 
dling  the  two  women  out  of 


their  share  of  the  Critica  prop¬ 
erty. 

The  court  announced  it  would 
send  accountants  to  examine  the 
books  of  Critica.  Before  the  ac¬ 
countants  could  arrive,  the 
books  were  transferred  to  a 
warehouse  in  La  Plata,  35  miles 
from  Buenos  Aires.  When  the 
Judge  ordered  the  warehouse 
searched,  a  mysterious  fire  de¬ 
stroyed  the  building.  Critica  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  fire  was  due 
to  “a  Nazi  assault.”  ’The  court 
then  placed  a  judicial  inter- 
ventor  in  Critica  to  operate  the 
paper,  and  ordered  the  “preven¬ 
tive  imprisonment”  of  Bedoya 
on  Feb.  24,  1943. 

The  “Intervention”  of  Critica 
eventually  was  lifted,  and  Da¬ 
monte  Taborda,  acting  for  his 
wife  and  mother-in-law,  took 
over  the  management  of  the 
newspaper,  a  post  which  he 
holds  today. 

Bedoya  himself  is  still  in  the 
prison  at  Villa  Devoto,  an  outly¬ 
ing  district  of  the  City  of 
Buenos  Aires.  The  Villa  Devoto 
prison  has  become  famous  under 


the  military  regime 
Argentina  on  June  4,  ijST 
it  has  housed  a  goodlyM 
of  the  opponents  of  the  2 
government.  The  judlj 
vestigation  of  the  c(am|» 
fair  has  proceeded  sjowT , 
it  was  only  in  November  til 
year  that  the  prosecufiMM 
ney  concluded  his  caieVl 
manded  that  Bedoya  bi  ■ 
tenced  to  three  and  m 
years’  imprisonment 
has  already  served  thte()| 
awaiting  the  court’s  deddiil 
friends  have  applirtli  i 
judge  handling  the  case.  Dt  I 
mon  F.  Vasquez,  for  daia 
Judge  Vasquez  has  ng  i 
handed  down  his  deciska,!^ 
is  believed  that  he  will  4 
shortly. 

Friends  who  have 
Bedoya  in  prison  reccaQri 
that  the  three  years  havepa 
a  great  strain  and  have  £ 
him  almost  completely.^ 
prime  a  pugnacious  and  ign 
sive  personality,  they  i^i 
he  has  now  turned  into  i  H 
grey  man  without  muck  U 
left." 
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himbiis  Club 
inds  Ad  Clinic 
es  Popular 

OjUjjiBtTS,  ©.—“Following  an 
rtijement  Through  a  News- 
Plant”  was  the  subject  of 
clinic  put  on  recently  by 
jldr^sing  Club  of  Colum- 

clinic,  first  of  a  series,  at- 
d  more  than  50  representa- 
oi  local  stores  and  others 
prepare  copy  for  newspa- 

ite  clinic  idea  was  suggested 
Birry  L.  Gage,  Linotype 
any  vice-president,  in  a 
before  the  Columbus  Club 
Priatinf;  House  Craftsmen  in 
,  1945.  At  that  time  Mr. 
sufsested  that  newspaper 
iiiing  managers  organize 
d  clinic  to  teach  the  newer 
in  the  field  of  retail  ad- 
the  “principles  of 
r  production.” 

GN|fa  J.  Paimer,  advertising 
igtr  of  the  Columbus  Citi- 
followed  through  and  passed 
idea  on  to  the  Advertising 
i 

It.  Palmer  served  as  chair¬ 
ed  the  first  clinic  and  J. 

Winkler,  assistant  super- 
oi  the  graphic  arts  research 
on  of  the  Battelle  Memo- 
lutitute.  was  moderator, 

Ac  advertising  managers  of 
'  (tores  had  been  asked  to 
questions  in  writing  in 
..  Heads  of  the  mechan- 
dipartments  of  Columbus 
(were  seated  at  the  speak- 
table  (uid  answered  the 
.  as  well  as  others  from 

Ac  Columbus  Dispatch  sup- 
a  made-up  page  ad  in  type 
a  blank  and  a  finished 
1.  and  a  curved  plate  ready 
tie  press.  Particular  em- 
vu  placed  on  the  amount 
!  needed  to  complete  pro- 

Fof  a  matrix  in  the  stereo¬ 
department. 

sBcotypers  from  the  Dis- 
aod  Citizen  explained  the 

(. 

-Berry,  superintendent  of 
•  Dkpatch  composing  room, 
•  the  audience  that  one  day 
■ctlj  the  Dispatch  had  run 
'kies  and  had  had  25  make- 
^  He  showed  the  packing 
^the  mat  and  explained  that 
•i!Mtment  had  to  be  applied 
tioe  a  mat  was  rolled.  He 

i®cd  against  moving  a  cut 
"Muarter  of  an  inch  from 
l^wtion  to  the  next. 

next  clinic  will  discuss 
ytk'lt  for  Newspaper  Cuts 
••apaper  Engravings.”  A 
m-*®April  will  be  devoted 
l*tt«nics  of  Newspaper 
•  wertising.” 

for  1947  is  being  ar- 
M. 


FARM  DOLLARS 


FARM  NEEDS 


The  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Planning  Committee  sends  out 


annual  discussional  queries,  and  a  recent  program  wanted  to 


know  what  farmers  wanted,  needed,  must  have,  now  that  peace 


has  come.  The  pent-up  dollars  were  eager  to  be  spent . . .  wisely. 


Since  the  total  agricultural  income  averages  above  $500,000,000 


annually,  it  is  obvious  that  this  huge  market  is  a  sales  "natural. 


Back  came  the  answers !  30,000  electric  refrigerators  needed 


20,000  electric  washers  .  .  .  water  systems  .  .  .  heating  umts 


Then  came  an  avalanche  of  want-to-buy  furniture,  building  mate 


rials,  floor  coverings,  paint,  fencing — well,  about  everything. 


There’s  Kansas  for  you.  And  these  farmers  PAY  CASH.  They 


have  what  it  takes. 


But,  it  is  just  one  phase  of  the  income-producing  background. 


The  State  —  with  emphasis  on  Topeka  —  is  swinging  into 


’high,”  industrially — new  plants  and  new  nnanang. 


That’s  why  we  always  visualize  Topeka  as  meshing-in  with 


Kansas  prosperity,  and  place  TOPeka  at  the  TOP.  Its  21-dnve-in 


counties  keep  TOPeka  hummin’ 


EKA 


^na  Promoted  I 

^60-. Using  a  full-page  in  L. 

M  Tribune,  Marshall  mrmr 

*  ^mpany  has  launched  |JI11| 

^Qf  spring  fashion  adver-  >11 

to  promote  high  fash-  X 
in  its  exclusive  > 

W  and  Sunningdale  Shop.  ’ 

ads  will  appear  in 
r  dailies. 

I  PUILIS  HIR  for  March 


The  great  Topeka  market,  intensely  local-minded,  is 
just  as  loyal  to  its  favorite  newspapers,  and  The  Daily 
Capital,  The  State-Journal  are  traditionally  a  part  of  life 
here.  Buying  is  largely  influenced  by  them. 


The  Topeka  Daily  Capital  |||  I  The  Topeka  State  Journal 

(AAomlng  and  Sunday)  I  (tvanlng) 


PubUihed  in  the  Capital  of  Kamat,  by 

The  Topeka  Newspaper  Printing  Company,  Inc. 

Rupraenfud  By  Th»  Cappr  Publicatioiw,  Inc. _ 

N6W  YOkK  —  CHICAGO  —  KANSAS  CiTY,  MO.  —  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SYNDICATES 


You’d  Like 
Syndicate? 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

FOR  THOSE  who  see  the  syndi¬ 
cate  business  prospering  and 
would  like  to  gather  a  few  fea¬ 
tures  and  start  on  their  own, 
E&P  has  summed  up  the  advice 
from  several  friendly  syndi¬ 
cate  men — “Don’t!”  .  .  .  unless 
you  have: 

Either  extensive  financial 
backing  far  greater  than  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights 
or  at  least  two  features  away 
above  mill  run; 

Considerable  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience,  including  handling  of 
features,  in  order  to  select  what 
newspapers  need  to  build  cir¬ 
culation; 

The  services  of  an  experi¬ 
enced  syndicate  salesman  who 
knows  who  to  see  at  each  news¬ 
paper,  when,  how  to  approach 
him,  how  much  to  ask,  how  to 
figure  territories,  what  is  the 
competitive  situation,  etc. 

These  opinions  came  not  from 
men  who  might  be  accused  of 
discouraging  competition,  but 
from  the  head  of  a  four-year-old 
syndicate  that  seems  to  be  grow¬ 
ing  healthily,  a  former  syndi¬ 
cate  man  who  just  started  his 
own  syndicate,  an  experienced 
syndicate  sales  executive  re¬ 
cently  called  in  as  consultant 
to  groups  planning  syndicate 
operations,  and  a  former  editor 
now  a  syndicate  executive. 

From  a  new  syndicate,  how¬ 
ever,  came  a  dissenting  voice. 
“It’s  more  a  matter  of  having 
good  material,”  declared  Woody 
Gelman,  who  with  Bob  McKay, 
Jr.  and  Irving  A.  Mendelsohn 
started  McKay  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate  a  year  ago  and  is  now  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Ben  Solomon  in 
Solomon  &  Gelman,  Inc. 

The  three  began  last  year 
working  at  the  syndicate  in 
spare-time  from  other  jobs  and 
when  Gelman’s  full-time  was 
required  by  the  syndicate,  he 
joined  Solomon,  a  former  ani¬ 
mator  with  Famous  Studios, 
and  the  others  remained  con¬ 
tributors.  Gelman  has  “Movie 
Memories"  in  preparation  for 
March,  a  comic  strip  “Kid  from 
Brooklyn”  ready  soon  after,  and 
two  other  features  pending. 

“While  we  have  no  news¬ 
paper  experience,  we  have 
movie,  which  is  experience  in 
dealing  with  what  the  public 
likes,”  said  Gelman. 

More  financial  resources  than 
offered  by  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights 
would  be  necessary,  he  said,  but 
no  large  backing  since  be  feels 
a  syndicate  should  build  slowly. 

His  problems,  lacking  news¬ 
paper  background,  were  learn¬ 
ing  technical  details  such  as 
having  mats  made,  relationship 
of  the  cost  of  mats  to  sales, 
where  to  take  initial  losses  in 
establishing  a  feature,  etc.  As 
a  little  syndicate,  he  noted,  his 
outfit  was  unable  to  get  free 
samples  from  good  artists,  only 

50 


to  Start  a 
Well . . . 

bad.  “We  have  to  pay  for  what 
art  work  we  ask  for,  and  the 
artist  has  to  take  a  chance  on 
the  newspapers  we'll  get,  and 
we’d  rather  have  it  that  way.” 

Real  Outdoors 
AN  OUTDOOR  strip  by  a  man 
who  has  really  been  “there” 
will  be  the  New  York  Post 
Syndicate’s  next 
offering.  Titled, 
“M  ark  Trail,” 
the  strip  is  an 
action  feat  ure 
full  of  dozens 
of  beautifully 
and  realistically 
drawn  animals. 
Appropriately 
enough.  “Mark 
Trail”  starts 
April  15  with  a 
continuity  about 
Dodd  the  saving  of  a 

wildlife  sanctu¬ 
ary  amid  western  mountain 
scenery.  Chief  characters  are  a 
lanky  wildlife  photographer,  a 
zoologist  not  unlike  the  strip’s 
author  and  artist,  his  daughter, 
assorted  villains  and  a  big  St. 
Bernard. 

For  EJd  Dodd,  creator  of 
“Mark  Trail.”  the  strip  is  the 
fulfillment  of  two  decades  of  ar¬ 
tistic  training  and  devotion  to 
the  outdoors.  Since  his  gradu¬ 
ation  from  the  Georgia  School 
of  Technology  in  1925,  Dodd 
studied  illustration  two  years  at 
the  New  York  Art  Students 
League,  and  animal  drawing 
privately  under  Daniel  Carter 
Beard,  founder  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  and  animal  painter.  For 
nine  years  he  drew  “^ck  Home 
Again”  for  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate,  but  has  resigned  effec¬ 
tive  March  30. 

His  outdoor  experience  in¬ 
cludes  16  years  teaching  camp¬ 
ing  and  woodcraft  or  directing 
boys’  camps,  three  years  teach¬ 
ing  at  a  military  ac^emy,  three 
years  guiding  packtrain  trips 
through  the  Yellowstone,  run¬ 
ning  a  dude  ranch,  working 
with  the  rangers,  bicycling  in 
Norway,  and  camping,  hunting 
and  fishing  over  all  the  U.  S. 
and  parts  of  Europe. 

Fashion  Predicted 
A  FASHION  service  interpret¬ 
ing  highstyle  fashion  trends 
in  original  garments  will  be  of¬ 
fered  soon  by  General  Fea¬ 
tures.  “Be  Smart”  is  a  daily 
one-column  panel  of  styles 
drawn  by  Catherine  Owens,  in¬ 
terpreted  by  Genevieve  Smith, 
author  of  the  GFS  buying  col¬ 
umn,  “More  For  Your  Money.” 
Miss  Owens,  six-time  winner  of 
the  Mademoiselle  design  contest 
while  a  student  and  a  profes¬ 
sional  designer  for  several  years, 
does  not  copy  costumes  in  her 
drawings  but  utilizes  the  de- 


Meet  ’’Mark  Trail" 

tails  in  keeping  with  trends  for 
original  costumes  which  can  be 
tied  to  merchandising  by  the 
newspaper  or  can  guide  women 
who  make  their  own  clothes. 

Just  a  Minute 

IN  LESS  THAN  a  minute  but 

with  several  chuckles  Jack 
Tarver,  associate  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  has  been 
lampooning  news  items  big  and 
little  for  many  years.  His  col¬ 
umn,  “Just  A  Minute”  will  start 
distribution  by  the  Register  & 
Tribune  Syndicate  March  4. 
The  feature  runs  about  140  to 
170  words,  including  its  usual 
snapper.  "Tarver  started  such  a 
column  for  the  Macon  (Ga.) 
News,  of  which  he  became  edi¬ 
tor,  but  got  his  start  while  a 
weekly  editor  by  producing  a 
three-minute  review  of  “Gone 
With  the  Wind.” 

Personals  and  Notes 
CHARLES  H.  GOREN,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News 
bridge  expert,  for  the  third  time 
has  won  the  McKenney  trophy 
for  the  outstanding  bridge  play¬ 
er  at  the  year.  .  .  .  “The  Atomic 
Future,”  a  dramatic,  simplified 
story  of  the  atom  and  its  poten¬ 
tialities,  will  be  issued  by  AP 
as  a  24-page  tabloid  supplement. 
May  3,  just  before  atomic  tests 
in  the  Pacific.  Author  is  AP’s 
science  reporter  Howard  Blake- 
slee.  .  .  .  Vaughn  Shoemaker, 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  R&TS 
editorial  cartoonist,  former  Pul¬ 
itzer  winner,  gave  the  premiere 
showing  of  his  technicolor  film, 
“Over  the  Cartoonist  Shoemak¬ 
er’s  Shoulder”  last  \nteek  at 
Wheaton  College. 

■ 

Articles  Form  Book 

A  collection  of  newspaper  fea¬ 
ture  articles  by  Howard  R.  Garis 
dealing  with  the  early  history  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  will  be  published 
as  a  book  in  October.  The  ar¬ 
ticles  first  appeared  in  the  New¬ 
ark  News  of  which  Garis  is  a 
staff  member.  The  book  will  be 
illustrated  by  Newark  high 
school  students  under  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  newspaper  editors,  writ¬ 
ers  and  artists. 

■ 

Bessey  Joins  ONA 

Phil  V.  Bessey,  associated 
with  NEA  Service  for  20  years, 
including  several  as  west  coast 
manager,  has  joined  the  Over¬ 
seas  News  Agency  as  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Midwest  and  West¬ 
ern  territory. 
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A  Laugh  Every 

IN  TEN 

SQUARE  lll(i 


A  Page-One  AriiM 
For  Strike  Hen 

AComkComicFoi 
the  Comic  Page 

A  Sparkler  For  li 
Page. 

HANNAH  is  more  fun  fn 
agate  line  than  any  otb 
comic  today. 


Ask  for  rate  in  your  lernwl 


McCLURfl 


Americas  FIRSf 

E  WSPAPEI 
yndicah 


75  WIST  ST.,  NEW 


UlLISHERfM^  MaroA  ^ 


SiWYER-FGRGVSOW-WilLKGR  COMPAQ 

are  pleased  to  announce 
their  appointment  as 

§f|jje  j|flrk  SiWieiJ 

Advertising  Representatives 
on  the  West  Coast 

Effective  April  1, 1946 

James  W.  Sykes:  San  Francisco,  Pacific  Coast  Manager 
Miles  Turpin:  Manager,  Los  Angeles  Office 

SitWYEK-FERGUSOII-WALKER  COMPINY 


New  York  Chicago  Detroit 


Atlanta 


San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


ClRCULAnON 


District  Managers 
Seen  Key  to  Gripes 


By  G«orge  A.  Brandenburg 


IT  SEEMS  that  C.  A.  McDonald, 

Tulsa  World-Tribune,  touched 
a  responsive  note  among  cir¬ 
culators  when  he  recently  took 
issue  with  a  previous  report  on 
carrier  gripes.  This  week  we 
had  anodier  reply  to  the  carrier 
situation  as  a  result  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  "controversy.” 

William  K.  Todd,  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Sioming  Star  and  Regis¬ 
ter-Republic  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  contends  that  a 
good  carrier  organization  is  only 
as  good  as  the  supervision 
which  it  receives.  Therefore, 
the  campaign  to  eliminate  car¬ 
rier  gripes  must  necessarily 
start  with  the  district  manager, 
he  says. 

Volu*  of  Trcdaing 

“I  believe  that  every  district 
manager  should  be  thoroughly 
train^  in  salesmanship,  psy¬ 
chology  of  carrier  boys  and 
policy  of  the  newspaper  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  carrier  organization," 
stated  Todd.  “A  district  man¬ 
ager  must  be  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  newspaper,  hired  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  purpose  of  super¬ 
vising  and  looking  out  for  the 
welfare  of  each  carrier  in  his 
particular  territory. 

"Further,  he  must  be  given  to 
understand  that  it  is  not  beneath 
his  dignity  to  actually  go  out 
on  a  route  and  help  a  carrier 
with  his  collection  problems, 
teach  him  how  to  sell  and  aid 
him  in  the  keeping  of  the  few 
records  that  a  carrier  must 
maintain  to  efficiently  operate." 

At  Rockford,  the  newspapers 
have  instituted  a  district  man¬ 
ager's  training  course,  which  is 
designed  to  accomplish  the  gen¬ 
eral  aims  set  forth  by  Todd. 
Each  district  manager  has  been 
thoroughly  indoctrinated  with 
his  responsibilities  to  the  car¬ 
rier,  impressed  with  his  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  newspaper  and 
trained  in  the  operating  pro¬ 
cedure. 

“The  morale  and  efficiency  of 
our  carrier  organization  since 
the  inception  of  this  training 
program  has  been  boosted 
100%,”  says  Todd.  "Concrete 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  a  dis¬ 
trict  manager’s  training  program 
is  the  answer  to  most  carrier 
problems,  is  the  fact  that  we 
here  at  Rockford  are  experienc¬ 
ing  less  difficulty  this  winter 
than  we  have  had  during  the 
previous  four  or  five  years. 

“At  the  present  time,  we  have 
a  carrier  on  every  afternoon 
route  in  the  city  and  only  14 
morning  routes  are  without  car¬ 
riers  this  winter,  as  compared 
to  some  57  routes  without  car¬ 
riers  last  year  at  this  time. 
Changing  times  may  have  some 
effect  on  this  situation,  but  ww 
believe  that  our  district  man¬ 
ager’s  training  program  is  the 


greatest  contributing  factor." 

Mr.  Todd  concludes  by  point¬ 
ing  out  that  by  training  the  su¬ 
pervisory  personnel  first,  car¬ 
rier-salesmen,  in  turn,  are  better 
carriers  and  fewer  gripes  oc¬ 
cur.  "If  a  carrier  is  properly 
looked  after,  he  doesn’t  have 
any  basis  for  a  gripe,”  asserts 
Todd.  "The  district  manager 
is  the  person  charged  with  look¬ 
ing  after  the  carrier.  Train 
him  right  at  the  outset  and  the 
newspaper  is  guaranteed  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  justifiable  gripes.” 

Most  of  the  Rockfo^  papers’ 
present  district  managers  are 
recent  dischargees  from  the 
armed  services. 

Todd  is  a  comparative  new¬ 
comer  at  Rockford,  having  for¬ 
merly  been  circulation  manager 
of  the  Wheaton  ( Ill. )  Journal, 
and  later  country  circulation 
manager  for  the  Gary  (Ind.) 
Post-Tribune,  prior  to  entering 
the  Army  in  1940. 

Tripp  Praises  Training 
FRANK  TRIPP,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Gannett  Newspapers, 
recently  took  occasion  to  ex¬ 
press  his  views  about  the  boy- 
power  shortage  for  newspaper 
routes.  Writing  in  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News, 
Tripp  commented  upon  the  ap¬ 
parent  change  in  viewpoint  as 
to  the  value  of  delivering  news¬ 
papers  today,  as  compared  with 
a  generation  ago. 

"Nothing  a  boy  can  do  better 
equips  him  for  life  than  the  rou¬ 
tine,  the  responsibility,  the  con¬ 
tacts  that  go  with  carrying  a 
newspaper  route,”  stated  Tripp. 
“It’s  an  unparalleled  early  edu¬ 
cation  in  business  and  human 
nature.” 

Uses  Standby  Carriers 

MANY  circulation  managers 

probably  wish  they  had  the 
answer  to  the  problems  of  car¬ 
rier  turnover.  Arne  Strommer, 
Eugene  ( Ore. )  Register  -  Guard 
circulation  manager,  has  found 
real  relief  for  this  headache 
through  maintaining  standby 
carriers  whom  he  uses  in  emer¬ 
gencies,  but  who  have  proved 
Uieir  worth  especially  in  train¬ 
ing  new  boys. 

With  31  routes  handled  out 
of  the  main  office,  Strommer 
keeps  three  standbys  available. 
They  are  boys  who  have  become 
too  old  for  regular  carrier  serv¬ 
ice,  but  they  are  seasoned  and 
experienced.  Picked  boys  are 
promoted  to  these  posts  and 
paid  regular  hourly  wages,  earn¬ 
ing  a  little  more  than  the  reg¬ 
ular  carrier. 

They  train  all  new  carriers 
and  do  a  much  better  job  than 
retiring  carriers,  according  to 
Strommer.  In  emergencies  they 
carry  routes  themselves,  and 
when  not  busy  training  or  rid¬ 
ing  routes,  they  work  in  the 
mailing  room. 


A  WASHINGTON  VERSION  OF  ‘THE  HV 

In  Naw  York,  "Tho  Hot"  is  a  follow  who  used  to  bo  mayofi  iaAii 
ington,  D.  C.  'Tho  Hot  "  ia  Ruth  Crono.  proaidont  of  tho 
Advortising  Club.  Sho  is  picturod  with  Elon  G.  Bortoa.  Mb  pis 
dont  of  tho  Advortising  Fodorotion  of  Amorico.  emd  Mall  Kps 
prosidont  of  the  Washington  Advortising  Club. 
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said  there  should  be  a  co 
tion  of  advertising  of  war 
"on  a  more  modest  scak 


M  T  H  J  and  authorized  the  sellini  jfiR 

X'f 0SS  Is  a\SJC0Cl  is  now  investigating,  a  Bsret 

_  ,  n.  V  ,  agent  said. 

To  HgID  ricint  the  drive  against 

”  ^  schemes,  newspapers  an 

asked  to  protect  their  re 
Viryp  OCXl“lIW?o  against  fraudulent  advert: 

..A va+oi-onci"  and  to  provide  informato 

“SpSJ Sr  ^VeTerans’  Families”'  ^e 
.  .  and  all  such  catchlines  on  war  bonds^ 

ads  submitted  to  newspapers  Ernest  G.  Dra^,  yice^ 
will  set  off  a  red  warning  signal  man  of  the  Board  of  Go 
under  a  program  adopted  re-  of  the  Federal  Reserve  I 
cently  to  safeguard  wartime  sav-  said  there  should  be  a  co 
ings  against  gyp  schemes.  tion  of  advertising^  war 

’The  press  of  the  nation  was  "on  a  more  modest 
enlisted  in  the  movement  which  without  the  pressure  M 
is  headed  by  R.  R.  Deupree,  pres-  exerted  during  the  war.  j 
ident  of  Proctor  and  Gamble  He  reported  that  bond 
Company.  Cooperation  of  news-  demptions  had  increased 
papers  with  the  Better  Business  the  rate  of  $400  million  a 
Bureau  was  asked  at  the  initial  when  the  war  ended  to  ITWiis 
Conference  for  Safeguarding  lion  in  December. 

Wartime  Savings.  Investigation  "This  is  not  the  avalanche  tin 
of  every  suspicious  ad  is  one  of  gome  expected,”  Draper  cob 
the  requests  made  of  newspa-  mented.  He  said  the  fact  th 
pers.  the  government  had  eipedia 

One  of  the  sponsors  of  the  redemption  was  a  (actor: 
Conference,  which  took  place  establishing  public  conlld««i 
recently  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  the  bonds 

Charles  H.  Kellstadt.  nsitai 

W.  G,  Chandler,  president  of  the  retail  merchandising  inans|toi 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  |«a;‘  ""nSuck  Kw* 
Association.  Labor,  farm,  mer-  Sew^ 
cantile  and  industry  leaders  intelligent  spending  sndj 

compromise  the  whole  panel.  vestment.  Dissatisfaction  fa 
Already,  speakers  said,  there  sales  rackets,  he  said,  w 
is  a  wave  of  swindling,  gyp  build  up  unfair  propap* 
schemes  and  fraudulent  prac-  against  business, 
tices  aimed  at  the  $170  billion  - 

in  war  bonds,  bank  savings  and 
hoarded  money.  In  the  files  of  - 

the  Better  Business  Bureau 
there  are  750  ways  of  cheating, 
ways  to  divert  money  from  legit¬ 
imate  channels  of  business.  ^ I rcillfltlOII 

’The  latest  racket  exposed  dur-  ^  •  I  tUIU  H 
ing  the  holidays  by  a  Michigan  CIIBBI  IBS 
Bureau  was  the  use  of  veterans  9  r  1^  Ei  I  B  • 
to  sell  an  impractical  fly-casting  ^  u. 

gadget — one  that  would  break  • 
your  wrist  it  was  so  heavy — as  t*r  quality,  pneM 

a  gift  to  returning  servicemen.  which  N.BA.  own  *»  w 

The  lure  was  to  get  a  service-  cantral  lourct  of  “PWJ. 

man’s  mother  to  pay  $25  for  the  carriar  bags,  apfow. 

"present  to  be  put  under  the  collaction  boob,  bg*-  ■•T 

Christmas  tree.”  changos,  puneho*, 

As  soon  as  the  fraudulent  de-  promotion  adi  <ad  mbb** 
vice  was  discovered,  newspapers  , 

refused  to  continue  advertising  Newspaper  Boys  ol  ABWw* 
of  it.  And  the  OPA,  which  had  222  I.  Oliia  Street,  lodlas#** 
originally  passed  upon  the  item  "** 

IDITOR  E  POitlSHIR  ♦•r  Mar^lJ 


N.  B.  A. 

Circulation 

SUPPLIES 

•  Got  tho  bonolit  of  tb 
tor  quality,  prieo*  aod  «•*»*• 
which  N.BA.  offon  u  1^ 
control  lourco  of 
corrior  bags,  apron*, 
colloction  boob,  tag*. 
chongo*,  punch**,  .***•■  , 
promotion  *d*  and  i*riea 

Newspaper  Boys  of  A— 

222  I.  Okie  Street,  lodlsi*'* 


American  Airunes 
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NEW  BUSINESS 


Tips  on  How  to  Sell 
Weekend  Church  Page 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlmon 

ACCORDING  to  a  recent  report 

issued  by  The  Federal  Council 
of  Churches,  church  memter- 
ship  in  the  U.  S.  increased  32.8% 
during  the  years  between  1926 
and  1944.  U.  S.  population 
gained  17.9%  during  those  years. 
In  spite  of  the  gains  registered 
by  our  more  than  200  different 
denominations,  47.S%  of  our 
population  are  unaffiliated  with 
any  church. 

In  July,  1944,  The  American 
Bible  Society,  now  in  its  130th 
year  of  distributing  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  “without  word  or  com¬ 
ment”  began  an  analysis  of 
week-end  church  and  Sunday 
school  pages,  appearing  in  week¬ 
ly  and  daily  newspapers. 

After  a  three  months’  study, 
a  modest  budget  was  set  up  for 
the  production  of  a  complete 
weekly  mat  service  and  a  com¬ 
prehensive  outline  for  copy  and 
features  that  might  be  used  to 
sell  a  group  of  merchants,  serv¬ 
ice  establishments  or  local 
manufacturers  the  idea  of  spon¬ 
soring  a  full  week-end  page  of 
church  and  Sunday  school  news, 
plus  an  institutional  advertise¬ 
ment,  three  columns  eight  inches 
deep. 

Some  Suggastiona 

A  mailing  list  of  9,000  se¬ 
lected  weeklies  and  all  morning 
and  evening  papers  was  pre¬ 
pared.  To  each  of  them  the 
Society  sent  a  clip  sheet,  on 
which  13  advertisements  were 
shown.  Complete  instructions 
for  the  sale  of  52  pages  a  year, 
a  layout  showing  how  the  pages 
might  look  and  a  weekly  ser- 
monette  were  included.  Also, 
suggestions  about  how  to  list 
the  church  announcements  and 
how  to  get  more  local  news  on 
the  page. 

As  you  are  reading  this  col¬ 
umn,  the  sixth  clip  sheet  is  on 
its  way  to  9,000  weekly  papers 
and  to  the  editors  and  business 
departments  of  every  daily 
paper  in  the  country. 

During  the  war.  Catholic. 
Jewish  and  Protestant  chap¬ 
lains  worked  side  by  side. 
Those  to  whom  we  have  talked 
have  been  all  too  modest  in 
telling  about  the  work  they  did. 
They  were  ready  at  all  times  to 
listen,  advise  and  help  soldiers 
and  sailors,  regardless  of  creed 
or  color.  Some  of  them  were 
killed,  some  are  missing  and 
some  are  still  in  hospitals,  fight¬ 
ing  their  way  back  to  health. 

Without  exception,  war  chap¬ 
lains  we  have  interviewed  are 
agreed  on  one  simple  idea;  if 
peace  is  to  be  made  an  actuality, 
millions  of  people — many  here 
in  America — must  be  shown,  or 
exposed  to,  a  different  way  of 
daily  living. 

Up  to  now,  American  churches 
( there  are  over  250,000  of  them ) 
have  found  it  difficult  to  finance 
their  own  operations,  have 


found  it  difficult  to  obtain  vol¬ 
unteer  workers  to  man  their 
Sunday  School  staffs  and  enlist 
the  interest  of  businessmen  who 
would  devote  at  least  one  night 
each  week  to  some  phase  of 
church  work. 

Today  hundreds  of  our  week¬ 
ly  and  daily  papers  have  live, 
interesting,  informative  week¬ 
end  church  pages.  Once  this 
special  page  is  taken  seriously, 
and  the  clergyman  of  a  com¬ 
munity  are  followed  up  each 
week  for  religious  news,  it  may 
have  just  as  many  readers  as 
the  sports  pages,  or  any  other 
feature. 

Value  of  Selling  Page 

Up  to  now,  most  newspapers 
have  looked  at  their  church 
page  as  a  place  to  sell  ads  about 
services,  and  for  the  listing  of 
the  local  church  services.  The 
church  news  found  in  the  aver¬ 
age  paper  is  pretty  dull. 

After  examining  dozens  of 
week-end  church  pages,  both 
weeklies  and  dailies,  it  is  this 
writer's  opinion  that  most  of 
them  were  prepared  and  edited 
by  someone  who  was  in  a  hurry 
to  get  onto  some  other  job  of 
writing  or  reporting. 

Selling  15  or  25  merchants, 
service  establishments,  or  local 
manufacturers  the  idea  of  con¬ 
tributing  a  small' sum  each  week 
to  the  support  of  a  live  church 
page,  on  which  an  interesting 
advertisement  about  church  and 
Sunday  School  a^endance  is 
featured  (the  idea  back  of  the 
Bible  Society  page)  is  a  sound 
investment  in  the  spiritual  wel¬ 
fare  of  any  community. 

The  sponsors  need  not  be 
church  members,  but  it  is  this 
writer's  belief  that  a  live  group 
of  merchants  who  are  affiliated 
with  some  church  will  add 
to  the  importance  of  the  page. 

Every  newspaper,  regardless 
of  its  circulation  or  location, 
should  have  a  live,  informative 
and  interesting  week-end  church 
page.  One  of  the  easiest  ways 
to  get  such  a  page  rolling  is  to 
write  The  American  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  material  they  are 
now  offering  any  publisher.  Ad¬ 
dress:  E.  J.  Husted,  American 
Bible  Society,  450  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

(No.  176  in  a  series) 

m 

S-H  Spelling  Bee 

The  19th  annual  spelling  bee 
estimated  to  enroll  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  3,000,000  boys  and  girls 
is  being  sponsored  by  the 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers, 
with  prizes  totaling  $2,000  for 
winners  and  a  trip  to  Washing¬ 
ton  for  the  30  finalists.  For  the 
first  time,  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  will  sponsor  trips  by 
the  finalists  from  New  York. 
The  champion  speller  will  be 
crowned  May  24  in  Washington. 


Newspaper  Ads 
Win  New  Praise 

Newspaper  advertising  is  “by 
far  the  most  direct  and  eco¬ 
nomical*’  road  to  people’s  minds, 
says  S.  A.  Boyer,  assistant  to 
the  president  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rail¬ 
road,  in  a  folder  released  this 
week  by  the  ANPA  Bureau  of 
Advertising. 

“The  New  Haven,”  says  Mr. 
Boyer,  “has  always  considered 
newspaper  advertising  by  far 
the  most  direct  and  economical 
channel  to  the  minds  of  its  pas¬ 
sengers,  its  shippers  and  the 
public.  Newspaper  advertising 
has  made  for  us  an  indispens¬ 
able  contribution  to  the  public 
understanding  and  goodwill  so 
essential  to  successful  railroad 
operation  ...  a  contribution 
that  could  have  been  made  so 
effectively  through  no  other 
medium.” 

Print  Color  Photos 
Of  New  Cardinal 

Chicago — The  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  and  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American  devoted  full  pages  to 
color  photos  of  Samuel  Cardi¬ 
al  Stritch,  Feb.  21.  the  day  on 
which  he  received  the  red  hat  of 
a  cardinal  in  Rome. 

The  Tribune’s  four-color  pic¬ 
ture  appeared  on  the  back  page, 
giving  its  readers  a  picture  of 
the  cFty's  new  prince  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  church  in  the  scar¬ 
let,  ermine  and  lace  vestments 
of  his  new  office.  The  color 
transparency  was  taken  in  Card¬ 
inal  Stritch’s  Chicago  residence 
before  he  left  for  Rome  by 
Swain  Scalf,  Tribune  photogra¬ 
pher. 

The  Herald-American’s  color 
picture  appeared  on  the  first 
page  of  the  second  section  Feb. 
21.  Other  Chicago  papers  used 
black  and  white  photos  of  the 
Cardinal  in  his  new  vestments, 
a 

Phila.  Bulletin's 
Overseas  Paper  Ends 

Philadelphia — Circulation  of 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin’s  special  overseas  edition, 
which  began  in  early  days  of 
the  war  and  included  in  all  a 
run  of  7,096,550  copies — reach¬ 
ing  a  circulation  of  120,000  a 
week  at  a  peak  of  its  popular¬ 
ity — ceased  with  the  current 
Washington's  Birthday  issue. 

Announcement  to  this  effect 
WcLs  carried  last  week  in  display 
advertisements  of  the  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier  department 
store.  A  plan  was  worked  out 
by  the  Bulletin  and  one  of  its 
largest  advertisers  whereby  the 
latter  took  over  distribution  of 
the  overseas  edition. 


Truman's  Home 
Town  Selling 
Itself  in  Ads 

By  means  of  advwtUlto 
the  home  daily  newipiSivi 
dependence.  Mo.,  the 
of  President  Harry 
is  trying  to  make  cooSI 
salesmen  out  of  all  its 

Since  Mr.  Trumsa  tigit 
President,  many  pertOM  tki 
all  parts  of  the  natte  kn 
visited  Independence, 
beseiged  Independeace  dHea 
with  questions  regaidlie 
home  town  of  their 
They  have  in  fact  possi  ai^ 
questions  that  not  all  dibs 
have  been  able  to  innw. 

The  city  administiMBCu 
the  Chamber  of  ComnMN^lM 
decided  that  this  is  tht  lip 
time  to  give  all  citizenHBka 
about  their  home  toeg  la 
make  salesmen  of  theei 

Arrangements  have  beMin 
with  the  IndependtHtthlim 
trier,  the  city’s  daily  neapie 
to  run  12  full  page  adigia 
ments  on  “What  Maiaehdt 
pendence  Interesting  aadiigv 
tant.”  The  first  adT«i|pB! 
which  appeared  in  JlMv* 
dealt  with  the  histoilg|  a 
portance  of  IndepeDdg||^ 

The  succeeding  adve^BH 
deal  with  the  opporhuKli 
wholesome  home  lifet  jl  a 
tractive  cultural  envkiliB 
the  attention  given  tejWl 
the  opportunities  for  isdln 
expansion,  the  integrity  d  ^ 
city’s  business  institutiaii  3 
influence  of  its  churehii  n 
schools,  the  attentkm  fhn  ’ 
health  to  patriotic  ctum- 
■ 

Phil  Knox  Named 
By  Hearst  in  Pittsburg 

San  Francisco — Phil  M.  Kr.ii 
formerly  of  the  Oakland  (& 
Tribune,  will  become  ciKuIi*-' 
manager  of  the  Pittibsiyb  S; 
Telegraph,  it  was  announce 
a  dinner  here  Feb.  21  wekoc 
Mr.  Knox  in  the  Heant 
zation.  Clarence  L.  Lte®* 
publisher,  San  Francisco 
iner,  was  toastmaster. 

Greetings  were  extenW 
George  Hearst,  Randolph  Ha. 
Ingraham  Read  and  othm 
R.  Knowland,  Jr.,  of  tn«  i- 
une,  and  Ray  F.  Marx,  ^  j 
geles  Times,  commendea 
Knox  on  his  record.  _ _ 


IMDUSTR'II^J 


Offers  Hit-Run  Award  M  lylj 

The  Omaha  ( Neb. )  World- 
Herald  has  posted  its  second  . 

$500  award  for  information  AV  PfllfCQlflf I 

leading  to  the  arrest  of  a  driver  uUf  “•'*^1 

in  a  hit-and-run  fatality.  The  lHiji 

second  award  was  put  up  after 
a  boy  was  killed.  The  first, 
unclaimed,  was  set  up  in 
March,  1944. 

EDITOR  It  PUILIS  HER  f*r  Mw***-’ 


ObserfutioM- Lounge  Car  for  one  of  the  Just  Chicag(i-l>iiierH 
now  being  built  for  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  RailrotuL 


For  lir  luxe,  fast  service  between  Chicago  and  its  Illinois  and  Indiana  terminals, 

ihe  (]  &  K  I  will  introduce  its  Chicago-Liners — two  of  the  latest  type  Pullman-Standard-built 

streamliners.  They  will  augment  the  present  daily  service,  with  faster  schednles  and 

the  last  word  in  pleasant  accommodations  for  daytime  travel.  Both  trains  will 

feature  up-to-the-minute  Pullman-Standard  innovations  .  .  .  the  new  diner,  with  diagonal 

seating  ...  a  hospitable  grill  room  . .  .  coaches  with  reclining  chairs  .  .  . 

and  the  luxurious  observation-lounge. 

Among  experienced  travelers,  C  &  E  I  service  from  Chicago  to  Florida — via  The  Dixie  Route- 
is  |>opular  and  widely  known. 

&  E  I  chose  Pullman-Standard  to  design  and  build  the  Chicago-Liners,  liecause  they 
wanted  their  passengers  to  have  the  safest  and  finest  etpiipiiient  available. 

Pullman-Standard  engineers,  designers  and  craftsmen  know,  from  generations  of  experience, 
the  factors  which  make  for  structural  soundness,  smooth  riding  and  all-around 
|>erforinance  .  .  .  the  types  of  equipment  passengers  prefer  .  .  . 

how  to  make  the  best  use  of  materials,  space  and  dimensions  .  .  .  where  to  use  slaiiilei-s  >ieel, 

and  where  other  metals  do  the  job  l>etter.  These  qualities  are  identified 

by  the  Pullman-Standard  name  plate  on  each  car.  There  is  no  substitute  for  exfterience. 


m  CHICAGO-LINERS 


Ckioagu — Marion  and 
Southern  Illinois 


CUeogu-Danrille- 
Ttrrr  Haute- Evansville 


CAR  MANUFACTURING  CO 


CHICAGO  •  ILLINOIS  •  Offices  in  seven  cities. . .  Manufacturing  plants 
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Sports  Writers  Bask 
In  Baseball  Coverage 


By  Howard  Hartley 

CLEARWATER,  Fla.  —  Florida 

today  is  headquarters  for  more 
than  200  baseball  writers,  sports 
columnists  and  press  association 
sports  editors,  plus  an  estimated 
100  photographers,  all  sent  to 
this  lush  land  of  hibiscus  and 
harassed  house  hunters  to  record 
in  story  and  pictures  the  daily 
doings  of  12  major  league  clubs 
and  11  from  the  Class  AA  loops. 

This  return  to  Florida  of  rep* 
resentatives  of  every  daily  news¬ 
paper  located  in  cities  with  one 
or  more  league  teams  is  a  news 
story  in  itself  because  there  has 
never  been  a  time  within  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  Florida 
“cracker”  when  the  writing  and 
photographic  crafts  have  com¬ 
bined  to  give  this  state  so  much 
free  publicity. 

Tourists  Routed 

Traffic  chiefs  of  the  Western 
Union  Company,  for  example, 
have  set  up  transmitting  facili¬ 
ties  to  handle  more  than  3,000,- 
000  words.  Pictures  that  will  be 
taken  at  the  big  league  train¬ 
ing  camps  before  they  are  dis¬ 
banded  in  early  April  will  total 
an  estimated  100,000  “still"  shots, 
plus  many  thousands  of  feet  of 
news  reel  movies. 

The  roster  of  writers  includes 
all  of  the  top  flight  names 
newspaper  readers  see  in  by¬ 
lines  on  the  sport  pages  in  home 
towns  of  the  major  league  teams, 
along  with  Indianapolis,  Kansas 
City,  Louisville,  St.  Paul,  Balti¬ 
more,  Buffalo,  Jersey  City,  Mon¬ 
treal,  Newark,  Syracuse  and  To¬ 
ronto,  whose  American  Associa¬ 
tion  and  International  League 
Clubs  have  pitched  Florida 
training  camps. 

Vanguard  Arrives 

Vanguard  of  the  sports-writing 
and  photographer  army  began 
arriving  early  in  February  when 
the  Associated  Press,  United 
Press  and  International  News 
Service  dispatched  scouts  to  set 
up  the  massive  machinery  re¬ 
quired  to  move  not  only  the 
training  camp  news  but  the 
equipment  needed  to  expedite 
pictures.  Before  the  players, 
managers,  rookies,  rubbers, 
trainers,  secretaries,  owners  and 
front  offices  staffs  of  the  ball 
clubs  reached  Florida  on  Feb. 
15  and  daily  through  Feb.  23, 
hotels  at  Florida  “camp”  cities 
and  towns  were  chasing  out 
tourists  then  occupying  rooms 
reserved  for  the  baseball  cara¬ 
van,  totaling  more  than  1,000 
players,  plus  an  uncounted  num¬ 
ber  of  brasshats  and  camp  fol¬ 
lowers. 

The  peak  of  Florida’s  first  post 
war  baseball  boom  will  not  be 
reached  until  mid-March  when 
the  contingent  of  writers,  edi¬ 
tors  and  cameramen  will  be 
joined  by  the  “big  name”  sports 
columnists  and  the  sports  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  news  services. 

Indicative  of  the*  value  at¬ 
tached  to  baseball  training  camp 
pictures  is  the  opening  of  a 
portable  transmitting  unit  in  the 


Tampa  Tribune  plant,  which 
has  been  moving  as  high  as  six 
sports  shots  per  night. 

Complete  rosters  of  newspa¬ 
per  staffs  working  in  Florida  to¬ 
day  would  require  a  couple  of 
E.&P.  columns.  But  here  are  a 
few  close  at  hand.  Covering  the 
Cleveland  Indians  at  Clearwater 
are:  Ed  McCauley,  writer,  and 
Edward  Dork,  photographer, 
Cleveland  News;  Frank  Gibbons, 
writer,  and  Herman  Seid,  pho¬ 
tographer,  Cleveland  Press,  and 
Alec  Zirin,  writer  and  Dudley 
Brumbach,  photographer,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer. 

Across  bay  at  Tampa  covering 
the  Cincinnati  Reds  are  Tom 
Swope,  sports  editor,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Post.  Frank  Grayson  of  the 
Enquirer  and  Lou  Smith  of  the 
Times-Star.  H.  G.  Salsinger,  vet¬ 
eran  sports  editor  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News,  is  following  the 
Tigers  at  Lakeland.  Shirley 
Povitch  is  recording  the  deeds 
of  the  Washington  Senators  at 
Orlando.  All  of  those  writers, 
of  course,  are  backed  up  by 
from  one  to  three  photogra¬ 
phers. 

Sports  Men  Away 

Sports  departments  of  New 
York  City  newspapers  have  been 
stripped  to  keep  up  with  Larry 
McPhail’s  hemisphere  -  hopping 
New  York  Yankees,  maintaining 
writing  and  photographic  staffs 
in  the  Canal  Zone,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  and  Bradenton  as  this  dis¬ 
patch  is  written,  although  you 
can  never  tell  how  many  more 
camps  McPhail  may  establish. 

Edward  Dork,  veteran  staff 
photographer  of  the  Cleveland 
News,  amazed  his  colleagues 
covering  the  Cleveland  Indians’ 
spring  training  camp  by  climb¬ 
ing  off  an  operating  table  and 
taking  a  string  of  pictures  less 
than  two  hours  after  going  under 
a  general  anesthetic  while  sur¬ 
geons  lanced  and  scraped  an 
infected  right  hand. 

Dork  scratched  his  thumb  on 
the  train  that  carried  the  first 
contingent  of  Cleveland  players, 
sports  writers  and  cameramen 
to  Clearwater.  Ignoring  the 
slight  injury.  Dork  developed 
blood  poisoning  but  toiled  nearly 
a  week  without  letting  Edward 
McCauley,  Cleveland  News 
sports  writer,  know  the  agony 
his  swollen  “trigger”  hand  was 
causing.  Ball  club  trainers  pur- 
suaded  Dork  to  submit  to  an 
operation. 

He  agreed  on  condition  that 
“the  sawbones  would  guarantee 
he  wouldn’t  miss  morning  prac¬ 
tice.” 

Boston  writers  and  camera¬ 
men  are  toiling  at  Sarasota, 
where  the  Red  Sox  are  working 
out,  and  at  Miami  Beach,  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Braves. 

You  will  find  the  Brooklyn 
fraternity  at  Daytona  Beach  and 
Sanford,  more  New  Yorkers 
at  Miami  keeping  tab  on  the 
Giants. 

Fans  in  Philadelphia  are  read¬ 
ing  stories  about  the  Phillies 


Edward  Dork 

written  in  Miami  Beach  by  staff 
men  sent  down  by  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  dailies.  From  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  there  comes  a  flood  of 
stories  and  pictures  concerning 
the  St.  Louis  Cardinals. 

Viewed  from  any  angle,  the 
Florida  baseball  training  camp 
of  1946  may  pass  into  history  as 
the  best  covered  event  of  modern 
times,  with  the  lone  exception 
of  World  War  II  and  the  best 
part  of  it  so  many  of  the  writ¬ 
ers  and  cameramen  handling  the 
assignment  saw  service  with  the 
armed  forces.  They  were  ready 
for  anything  and  the  mere  job 
of  getting  a  seat  in  a  Florida 
restaurant  these  days,  friends, 
requires  the  physique  and  forti¬ 
tude  of  a  paratrooper. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Editors  to  Meet 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. — The  spring 
conference  of  the  New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  will  be  held  here  May  13 
and  14.  Sessions  will  be  held  in 
the  Palatine  Hotel.  L.  R.  Blanch¬ 
ard,  news  and  editorial  director 
of  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  and 
president  of  the  society  will  pre¬ 
side.  Host  editor  for  the  spring 
conference  will  be  Charles  A. 
S.  Freeman,  managing  editor  of 
the  Newburgh-Beacon  News. 

m 

Marks  25th  Year 

Tracy,  Kent  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York  advertising  agency, 
just  marked  its  25th  anniversary. 

■ 

Editor  Dies,  Famed 
Penna.  Weekly  Quits 

Freeport,  Pa. — The  Freeport 
Journal,  69-year-old  weekly,  has 
been  suspended  here,  following 
the  death  of  its  71-year-old  edi¬ 
tor,  Charles  H.  McKee.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kee  was  killed  Feb.  9  when  hit 
by  an  auto.  His  brothers.  Shop 
Foreman  Jesse  C.  McKee,  70,  and 
Robert  G.  McKee,  62,  business 
manager,  decided  not  to  carry  on 
the  paper.  The  three,  all  bach¬ 
elors,  had  lived  together. 

It  had  never  deviated  from 
the  quaint  style  he  used.  Three 
columns  on  Page  One  always 
listed  “Little  Squalls”  (births); 
“Cupid’s  Victories”  ( weddings ) ; 
and  “Dust  to  Dust”  (deaths). 
Editor  McKee’s  death  was  car¬ 
ried  in  the  “Dust  to  Dust’  col¬ 
umn  of  the  last  edition. 


Libel  Decdsion 
Held  FavoraUi 
ToTellow'Pwa 

Indianapolis,  Ind.— Thi  C  i 
Circuit  Court  of  ApMib  a 
given  a  new  slant 
cation  of  the  law  of  uyT 
cording  to  Wray  E.  Am 
general  counsel  of  the  Bni 
Press  Association,  inimitu 
the  decision  in  the  caieofh 
man  Standard  Car  Meaehie 
ing  Co.  V.  Local  Union  a 
United  Steelworkerg, 

The  case  conemed  the  s 
for  damages  filed  by  a 
turing  company  againi  |  iii 
union  charging  that  tii^ 
statements  were  pubikhid 
the  union’s  newspaper.  Then 
in  its  decision,  hdd  that  e 
printers  were  liable  for  duq 
but  that  the  union  could  mi 
sued  in  its  society  or  eei^ 
name  since  it  was  Idch; 
rated.  The  inference  fnn  1 
court  was  that  all  the  aoM 
of  the  union  might  be  aad 
party  defendants  but  thii  m 
necessitate  showing  thatai; 
members  were  respowMe  i 
the  commission  of  the  Li 
which  would  be  impoadUe 

“It  is  not  difficult,”  Ifr.  ft 
ing  commented,”  to  vinaliai 
mischief  such  a  decUioacii! 
ate.  Disregarding  the  fiet  a 
the  principals  in  Uie  inilBla 
were  involved  in  a  lahera 
agement  controv«sry  ctu 
tempers  to  reach  a  hU  pa 
the  decision  can  be  w  bi 
for  widespread  disrcprieil 
libel  law  by  unscrupriae 
dividuals  who  ban  togtier: 
the  purpose  of  wred^  i 
character  of  those  thegjw 

“Such  an  associatiM  ha 
legal  entity,  hence  it  esuoi 
touched  by  the  courts  sad  a 
the  printers  who  prodMt : 
defamatory  matter  m 
brought  to  justice.  The  opa 
can  be  the  means  of  rcriii 
‘yellow  journalism’  in  ih  m 
form  with  the  pubUc  it  l 
mercy  of  unprincipled  iadih 
als  who  may  not  be  toodiedl 
cause  of  the  impostibilitr 
proving  which  were  guilty' 

■ 

Lowell  Sun  RcdseePn 

Lowell,  Mass. — The 
Sun,  only  local  daily  newspS 
recently  increased  in  ? 
from  three  to  four  cents  m 
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EDITOR  A  PUILISHER  fer  MenlA 


TO  MAKE  DREAM  HOMES  COME  TRUE 


America,  always  a  home-loving  land, 
DOW  readies  herself  to  move  into  won¬ 
drous  new  homes  whose  comforts  and 
conveniences  will  match  those  of  any 
air  castle  of  the  mind  . . .  Homes  where 
many  of  the  household  chores  will  be 
performed  by  the  push  of  a  button  .  .  . 
Homes  whose  indoor  climate  will  equal 
the  best  that  nature  has  to  offer  . . . 
Homes  whose  rooms  will  be  healthfully 
wanned  by  the  steady,  uniform  flow  of 
automatic  coal  heat. 

Coal . . .  tho  Modern  Fuel 

Bituminous  Coal  has  long  been  valued 
a*  the  most  economical,  most  depend- 
*We  of  all  home-heating  fuels.  That’s 
reason  why  more  than  4  out  of 
®wry  7  homes  in  the  U.  S.  already  heat 
*ith  coal.  And  today,  with  the  develop¬ 


ment  of  marvelously  eflBcient  new  stok¬ 
ers  to  suit  the  needs  of  any  size  of 
home.  Bituminous  Coal  also  becomes 
the  modem  fuel— completely  automatic, 
even  to  the  point  of  ash  removal— clean, 
quiet,  odorless,  smokeless! 

Coal . . .  the  Plentiful  Fuel 

Thanks  to  the  unlimited  boimty  of  na¬ 
ture,  America  boasts  a  3,000-year  treas¬ 
ure  trove  of  Bituminous  Coal.  What 
more  satisfving  assurance  could  any 
new-home  builder  have  that  his  coal 
supply  will  always  be  available— will 
always  be  low  in  cost,  no  matter  how 
high  the  prices  of  other  fuels  may  climb? 

Bituminous  Coal  iNSirrirrE 
60  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Why  Our  Civilisation 
Depends  on  Cool 

Not  alone  as  a  fuel  does  coal  in¬ 
fluence  all  our  living.  From  Bitu¬ 
minous  Coal  comes  a  long  list  of 
widely  divergent  products  that  in¬ 
cludes  modem  plastics  and  fab¬ 
rics;  paints  and  roofing  materials; 
medicines,  \'itamins  and  antis^i- 
tics;  insecticides,  fertilizers,  plant 
foods  — and  thousands  more.  Into 
the  making  of  every  ton  of  steel 
goes  a  ton  of  Bituminous  Coal.  It 
generates  over  62%  of  all  our  elec¬ 
tricity.  And  it  powers  94%  of  all 
our  railroad  locomotives  .  .  .  Our 
whole  civilization  depends  on  this 
magic  mineral;  and  anything  that 
affects  coal  mining  also  affects  you 
—  whether  or  not  you  actually  bum 
coal!  , 

Out  of  every  dollar  of Bituminous  Coal 
sales  at  the  mines,  the  miners  receive 
an  average  of  over  60i  in  wages— the 
miru  owners  average  about  2t  profit. 


bituminous  coal.  ..  lights  the  way...  fuels  the  fires...  powers  the  progress  of  AMERICA 
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EMPLOYE  RELATIONS 


Percentage  Formulas 
Create  Pay  Inequity 

By  E.  F.  Burpee 

Employment  Relations  Counsel 


THE  RECENT  strike  of  Cleve¬ 
land  pressmen  brernght  into 
the  open  a  question  that  has 
been  plaguing  employers  and 
union  negotiators  in  conciliation 
conferences  and  arbitration 
board  sessions  for  years.  The 
issue  in  Cleveland  originally 
concerned  the  relationship  of 
different  crafts  and  whether  dif¬ 
ferentials  should  be  newly  cre¬ 
ated  or  maintained  on  a  dollar 
or  percentage  basis. 

A.s  far  as  Cleveland  is  con¬ 
cerned  the  strike  is  ended  and 
the  question  has  been  settled 
by  an  arbitration  board. 

Elsewhere,  however,  the  same 
question  is  being  clouded  with 
spacious  arguments  to  say 
nothing  of  a  rather  muddled 
national  policy  which  does 
nothing  to  help  the  situation. 

Oddly  enough,  the  question  is 
one  on  which  the  employers 
and  unions  trade  sides  from 
time  to  time  as  the  situation 
seems  to  require.  Frequently 
the  unions  claim  they  cannot 
be  limited  to  a  given  amount 
of  increase  just  because  an¬ 
other  one  or  more  trades  have 
agreed  to  the  same  increase. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  just 
as  common  for  the  unions  to 
claim  a  given  figure  because 
such  a  figure  has  been  allowed 
to  another  group. 

The  employers  generally  ar¬ 
gue  the  opposite  from  the  claim 
of  the  union  depending  upon 
the  circumstances  of  a  given 
negotiation. 

Mattar  of  Arithmetic 

Most  newspaper  -  union  rela¬ 
tionships  are  of  long  sending 
and  it  is  a  simple  matter  of 
arithmetic  to  see  what  the  wage 
differentials  have  been  between 
the  various  groups  over  an  ex¬ 
tended  period  of  time  as  estab¬ 
lished  and  perpetuated  by  the 
parties  themselves.  Such  an 
analysis  in  many  instances  will 
usually  show  whether  one  side 
is  trying  to  change  a  traditional 
( not  necessarily  a  proper  or 
appropriate)  relationship. 

While  this  pattern  is  shown 
by  the  figures  it  will  also  be 
found  that  from  time  to  time 
Uie  gap  between  one  group 
and  another  is  widened  while  at 
another  period  it  is  narrowed 
by  a  new  settlement. 

The  pattern  is  very  useful. 
It  can  be  used  to  prove  almost 
anything  if  it  is  decided  to  tie 
to  an  arbitrary  or  even  a  logical 
base  period.  It  is  only  by  a 
study  of  what  the  parties  have 
been  doing  oyer  a  long  period 
of  time  without  reference  to 
the  relationship  at  any  given 
period  that  it  can  be  found 
what  the  parties  apparently  in¬ 
tend  their  positions  to  be. 

The  historical  relationship  is 
fine  as  far  as  it  goes  and  it  can 
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be  used  fairly  plausibly  and 
conclusively.  In  recent  years, 
however,  a  new  factor  has  en¬ 
tered  the  picture  that  alters 
circumstances  materially. 

In  1942  the  War  Labor  Board 
announced  its  “Little  Steel  For¬ 
mula”  providing  15%  increases. 
This  was  greeted  with  only 
slightly  restrained  applause  by 
many  union  officials  while  it 
was  vigorously  opposed  by  many 
employers.  After  most  of  the 
increases  had  been  established 
the  two  sides  traded  positions. 

It  is  significant,  however,  that 
for  all  of  the  talk  of  the  15% 
rule  there  was  little  said  out¬ 
side  of  WLB  councils  and  union 
negotiations  of  the  fact  that  it 
produced  inequitable  results  in 
giving  the  low  paid  workers  a 
smaller  dollar  amount  of  in¬ 
crease  than  the  higher  paid, 
thus  widening  the  gap  between 
low  and  high  paid. 

Again  with  “fact  finding,"  a 
general  policy  statement  makes 
17Vi%  increases  the  order  of  the 
day  without  any  clear-cut  quali¬ 
fications  as  to  how  these  in¬ 
creases  shall  apply  where  there 
are  different  groups  with  widely 
divergent  wage  levels. 

The  peculiar  part  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  that  the  union  people 
for  whose  benefit  the  percentage 
increase  arrangements  are  de¬ 
vised  by  the  government  say 
nothing  to  the  government 
about  alleged  inequitable  re¬ 
sults  they  later  charge  to  nutn- 
agement,  just  as  management 
blames  labor  for  the  existence 
of  the  formula. 

In  fact  there  has  been  almost 
unanimous  acceptance  of  the 
percentage  system  when  it  was 
promulgated  by  the  government, 
and  equally  vigorous  opposition 
to  the  same  proposal  as  it  has 
come  from  some  employers  who 
have  felt  that  equity  would  be 
served  by  the  operation  of  this 
system. 

If  the  government  is  going  to 
impose  an  increase  either  by 
law  or  by  pressure  of  public 
opinion,  it  is  true  as  a  practical 
matter  that  the  increase  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  paid  ultimately  by  a 
majority  of  employers.  The 
employers  may  and  will  dis¬ 
agree  as  to  the  amount  of  in¬ 
crease  that  should  be  allowed 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  dol¬ 
lar  expenditure  it  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  to  them  whether  the 
same  increase  is  distributed 
evenly  as  to  amount  or  on  a 
percentage  basis. 

Thus,  if  the  unions  feel  the 
governmental  formulas  are  in¬ 
equitable  it  is  up  to  them  to 
make  themselves  heard  in  the 
councils  where  the  formulas  are 
devised,  just  as  the  employers 
can  voice  their  own  objections 
to  features  of  those  formulas 
that  are  distasteful  to  them. 


No  Strings 
To  This  Story 

Pittsfield,  Mass. — There  are 
no  strings  to  this  story.  After 
the  Community  Concert  at  the 
High  School  Auditorium  re¬ 
cently  the  artist,  Isaac  Stern, 
was  entertained  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Rosenfeld. 

Mr.  Rosenfeld,  music  critic  of 
the  Berkshire  Evening  Eagle, 
wanted  to  show  Mr.  Stern  his 
violin.  As  he  lifted  it  from  its 
case,  Mr.  Stern  said  excitedly: 
"That’s  the  violin  I  played  at 
my  debut  in  San  Francisco  11 
years  ago!" 

He  was  right.  Mr.  Rosenfeld's 
violin  is  a  Guadagnini  from  the 
Wanamaker  collection  and  the 
certificate  given  with  the  bill  of 
sale  gave  the  history.  It  was 
made  in  Parma,  Italy,  in  1761. 


Friend  oi  Yanks 


Gives  91,372  Answers 

Chicago,  Feb.  26 — ^The  Chicago 
Tribune’s  Friend  of  the  Yanks 
department  has  answered  the 
questions  of  91,- 
372  persons  in 
four  years,  the 
Tribune  dis¬ 
closed  recently, 
as  its  activity 
on  behalf  of 
military  person- 
n  e  1 ,  veterans, 
and  their  de¬ 
pendents  began 
its  fifth  year  of 
operation. 

Harry  Mc¬ 
Clain  edits  the 
daily  Friend  of 
,the  Yanks  column  in  the  Trib¬ 
une,  and  telephone  and  per¬ 
sonal  interview  queries  are  han¬ 
dled  by  the  Tribune’s  public 
service  office  in  the  Chicago 
loop. 

Fourteen  groups  during  1945 
received  funds  from  Tribune 
Charities,  the  largest  check,  for 
$100,000,  going  to  the  Com- 
miinitv  Fund. 


McClain 


'Hard  Luck'  Story  Gets 
Cosh  Action  in  Tupelo 

Tupelo,  Miss. — Within  eight 
hours  after  the  Tupelo  Journal 
printed  a  “hard  luck”  story  and 
a  nine-line  suggestion  that 
some  contribution  be  made  to 
an  elderly  couple,  more  than 
500  persons  contributed  $726.10, 
in  dimes,  quarters  and  dollars. 

At  times,  willing  donors  stood 
in  line  at  the  newspaper  office. 
Said  Associate  Editor  Harry 
Rutherford,  who  got  out  of  the 
Navy  recently:  “Never  had  I 
realized  that  a  paper's  readers 
could  be  brought  to  such  posi¬ 
tive  action  by  the  casual  men¬ 
tion  of  an  opportunity  of  service. 
Their  names  were  not  even  to 
be  printed.” 


P-I  Opens  State  Bureau 

The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
has  opened  its  own  bureau  at 
Olympia,  Washington  state  cap¬ 
ital.  The  bureau  is  under  the 
direction  of  Robert  C.  Cum¬ 
mings,  labor  and  political  re¬ 
porter,  who  recently  returned 
to  the  paper  after  service 
with  the  navy. 


IDITOR  A 


Pressmen  s  Pay 
Gcin  Governed 
By  Diiierenticds 

Cleveland — William  M. 
rar,  secretary  oj  Cl«f'j 
Newspaper  Publishers 
tion,  said  arbitration 
granted  a  $14.02  scale  in^J 
for  pressmen  (EltP,  Peij  ; 
p.  56)  reached  that 
through  study  of  histo^ci^ 
ferentials  between  pr#v;- 
and  printers'  scales. 

“I  was  not  present  at  h  , 
tive  sessions  of  the  boirt  i 
arbitration,”  Farrar  said.  ; 
this  is  my  understaodini  i 
what  was  done: 

“The  arbitrators  went  back 
Sept.  9,  1938  when  the  wor^: 
hours  of  pressmen  were  red;  ■ 
from  48  to  40  hours  a  wetki 
the  dayside.  They  eomr"' 
each  month’s  differential  V : 
that  between  the  pressmen; 
the  typographical  (37Vi  hor 
added  up  the  total  and  divo 
by  84.  The  84  was  the 
of  months  between  SepL  9,  “ 
and  the  day  of  the  pres.^ 
strike  in  Cleveland  (Ju 
1946). 

“The  total  of  monthly  dr"; 
entials  divided  by  84  re;  i 
in  a  figure  of  $4.18.  11111  = 
subtracted  from  the  typop: 
ical  wage  scale  of  $71.20  a  la 
It  left  the  figure  of  $87e 
week  which  is  the  new  p-? 
men’s  scale  and  which  nea 
tated  an  increase  of  s'* 
weekly  over  the  old  scale 
$53.” 

■ 

Joins  Hears!  Serrice 

H.  W.  Beyea  announca  ! 
appointement  of  Henry  Br^ 
as  a  member  of  the  Philaskl;! 
staff  of  Hearst  Advertlsiii*  Sa 
ice.  Mr.  Bradley,  who  is  i ; 
tive  of  Philadelphia,  was j 
cently  discharged  from  the  Ni 
and  has  had  wide  experiess 
the  newspaper  repre^t;^ 
field. 

■ 

Gudgeon  Rejoins  Bra 

Lieut.  Col.  Russell  D.  0 
geon,  CE.  AUS,  has  retnn^ 
the  firm  of  H.  A.  Bruno  awi 
sociates,  public  relatioiU  ?■« 
sel,  after  four  years  i® ' 
service. 
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they  run  and  the  fixed  facilities  they  use 
—  is  paid  for  with  railroad  money— no 
government  subsidy— no  federal,  state, 
or  municipal  aid— no  money  from  the 
taxpayers.  Yes.  the  railroads  pay  their 
own  way. 

Operating  on  this  self-supporting 
business  basis,  the  railroads  provide 
America  with  the  greater  pan  of  the 
transponation  upon  which  its  future 
prosperity  depends— at  a  cost  averaging 
well  below  that  of  any  comparable  serv¬ 
ice  anywhere  in  the  world. 


This  means  new  ideas  in  cars  — whole 
new  trains  —  providing  the  utmost  in 
safety,  comfort,  and  luxury.  New  mo¬ 
tive  power.  Better  tracks  and  roadbeds. 
New  standards  of  dependable,  all-season 
freight  service. 

For  the  future,  the  answer  is  to  be 
found  in  a  continuation  of  railroad  re¬ 
search  for  better  transportation  service, 
carried  on  more  actively  and  on  a  broad¬ 
er  front  than  ever  before. 

And  all  of  it  — not  just  the  cars  and 
engines,  but  the  roadbeds  upon  which 


Loming  out  of  the  war— in  which  they 
I  wete  called  upon  to  carry  more  than 
I  90  per  cent  of  the  military  transporta- 
l  don  load— the  railroads  are  being  asked 
[  this  question: 

to  do  about 


What  are  you  going 
jetcctime  equipment  and  services.^” 

'  And  here’s  the  answer  for  1946: 

A  billion  dollars'  worth  of  new  pas¬ 
senger  and  freight  cars,  new  locomo¬ 
tives,  new  and  heavier  steel  rail,  new 
operating  facilities,  new  equipment, 
materials  and  supplies  of  all  sorts. 


IN  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  ALL  AMERICA 
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PROMOTION 


Erie  Dispatch-Herald 
Town  Meeting  Lauded 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

EXCELLENT  material  for  ef¬ 
fective  promotion,  as  we  have 
frequently  stressed,  are  the 
many  things  a  newspaper  does 
for  its  community  other  than 
provide  it  with  a  good  daily 
newspaper. 

Too  often  these  services  are 
promoted  only  in  the  commun¬ 
ity,  and  then  only  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  put  them  across. 

But  they  should  be  promoted 
with  all  the  ballyhoo  a  promo¬ 
tion  department  can  muster  to 
national  advertisers  and  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  as  well. 

Few  promotions  —  and  few 
market  studies — show  how  in¬ 
timate  a  member  of  its  com¬ 
munity  a  newspaper  iff  as  do 
these  community  services. 

And  that,  in  essence,  is  what 
an  advertiser  buys  when  he  buys 
space  in  your  newspaper — the 
opportunity  to  make  himself 
and  his  product  a  part  of  your 
community  too. 

Latest  candidate  for  honors  in 
the  field  of  community  service 
is  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Ditpatch-Her- 
ald.  This  week  (Feb.  27)  the 
Dispatch-Herald  conducted  the 
first  of  its  Town  Meetings.  It 
proposes  to  hold  such  public 
sessions  the  last  Wednesday  of 
each  month. 

Each  session  will  discuss  some 
burning  issue  of  the  day,  with 
nationally  prominent  speakers 
on  the  program  only  long  enough 
to  get  their  say  in  before  the 
public  itsself  gets  up  on  its  feet 
and  has  its  say  too. 

This  week’s  Town  Meeting 
discussed  the  question,  “Is  Fed¬ 
eral  Medicine  Advisable  for  the 
PubUc  Welfare?” 

Tickets  for  the  meetings  sell 
for  50c,  and  all  the  money  goes 
into  the  Dispatch-Herald's  “Good 
Cheer  Fund,"  its  year-round 
charitable  effort  among  the 
town’s  underprivileged  families. 

The  town  meeting,  as  Editor 
Kenneth  D.  Tooill  points  out  in 
a  little  folder  announcing  the 
idea,  is  a  distinctly  American 
institution.  It  is  especially  fit¬ 
ting  that  it  should  be  revived  as 
a  community  event  by  the  daily 
newspaper. 

But  our  point  is  that  the  Dis¬ 
patch-Herald’s  promotion  of  the 
event  should  not  end  with  this 
little  folder,  intended  for  local 
distribution  only,  we  gather. 

Here  is  something  a  paper  can 
go  to  town  with  in  a  big  way. 
Here  is  democracy  in  action, 
with  the  local  newspaper  lead¬ 
ing  it. 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  the 
boys  on  Madison  Avenue  ought 
to  know  about  your  newspaper. 
Tell  them. 

HobbiM  omd  Careers 

SOMEWHAT  along  the  same 

line  as  the  Erie  Town  Meeting 
as  a  conununity  service  promo¬ 
tion  is  the  Hobby  Show  which 
the  Minneapolis  Daily  Times 
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will  sponsor  next  month  along 
with  the  city’s  Lions  Club.  Tied 
in  with  the  local  schools, 
churches  and  youth  organiza¬ 
tions,  this  too  is  a  promotion 
that  should  provide  excellent 
material  with  which  to  show 
national  advertisers  what  a  good 
neighbor  the  Times  is  in  its 
community. 

Similarly,  the  art  contest 
which  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune  is  sponsoring  Feb¬ 
ruary,  March,  April  and  May  in 
the  Iowa  schools  is  a  community 
service  promotion.  The  prizes 
and  the  encouragement  given 
student  artists  will  undoubtedly 
help  many  of  them  advance  be¬ 
ginning  careers  in  art. 

A  promotion  of  such  practical 
help  to  its  community  is  cer¬ 
tainly  worth  talking  about  to 
advertisers  who  want  to  know, 
beyond  what  market  data  and 
circulation  figures  show  them, 
what  kind  of  an  influence  you 
are  in  your  community. 

Paul  Bunyon  Market 

IT'S  a  promotion  axiom  that  you 

sell  your  newspaper  by  sell¬ 
ing  your  market.  This  is  just 
what  the  Minneapolis  Star-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Tribune  are  doing  with 
a  current  presentation  selling 
Minnesota  as  the  Paul  Bunyan 
market. 

The  presentation,  handsomely 
done  in  color,  is  being  shown 
to  national  advertisers,  agencies 
and  other  interested  business 
groups  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  facts  about  the  Minnesota 
market,  its  people,  their  re- 
.sources,  their  buying  desires.  It 
is  crammed  with  live,  up-to-the- 
minute  facts. 

What  it  doesn’t  tell  about 
the  Minnesota  market  probably 
isn’t  worth  telling.  Report  is 
that  reaction  is  excellent,  indi¬ 
cating  a  desire  among  adver¬ 
tisers  to  know  fresh  market 
facts  and  an  eagerness  to  study 
them  if  they  are  graphically  and 
interestingly  presented. 

■ 

SL  Louis  Ad  A'wrord 

The  Women’s  Advertising 
Club  of  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  is  spon¬ 
soring  for  its  second  year  a 
national  award  in  memory  of 
the  late  Erma  Proetz.  The  award 
will  be  given  in  recognition  of 
the  most  outstanding  creative 
advertising  work  in  any  field 
done  by  a  woman  during  the 
period  from  March  1,  1945 

through  March  1,  1946.  The 
contest  is  open  to  any  woman 
in  the  U.  S.  engaged  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  profession,  regardless 
of  club  affiliation.  Two  cash 
prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the 
most  outstanding  creative  ad¬ 
vertising  work,  regardless  of 
classification — a  first  prize  of 
$200  and  a  second  prize  of  $100 
together  with  plaques  suitably 
inscribed. 
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Gardening  Project 

PUBLISHER  Francis  S.  Murphy 
and  Promotion  Director  Rich¬ 
ard  Henderson  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  have  started  the 
ball  rolling  for  a  community 
gardening  program  in  which  the 
city  will  do  the  plowing.  Sites 
tpr  771  family  garden  plots  have 
been  obtained  by  the  Times 
Home  Building  Institute. 


Veterans'  Forum 

THE  Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal  has  scheduled  a  veterans’ 
employment  forum  for  Mar.  4 
as  a  followup  to  the  Introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  Sunday  page  of  vet¬ 
erans’  news  and  articles.  Civic 
leaders  will  discuss  job  training 
programs  at  afternoon  and  eve¬ 
ning  sessions,  which  have  been 
arranged  by  Associate  Editor 
Robert  Stopher  and  Promotion 
Manager  Robert  Hollister,  re¬ 
cently  back  from  Army  service, 
and  Managing  Editor  Lynn  H. 
Holcomb. 

Dots  and  Dashes 

TO  GIVE  the  story  a  little 
flavor,  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Journal  used  Morse  code  to  tell 
readers  that  a  veteran  Morse 
operator  was  retiring  from 
Western  Union  service.  Glen 
W.  Naves  drew  upon  his  Boy 
Scout  experience  for  the  code 
and  a  paragraph  in  which  he 
deciphered  it. 

Subbing  for  C  of  C 

BECAUSE  the  area  does  not 
have  a  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Upper  Darby  (Pa.)  News,  a 
weekly,  performs  many  of  the 
promotional  functions  ordinarily 
undertaken  by  such  business 
organizations.  At  the  present 
time,  the  paper  has  supplied 
its  advertisers  with  window 
posters  proclaiming,  in  red, 
"Store  Open  Tonight  .  .  .  Our 
values  are  advertised  in  Upper 
Darby  News.” 

Help  to  Newlyweds 

THE  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette 
has  supplied  the  county  clerk 
with  blanks  on  which  couples 
may  apply  for  marriage  li¬ 
censes. 

■ 

Joins  Ad  Bureau 

Donald  Q.  Coster,  recently  re¬ 
tired  from  active  service  as  a 
colonel  with  the  Army,  has 
joined  the  New  York  sales  staff 
of  the  ANPA  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising. 

He  formerly  was  with 
the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  as 
an  account  executive  and  new 
business  manager  for  Can¬ 
ada. 

■ 

Ad  Man  Joins  Brokers 

Charles  E.  Everett,  formerly 
national  advertising  manager, 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader 
and  recently  released  from  the 
Navy,  Is  now  in  charge  of  retail 
promotion  of  the  J.  R.  Queen 
Company,  brokers,  in  Lexing¬ 
ton. 


Guild  Delegated 
To  Debatn>af 
For  President 

The  American  NcwbmJ 
Guild’s  annual  conventiooj3 
16-21  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  will 
sider  the  question  of  piy 
the  president.  The  isnf 
been  brought  to  a  head  by 
of  the  International 
Board  to  submit  pnpd 
changes  in  the  constitutii». 

The  present  president,  Miv 
M.  Murray  of  PM’s  WuhiiJ 
staff,  has  announced  he  willi 
be  a  candidate  for  re-eleetki 
the  office  continues  to  be  u  t 
paid  one.  Murray  was  r^j 
to  have  informed  the  DS  j 
cently  that  he  believed  the 
president  should  be  a  “si^i 
salesman”  with  improvencBt 
public  relations  as  a  chief  ta 

In  the  proposed  amending 
which  the  lEB  will  submit 
convention  action,  the  oAk 
executive  vicepresident,  i  d 
one  now  held  by  Sam  B.  ij 
banks,  would  be  abolished. 

The  latest  ANG  treamry 
port  showed  an  operatinf  de&l 
of  $6,168  for  the  quarto  end 
Jan.  31.  Expenses  totills 
$47,963  for  the  period,  ud 
budget  for  the  next  quarter  oS 
for  $53,058.  I 

The  convention  will  be  adg| 
to  authorize  the  impositka 
six  special  assessments  in 
next  fiscal  year  to  help  bsid 
the  budget  and  promote  orpl 
zational  activity.  A  model  d 
program  also  will  be  conadetifl 
It  provides  a  minimum  of  i 
tor  those  in  the  lowest  sila{ 
bracket  and  runs  to  )3J0 
month  for  all  those  receiTi^ 
$65  a  week  and  over. 

■ 

Ne'w  Crime  Magazp 

A  new  tabloid 
America’s  Crime  A 
Weekly,  made  its  first  ntiolij 
distribution  from  Chkaio  ■ 
week  under  the  direction 
John  L.  Bowen,  publlshsr.  « 
en,  Chicago  Daily  Newt  cj 
reader,  formerly  with  the 
York  Joumal-Americss  « 
Indianapolis  Times,  wts  at  < 
time  assistant  public  relatioM^i 
rector  in  the  New  York  oi# 
Ziff-Davis  Publishing  Co.  W 
ing  the  past  10  years  ne  hmd 
active  in  the  field  of  fact  deg 
tive  and  mystery  writing. 


Scott 
Ink  DistrlintiM 

gives  uniform  inkioi  * 
all  speeds — Better  pn*®l 
— ^Does  not  flood  or  pck" 
Less  spoilage 

Swstd  fee  Csidst 

W*lltr  Soil  S  b 
flainfiha  ^ 
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TELEVISION  WILL  GO  COAST-TO-COA$T 


Nation-wide  television  is  an  imminent  postwar 
promise — thanks  to  coaxial  cable  .  .  .  and  copper! 
Already,  a  network  of  coaxial  cable  for  telephone 
and  television  transmission  is  being  constructed  by 
the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company — 
and  early  in  1947  it  should  be  completed  to  Los 
Angeles. 

This  will  enable  you  to  see,  on  the  screen  of  your 
television  set,  the  features  you  now  only  hear  on  the 
radio  .  .  .  news  events  and  sports  broadcast  over  a 
coast-to-coast  network. 

Coaxial  cable  can  carry  the  television  impulse  any 
required  distance,  effectively  linking  any  number  of 
sutions  into  a  network.  Appropriately,  this  coaxial 
cable  consists  of  a  core  of  copper  wire  within  a 


copper  tube,  both  highly  resistant  to  corrosion  and 
impervious  to  rust. 

Because  of  its  excellent  electrical  conductivity, 
copper  is  used  wherever  electricity  is  generated  and 
transmitted.  Copper  and  its  alloys,  brass  and  bronze, 
are  tough  and  strong,  yet  readily  worked...qualities 
which  make  them  essential  to  many  industries. 

•  •  • 

The  illustration  shows  a  plow-train  burying  lead- 
sheathed  coaxial  cable.  The  cable  contains  six  coax¬ 
ial  units  and  about  50  pairs  of  telephone  wires.  The 
initial  coaxial  system  is  capable  of  transmitting  a 
frequency  band  up  to  about  3,000,000  cycles.  It  also 
permits  transmission  of  480  simultaneous  telephone 
conversations  over  each  pair  of  coaxial  units  with¬ 
out  mutual  interference. 


ANACONDA  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 


ANOM  COrm  MINMM  COMPANY 

CMU  corral  comtany 
otmi  CANAMA  corral  comtahy 


TM  AMIUCAN  atAU  COMTANY 
AMACONPA  Win  A  CABU  COMTANY 
INmNATIONAl  SMatmO  AM  tOMNa  COMTANY 
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Merger  In  Pasadena 
Shows  Good  Results 


By  Campbell  Watson 

PASADENA,  Cal.  —  Orthodox 

newspaper  procedure  has  been 
reversed  here  and  an  amazing 
shift  in  opera¬ 
tions  proc^ure 
is  now  bringing 
results  with  po¬ 
tentialities. 

The  Pasadena 
Star  -  News  and 
the  Pa  sad  ena 
Post,  afternoon 
and  morning 
dailies  produced 
by  the  Prisk  in¬ 
terests.  have 
been  combined 
into  one  daily  Merrimon 
for  nearly  a 

year  now.  The  Star-News  was 
a  six-day  evening,  the  Post  a 
seven-day  morning.  Subscribers 
got  both  papers.  They  were 
served  by  the  same  district  men 
and  the  same  carriers.  Each 
paper  had  a  circulation  of 
around  22,000  to  24.000  with 
street  sales  making  for  a  slight 
differential  in  favor  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  paper. 

T^e  old  situation  of  Joint 
sales  for  all  home  deliveries 
was  ideal  during  the  period  of 
growth  of  the  newspaper.  It 
provided  for  the  complete  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  great  central¬ 
ized  news  dispensing  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  formula  was  that 
Star-News  plus  Post  equalled 
complete  coverage.  This  service 
included  news  from  every  angle 
as  well  as  a  semi-monopoly  in 
advertising  and  circulation. 

Two  competent  news  staffs  co¬ 
ordinated  to  cover  every  portion 
of  the  city  and  to  produce  every 
worthwhile  news  development 
at  home  or  abroad.  A  story 
completed  in  one  edition  of  one 
paper  was  finished.  A  story  ran 
in  alternating  papers  until  it 
was  completed.  This  meant  in¬ 
tensive  news  coverage  all  the 
way  through.  A  weakness  was 
that  the  efforts  of  the  staffs 
were  not  apparent  to  a  casual 
reader  of  one  paper.  Expansion 
into  adjoining  areas  also  was 
impracticable  due  to  cost  of  dual 
distribution. 

Changed  with  City 

Then  came  change.  A  cen¬ 
tralized  city,  nestling  in  foot¬ 
hills  but  a  dozen  miles  from  Los- 
Angeles,  began  to  develop  into 
a  trading  area.  Suburbs  and 
nearby  communities  became 
towns  and  cities.  That  growth 
threatened  to  engulf  the  papers. 
Centralized  coverage  of  Pasa¬ 
dena  was  no  longer  sufficient. 
The  time  had  come  to  grow 
with  the  community  or  admit 
boundary  restrictions. 

Star-News  and  Post  execu¬ 
tives  intensively  studied  the 
problem.  After  months  of  sur¬ 
veys,  a  new  formula  was  pro¬ 
duced  and  put  into  effect  April 
1,  1945. 

The  new  plan  was  both  chal¬ 
lenging  and  daring.  It  called 
for  abandonment  of  the  six-day 
morning  field,  merger  of  all  fa¬ 


cilities  into  production  of  one 
afternoon  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper.  Half  the  newspaper  cake 
was  to  be  cut  away  on  the 
theory  the  remaining  half  would 
fatten.  The  thought  was  to 
serve  the  community  at  large  at 
all  costs. 

Hub  of  the  transition  was  a 
“metropolitan”  edition  which 
would  incorporate  news  of  all 
towns  and  communities  which 
were  contributing  to  develop¬ 
ment  of  Pasadena  from  a  city 
to  a  metropolis. 

Some  Results 

After  more  than  nine  months 
of  the  new  system,  here  are 
some  of  the  results: 

Despite  newsprint  restrictions, 
the  paper  has  proven  its  ability 
to  serve  the  entire  area. 

Circulation  growth  in  one  of 
the  small  communities  has  been 
from  a  former  total  of  300  to 
a  present  total  of  900.  That  is 
a  sample  of  potentialities  when 
newsprint  is  no  longer  the  meas¬ 
uring  stick  of  a  newspaper's 
growth  limits. 

Circulation  progress  remains 
under  wraps,  and  is  now  in  a 
formative  stage  in  most  of  the 
outlying  areas.  Yet  the  overall 
growth  has  been  from  24.050  for 
the  Star-News  to  approximately 
32.000  for  the  Star-News  and 
Post,  combined.  On  Feb.  1,  1946 
the  name  “Post”  was  dropped 
from  the  masthead. 

The  metropolitan  edition  of¬ 
fers  daily  a  full  page  of  news 
of  the  community  about  Pasa¬ 
dena.  This  includes  a  complete 
calendar,  “What’s  Doing  Else¬ 
where.”  and  pictures  and  art 
provided  by  correspondents. 

Every  part  of  the  surrounding 
area — Altadena.  Monrovia.  Al¬ 
hambra,  etc.,  has  increased  its 
purchases  of  the  Star-News. 

Both  news  staffs  of  the  two 
papers  have  been  merged  into 
one  force.  Moreover,  returned 
servicemen  have  been  restored 
with  pay  increases  over  the 
wages  of  entering  service,  and 
a  half-dozen  newsmen  have  just 
been  added  to  the  merged  staff. 

This  successful  transition  has 
been  introduced  in  a  period  of 
extreme  stress  for  the  news¬ 
papers.  Deaths  have  thrice  hit 
the  management. 

The  Prisk  Influence 

Today  Mrs.  Neva  Prisk  Pad- 
dock  is  the  lone  continuing  link 
at  Pasadena  of  a  chain  which 
traces  the  Prisk  brothers  back 
to  the  seclusion  of  remote  Grass 
Valley. 

William  F.  Prisk,  publisher  of 
the  Long  Beach  ( Cal. )  Press- 
Telegram  and. Sun,  the  Pasadena 
Star-News  and  Post,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Gross  Valley  Union, 
entered  Long  Beach  as  a  pub¬ 
lisher  in  the  early  competitive 
days  before  World  War  I.  His 
brother,  Charles  H.  Prisk.  had 
entered  the  Pasadena  field  sev¬ 
eral  years  earlier. 

Charles  H.  Prisk,  in  his  60s. 


died  suddenly  in  1940.  His  son- 
in-law,  Capt.  Charles  W.  Pad- 
dock,  entered  the  Marine  Corps, 
having  been  an  Army  lieutenant 
in  World  War  I,  and  later  met 
his  death  in  an  airplane  crash 
in  Alaska.  His  cousin,  Albert  J. 
Hosking,  died  in  1942. 

William  F.  Prisk  commuted 
twice  weekly  to  Pasadena  for 
department  head  meetings  to 
stop  the  breach  opened  by  the 
death  of  his  brother.  He  has 
continued  these  since. 

“And  believe  you  me,”  com¬ 
mented  a  member  of  the  Pasa¬ 
dena  sprganization,  “they  are 
real  skull  practices.  These  staff 
meetings  are  not  just  gather¬ 
ings.  W.  F.  Prisk  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  capable  news¬ 
paper  operators  I  have  ever 
seen  in  action,  and  one  learns 
plenty  from  a  meeting  he  con¬ 
ducts.” 

Mrs.  Neva  Prisk  Paddock  is 
now  first  vicepresident  of  the 
Star-News  Publishing  Company, 
taking  an  important  part  in  the 
organization  work  done  by  her 
late  husband,  who  was  general 
manager. 

For  her  new  role.  Mrs.  Pad- 
dock  was  endowed  with  a  fine 
memory,  a  “head  for  figures.” 
and  the  role  of  confidant  with 
her  late  father.  She  is  a  busi¬ 
ness-woman  who  keeps  regular 
business  hours,  who  relies  great¬ 
ly  on  the  specialized  experience 
of  department  heads  yet  de¬ 
mands  proof  in  facts  and  figures 
when  important  decisions 
emerge. 

Will  Prisk  Still  Active 

A.  J.  Hosking's  son,  Albert 
T.  Hosking.  successor  to  his 
father  as  secretary-treasurer,  is 
an  important  force  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Key  figure  over  all  is  Will 
Prisk,  now  75.  still  active  in 
management  both  at  Long  Beach 
and  at  Pasadena.  At  Long 
Beach  he  has  abandoned  the 
Sun,  morning  paper  which  he 
had  acquired  a  few  years  ago 
from  the  Copley  interests. 

The  Sun  had  never  made 
money,  and  decision  in  1945  to 
merge  the  morning  with  the 
afternoon  paper  brought  similar 
results  at  Long  Beach  as  at 
Pasadena.  Long  Beach’s  growth 
has  been  even  greater  than 
Pasadena’s.  The  Press  -  Tele¬ 
gram’s  circulation  gained  nearly 
20.000.  The  newsprint  situa¬ 
tion  then  forced  freezing  cir¬ 
culation  at  80,000. 

Pasadena  has  a  population  of 
around  100.000  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  100.000  in  its  immediate 
environs.  In  fact,  the  U.  S.  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  office  there 
estimates  it  serves  a  population 
area  of  230,000  persons. 

But  this  story  is  chiefly  about 
Pasadena,  and  the  theory  proven 
there  is  that  a  quality  news 
product  produced  by  halving 
the  number  of  papers  and  using 
the  combined  force  to  produce 
a  greater  newspaper  than  ever 
before  can  meet  metropolitan 
demands  and  provide  greater 
competition  force  than  two  sep¬ 
arate  newspapers.  Circulation 
department  proof  of  this  situa¬ 
tion  is  provided  by  figures  show¬ 
ing  95  out  of  100  one-month 
subscribers  continue  as  regulars. 

This  development  confined  to 
tests  in  scattered  areas,  has 


Mrs.  Paddock 

been  restricted,  but  nonetheie-. 
shows  the  merits  of  the  mttr 
politan  edition  adequate  for 
time  when  newsprint  is  jvai. 
able. 

Distinctive  features  ban  losi 
been  provided.  When  tie 
papers  were  merged  coots 
and  editorial  syndicate  feituni 
of  both  were  retained. 

Special  quality  departmc:;! 
have  long  been  stressed,  pc 
ticularly  in  the  Sunday  edit:;- 
These  include  carefully  ediid 
local  departments  on  booki.a.': 
music  and  the  theater,  hudiei 
by  veterans  in  their  respect::) 
fields. 

In  charge  of  the  editorial  cc 
partment  is  Lee  M.  Merriim: 
with  the  Pasadena  papen  !« 
20  years  and  now  assistant': 
the  publisher.  He  was  aootj 
those  responsible  for  mat:4 
the  surveys  on  which  the  a? 
cision  to  change  over  was  basa 
Of  particular  significana  « 
the  fact  that  this  transition 
made  successfully  in  the  face  i 
growing  competition  in  Paa 
deaa — and,  for  that  matter,  - 
was  the  shift  at  Long  Beac 
The  Pasadena  Independnt  b 
developed  from  a  weekly  thro* 
away  to  a  four-times 
paper,  tabloid  size.  Long  Bea 
has  its  daily  tabloid,  also  4 
Independent. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHQ 
HELP  ADS  PROVIDE 
EMPLOYMENT 

Editors  and  executives  find  'I*** 
use  of  EniToa  &  Puausm 
Wanted  Ads  provide  the«  t"* 
ed  and  capable  workers,  W" 
of  editors,  reporters,  and  i* 
editorial  workers  have  landw  g 
jobs  through  the  Situataons  Ws» 
Employers  read  the  SitBStUti 
Wanted  and  the  staff  reads  ths  Ml 
Wanted. 

Ah  Editor  roritet:  "/ 
appreciation  of  EdtM  p  ~ 
Usher  Ads.  Thoneh 
and  answering  them,  I  neeerr 
pressed  wonderfully  •• 
journalistic  career,  I 
many  answers  and  oners  et^* 

I  pot  my  first 

Ohio  newspaper  thr^fi  en  e* 

tor  &  Publisher  Ad. 

Read  Editor  A  PabliaWM 
For  Profit 
Use  Them  For 


EDITOR  *  PURLIS  HER  for  Marsh*.' 


Weaving  the  fabric  of 
WORLD 

UNDERSTANDING 


TWA's  inauguration  of  Hchetluled 
'cMnmerrial  air  serv  ice  to  Europe  is  the  first  link 
in  a  trans  world  air  system  which  soon  will 
aerve  20  countries  in  Europe,  Africa  and  Asia. 

We  would  be  looking  at  things 
in  narrow  light  if  we  now  failed  to  grasp 
the  deep  significance  of  such  service. 


Urgely  because  of  inaccessibility,  much  of  the  world's 
utural  resources  as  yet  remain  undeveloped  —  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  world’s  population  has  little  to  eat,  little  to 
wear  and  little  shelter. 

As  long  as  such  conditions  exist,  peace  for  the  world  will 
be  a  fragile  thing.  The  seeds  of  conflict  between  those  who 
luve  not”  and  those  who  “have”  will  remain  with  us. 


Out  easy  accessibility  —  modern  mastery  of  time  and  dis- 
Unce  —  is  the  first  step  toward  development  of  these  un¬ 
tapped  riches. 

it  brings  into  play  the  men,  the  plans,  the  methods  by 
which  distant  people  can  advance  themselves  through  con¬ 
version  of  natural  resources  into  usable  goods  and  services. 

It  carries  knowledge  and  understanding,  not  alone  in  the 
ittache  cases  of  diplomats,  hut  in  the  blueprints  of  engi¬ 
neers,  the  briefcases  and  catalogs  of  businessmen,  even  the 
dress,  manners  and  spending  money  of  tourists. 

It  helps  to  educate  people  in  the  desire  for  better  things  — 
and  with  such  urging,  the  wealth  to  feed  and  clothe  and 
boose  the  world’s  people  will  be  created  by  them  in  the 
process  of  new  development. 


And,  as  we  see  it,  the  key  to  it  is  air  transportation. 

Here  ready  for  us  to  use  is  the  master  of  distance  and  the 
conqueror  of  time. 

Here  is  the  means  of  bringing  people  together  —  of  estab 
lishing  understanding,  not  alone  of  languages,  but  of 
customs,  methods,  viewpoints  and  purposes. 

That  is  why  we  look  on  these  TWA  Sky  Chiefs  as  some¬ 
thing  more  than  mechanical  things  flying  eastward  over 
the  Atlantic. 

We  see  them  instead  as  busy  shuttles  helping  to  weave  the 
fabric  of  world  understanding,  world  advancement,  world 
peace. 

This  is  the  concept  we  accept  as  our  sober  responsibility 
to  the  people  of  America  and  the  people  of  the  world. 


.Ill  this,  in  1  WA  s  view,  is  good  not  alone  lor  the  world, 
but  for  this  nation. 

Ve  are  the  present  natural  source  for  many  things  that 
ire  needed  to  develop  world  resources. 

We  have  much  to  send  to  foreign  lands  in  exchange  for 
things  they  have  which  we  need  and  want. 

lathe  same  way  that  our  own  great  West  became  both  a  rich 
wee  and  a  thriving  market  with  the  coming  of  trans- 
pa^tion.  presently  remote  sections  can  become  both  sup¬ 
pliers  and  users  of  the  world’s  wares. 

bid  so  vast  is  this  potential  that  it  could  create  decades  of 
wrk  for  our  own  industrial  plants  —  widespread  pros- 
P*“y,  jobs  and  job  opportunities  on  a  global  scale. 


President 


Trams  World  Airline 


mECT  ONE^CARRMEH  SEHVMCE  to:  Newfoundland,  Ireland  and  francs. 

to:  SWITZERLAND,  ITALY,  GREECE,  EGYPT,  PORTUGAL.  SPAIN,  ALGERIA,  TUNISIA,  UBYA,  PALESTINE. 
TRANS-IORDAN,  IRAO,  SAUDI  ARABIA,  YEMEN,  OMAN,  INDIA  and  CEYLON. 


Clarvoe  Plugs 
San  Francisco 
As  UNO  Site 

San  Francisco  —  Odds  have 
been  against  him  from  the  start, 
but  that  has  not  dulled  or  di¬ 
minished  the  persistent  voice  of 
Frank  A.  Clarvoe,  editor,  San 
Franciaco  Newt,  in  demanding 
San  Francisco  as  location  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization. 

When  strategy  was  first 
mapped  on  the  presentation  of 
San  Francisco’s  bid,  Mr,  Clarvoe 
urged  that  the  move  be  drama¬ 
tized  by  urging  children  to  write 
UNO  officials  on  behalf  of  their 
city.  He  knew  well  the  effect 
of  the  United  Nations  Confer¬ 
ence  upon  the  young  people  of 
the  entire  region,  hundr^s  of 
whom  had  served  as  ushers  and 
pages. 

This  plan  was  overruled  by 
Mayor  Roger  Lapham  and  others 
who  decreed  a  dignified  plea. 
Mr.  Clarvoe  suffered  in  silence 
until  San  Francisco's  plea  was 
very  patently  proving  a  losing 
bid.  Without  waiting  to  say 
“I  told  you  so,”  he  asked  for 
letters  in  a  page  one  editorial, 
and  reaped  planesful  London- 
bound  despite  the  heavy  cost  of 
airmail  postage. 

Within  four  days  Mr.  Clarvoe 
had  to  amplify  his  position.  In 
another  page  one  editorial  the 
News  stat^  it  was  perfectly 
fitting  and  proper  for  adults  to 
join  the  crusade.  Protests  had 
been  received  against  any  age 
distinction. 

'Evarybody's  Job* 

“It's  a  job  for  everybody,” 
Mr.  Clarvoe  replied.  “I  don’t 
know  how  much  good  it  will  do, 
for  international  statesmen  can 
be-  very  hard  of  hearing,  very 
'set  in  their  ways.’  But  the 
fact  is  that  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  CAN  and  MIGHT  over¬ 
rule  the  committee  which  re¬ 
jected  San  Francisco’s  invita¬ 
tion.” 

By  this  time,  1,500  school 
children  were  preparing  letters 
in  one  school  alone.  Contests 
were  being  held  in  other  schools, 
with  the  best  letter  being  se¬ 
lected  for  signature  by  all  pu¬ 
pils.  Junior  City,  a  youth  proj¬ 
ect  near  Hunter’s  Point  with 
more  than  600  members,  was 
writing.  Chinatown  children 
were  preparing  a  special  appeal. 

Dorothy  Walker,  of  the  News 
educational  beat,  devoted  her¬ 
self  to  providing  information 
on  the  project  'Tremendous  air 
mail  volume — at  30  cents  a  half¬ 
ounce — was  developed  swiftly. 

Civic  groups,  country  groups 
and  other  forces  joined  In  the 
drive  to  change  sentiment  6,000 
miles  away.  The  UNO  con¬ 
tinued  front-page  nnatter  for  the 
News  and  the  repetition  of  the 
appeal  amplified.  The  UNO  se¬ 
lection  of  a  Connecticut-New 
York  site  only  served  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  News  expressions  with 
editorials,  cartoons,  and  special 
writers  at  home  and  abro^. 

A  campaign  feature  was  a 
“We  Really  Mean  It”  cartoon  by 
Douglas  Rodger,  showing  San 
Francisco  hammering  down  a 
UNO  welcome  mat. 


‘Who's  Nextr 

Goldsboro,  N.  C.  —  Things 
hoppon  in  throos,  soys  tho 
old  adage,  and  in  the  news 
room  oi  the  Goldsboro  News- 
Argus  the  iolka  are  asking 
who  is  next. 

Mary  Louise  Medley,  re¬ 
porter.  in  December  inherited 
one-hali  oi  a  $100,000  estate 
when  o  bachelor  imcle  died. 

The  day  thot  Charles  Bond 
returned  to  the  staff  from  war 
service  a  distant  bachelor 
cousin  died  leaving  an  estate 
oi  more  than  $100,000.  Bond 
is  expected  to  receive  about 
$20,000  irom  the  estate. 

Akron  Doily  Holds 
'War  Brides'  Day 

Akron,  O.  —  The  overseas 
brides  of  26  Akron  and  Summit 
county  ex-servicemen  won’t 
soon  forget  their  welcome  to 
their  new  home  town. 

In  a  unique  promotion  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  the  26  brides  were  feted 
by  Akronites  and  Akron  mer¬ 
chants  and  given  assurance  they 
were  really  welcomed  to  the 
city. 

From  10  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  when  those  ex-GIs’  wives 
who  had  babies  excitedly 
climbed  the  stairs  to  the  May¬ 
flower  hotel’s  lobby  for  a  baby 
show  until  midnight  the  Beacon 
Journal’s  promotion  kept  the 
new  citizens  on  a  merry-go- 
round  of  activity. 

War  Brides’  Dream  Day,  as  it 
was  known,  was  the  idea  of 
Lynn  H.  Holcomb,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Beacon  Journal.  The 
program  was  put  together  in 
four  days  and  had  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  merchants’  organizations 
and  city  officials. 

■ 

Ambulance  Drive 
Won  by  ChL  Sun 

Chicago  — ^The  Chicago  Sun 
recently  won  a  six-month  fight 
for  more  city  ambulances  when 
the  City  Council  included  in  its 
1946  budget  an  appropriation 
for  10  new  ambulances. 

For  six  months  the  Sun  con¬ 
ducted  a  vigorous  news  and  ed¬ 
itorial  campaign,  showing  the 
need  for  better  ambulance  ser¬ 
vice  in  Chicago.  During  the 
course  of  the  campaign,  the  Sun 
portrayed  in  detail  the  story  of 
how  other  American  cities  serve 
their  public  by  providing  up-to- 
date  emergency  service,  through 
city-owned  ambulances. 

■ 

Paul  Baor  Decorated 

Paul  Baar,  editor  of  La  Lan- 
terne,  one  of  Belgium’s  leading 
a.m.  newspapers,  was  made  Com¬ 
mander  in  the  Order  of  Leopold 
Feb.  23  by  Prince  Charles  of  Bel¬ 
gium  in  a  ceremony  at  the  Royal 
Palace.  Baar,  who  spent  five 
years  as  a  German  prisoner, 
was  a  captive  of  the  Boche  in 
both  World  Wars.  He  escaped 
a  firing  squad  both  times  by  flee¬ 
ing  prisons. 


West  Reassures 
Local  Papers 
On  Competition 

San  Francisco — Home  town 
newspapers  need  not  fear  com¬ 
petition  in  advertising  from  ra¬ 
dio,  magazines  and  metropoli¬ 
tan  papers,  because  recent  stud¬ 
ies  of  markets  have  revealed 
that  65%  of  all  sales  are  made 
in  home  town  markets. 

This  word  of  encouragement 
was  voiced  by  Paul  A.  West,  of 
West-Holliday  Co.,  Inc.,  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  given  before  the  meeting 
of  the  California  Newspaper 
Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  San  Francisco  Press 
Club,  Feb.  18. 

In  discussing  his  subject.  West 
said  that  the  title  of  his  talk 
should  be  amended  to  read 
“more  or  less  advertising  than 
other  media.” 

The  answer,  he  said,  is  “yes. 
if  we  follow  a  natural  course.” 
He  defined  this  “natural  course” 
as  utilization  of  the  facts  that 
have  been  brought  out  in  re¬ 
cent  studies  that  have  been 
made  of  the  markets. 

20%  'Too  Little' 

As  an  example  of  the  com¬ 
petition  that  small  dailies  face, 
he  stressed  that  radio,  maga¬ 
zines  and  metropolitan  dailies 
are  now  endeavoring  to  sell 
space  on  the  basis  of  a  20% 
coverage. 

He  emphasized  that  this  cov¬ 
erage  was  too  little,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  service  given  by 
small  town  dailies.  The  big  sell¬ 
ing  point  of  competing  media, 
he  said,  was  the  argument  that 
the  cost  of  advertising  in  home 
town  papers  was  too  high  for 
the  coverage  given. 

He  cited  figures  to  show  the 
fallacy  of  this  argument,  and 
stress^  that  the  milline  cost  on 
a  small  paper  was  no  greater 
than  on  a  large  daily.  A  40- 
inch  ad  in  a  small  paper,  he 
said,  would  have  the  same  pull¬ 
ing  power  as  a  full-page  in  a 
big  daily. 

To  meet  competition,  he  said, 
home  town  papers  must  con¬ 
vince  dealers  of  a  product  that 
their  local  paper  is  the  best  ad¬ 
vertising  m^ium,  and  thus 
through  the  dealers  bring  pres¬ 
sure  to  bear  upon  the  manufa- 
turer. 

Among  selling  points  that 
might  be  used  by  home  town 
papers,  he  cited  the  following: 
“Your  message  goes  into  more 
homes,  into  every  big  store, 
costs  less,  the  paper  is  more 
carefully  read  because  of  local 
news,  it  is  the  shopping  guide 
of  the  housewife,  and  distribu¬ 
tors  and  the  manufacturer  can 
join  in  our  sales.” 

ISCMA  Meets  Mar.  24-26 

The  Interstate  Circulation 
Managers’  Association  will  hold 
its  Spring  Convention  at  the 
Ritz  Carlton  Hotel,  Atlantic 
City.  N.  J.,  March  24-26,  Presi¬ 
dent  David  J.  Thomas 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune,  an¬ 
nounces. 


Texas  Air  EditioQ 

Son  Antonio,  Tax^TtRa  | 
in  tho  Rio  Groada  Vdbf 
soma  200  milas  away,  ceaiwj 
receiving  the  Sob  As 
Evening  News  on  tha 
noon  oi  publicotion.  Aiqdai 
delivery  service  was  b«fn 
Feb.  8  and  the  Naei  hi 
started  to  set  up  on  axle 
home  delivery  systam  is  m 
eral  Valley  commuiutisc  i 
was  announced  by  CirraloiR 
Manoger  Charles  J.  Gt4 
ringer. 


Minneapolis  Daily 
Revives  Old  Cartoon 

Minneapolis,  Minn.— ThtJ 
neapolis  Star-Journal  hu 
vived  one  of  the  most  po 
features  of  the  old  Minna 
Journal  from  1911  throuih  l 
— the  famed  “Yesterdayi” 
toons  by  Frank  Wing. 

Wing,  a  beloved  figure  ini 
neapolis  newspaper  circlei,d 
nostalgic  cartoons  of  the  i 
before  the  automobile  and  oil 
modern  conveniences.  The  i 
prints  still  carry  a  subtle  hn 
even  for  the  younger  gen 
tion  in  providing  a  glimpKc^ 
life  of  a  few  decades  ago. 

Still  a  Minneapolis 
Wing  has  worked  for  Art  I 
struction,  Inc.,  for  the  pull 
years  and  is  in  charge  of  I 
cartooning  and  illustratini 
sion.  His  cartoons  were  ' 
out  once  a  week  and  weiei 
dicated  to  papers  throughoill 
nation.  Several  books  d  i 
drawings  have  been  pu 


Oregon  Legion  Awem 

The  state  of  Oregon  (kgr 
ment,  American  Legion,  hiii 
cided  to  present  a  cup  esehr 
for  the  best  editorial  imthei 
jeot  of  veterans’  affairs,  it ' 
announced  by  Neil  F.  p*' 
state  commander  of  the  I 
Entries  for  this  y«Ws 
must  be  in  the  office  of  (^ 
Webb,  manager  of  OregonW 
paper  Publishers  AssociaodM 
May  15.  The  cup  will  U  F 
sented  to  the  winner  at  tjai 
nual  meeting  of  the  W 
which  will  probably  be  hwj 
June, 
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liquor  Ads 
Ohio  Hit 

**^rfd  of  Liquor  Control 
ineffectual  because  the 
^  not  legally  control 
M  advertising  coming 
state,  John  E.  Cullen, 
ting  Distilled  Spirits  In- 
Washington,  p.  C.. 
25  at  a  public  hear- 
^  the  question  of  the 
Tcontrol  of  advertising, 
by  Mrs.  Maude  McQuate, 

■fftove  got  to  use  the  daUy 
.aioers.”  Cullen  said,  "be- 
that  is  the  way  we  com- 
tbe  sale  of  liquor.  If  you 
itop  the  advertising  of 
.  tor  one  year,  you  would 
bow  what  liquor  to  buy 
Us  state  would  be  cluttered 
'.ithiU  kinds  of  liquor.- 

4iin  he  doubted  the 
board’s  authority  to  pro- 
tbe  use  of  women  in  adver- 
Isidore  Topper,  Columbus 
jy  representing  the  Schen- 
Witilling  Co.,  said  com- 
of  “drys”  against  liquor 
ig  are  directed  solely 
advertising  and  not  use 
in  such  advertising. 
Diyt  Saan  Datanninad 
Itei't  think  any  campaign  to 
Ibe  use  of  women  in  adver- 
copy  will  stop  the  de- 
.  of  the  drys.  You  cannot 
Ihm  complaints  by  stop- 
Bther  offensive  or  inof* 
advertising.  The  liquor 
,'i  use  of  women  adver- 
been  on  a  higher  plane 
Ibat  of  other  industries,” 

•  1. 

a  former  assistant  at- 
general  for  Ohio,  then 
d  tlut  if  the  question  of 
mt  of  women  in  advertising 
a  itself  into  a  wet  and  dry 
the  Ohio  Legislature  may 
the  matter  of  local  option 
bands  of  the  liquor  board 
ease  the  "drys.” 
sai  the  expressed  opinion 
Hickey,  representing 
Tavern.  Yoimgstown, 
Ihe  drys  are  trying  to 
the  board  into  something 
h  really  not  the  American 
illife.” 

,  liquor  and  wine  have 
been  associated  with, 
and  groups.  The  May- 
slopped  where  it  did  b^ 
it  was  running  out  of 
Bekey  said. 

gstion  that  liquor  adver- 
M^sun  form  an  association  to 
clean  advertising,  by  an 
^1  program,  came  from 
jJIcCarthy,  Cincinnati  ad- 
■Bg  representative, 
h  McQuate  told  the  group 
*.y.  liquor  and  wine  rep- 
■hwes  that  the  board  has 
Wation  of  prescribing  a 
■jWp  regulation  for  liquor 

Wilting 

■ 

^Dfftroit  Office 

R.  Buisson.  recently 
as  a  Flying  Fortress 
MS  lirined  the  sales  sta  f 
•y*an  &  Thompson,  Inc., 
g-*  newspaper  advertising 
tlves,  Detroit  office. 


GUARDIAN  LIFE 
RECONVERTS  FOR  PEACE 

OpportvnitMf  for  Servtc*  ivmn  Gr««r»r 
Than  in  War  Vnors  S««n  far  1944 

A  1946  REPORT  TO  All  GUARDIAN  POLICYHOLDERS 


lT# 


TMi  OUNS  ARE  SILENCED,  BUT  the  job  of 
paying  the  dollar  rost  of  victory  re¬ 
mains.  That’s  why  Guardian  put  S21,- 
600.000  of  your  life  insurance  money 
into  War  and  Victory  Bonds  during 
1945  alone.  On  Deceml>er  31,  Guardian 
held  $83,200,000  in  U.  b.  Bonds. 


HEIPINO  WAR  VCTERANS  DECIDE  where 
their  best  job  opportunity  lies  is  a 
timely  Guardian  service.  Every  Guar¬ 
dian  policyholder  in  the  Armed  Forces 
was  offered  jn  1945  a  free  scientific 
vocational  interest  test.  This  and  other 
services  for  veterans  remain  available 
in  1946. 


0: 

ti 
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NO  GREATER  PROBLEM  EXISTS  than  Amer- 
ica’s  need  for  homes.  In  1946,  Guardian 
expects  to  expand  its  financing  of  home 
construction,  to  work  toward  more  good 
homes,  reasonably  priced.  Guardian 
loan  correspondents  in  28  cities  will 
gladly  discuss  your  problem  with  yon. 


W,  Mats  40  I 


IT  WON’T  HAPPEN  HERE  IF  all  America 
fights  inflation  untiringly.  Life  insur¬ 
ance  is  a  mighty  anti-inflation  weapon. 
Every  dollar  of  the  record  $19,254,958 
you  paid  in  Guardian  premiums  in  1945 
added  more  power  to  the  nation’s  baule 
against  runaway  prices. 


MONEY  WHEN  IT’S  NEEDED  MOST  is  still 
life  insurance’s  No.  1  job.  In  1945, 
Guardian  paid  beneficiaries  $4,985,109 
—  an  all-time  high  —  plus  $4,866,693  to 
living  policyholders  (including  divi¬ 
dends).  That  brings  the  total  paid  to 
beneficiaries  and  policyholders  in  86 
years  to  $369,068.197— dollars  provided 
u>hen  most  needed. 


THE  GUARDIAN  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Home  Office:  50  Union  Square,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

A  MUTUAL  COMPANY  ESTABLISHED  1860 

Guardian  of  American  Families  for  86  Years 


A  PUILISHIR  for  Mofxli  2. 


&J..  in  l^eview 


By  ProL  Roscoe  EUard 

Graduot*  School  of  Jouraolism.  Columbia  Univeroity,  N.  Y. 


Randall  Gould 
Looks  at  China 

CHINA  IN  THE  SUV  bj  Kandall 
Gould.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  Double- 
day  and  Company.  403  pp.  $3.50. 
CHINA,  writes  Mr.  Gould,  is  no 

mystery.  The  great  sprawling 
Middle  Kingdom  makes  sense, 
he  says;  and  so  do  her  multi¬ 
tudinous,  slow  -  to  *  change,  but 
thoroughly  logical  people.  China, 
moreover,  is  a  considerable  item 
in  world  affairs,  particularly  in 
her  relations  with  Russia.  Mr. 
Gould's  specific  and  documented 
book  about  China’s  response  to 
the  possibly  nourishing,  possibly 
withering  sun  of  international 
relations  is  charmingly  infor¬ 
mal.  anecdotal,  and  almost  Ori¬ 
entally  mellow. 

Of  course,  when  you  describe 
the  style  of  a  serious  book  as 
chatty  and  fascinating,  you  may 
be  damning  it  as  "popular.” 
Popular  writing,  it  seems,  can 
be  suspect  because  it  may  charm 
by  its  grace  instead  of  its  schol¬ 
arship.  Yet  much  that  passes 
for  profundity,  I’ve  noticed,  is 
just  cloudy  thinking.  And  Mr. 
Gould's  “China  in  the  Sun”  is 
both  delightfully  told  and  pro¬ 
foundly  inform^.  It  is  one  of 
the  soundest  approaches  to  an 
understanding  of  New  China 
to  come  along  in  many  a  day. 

For  more  than  twenty  years 
the  author  was  an  American 
newspaper  man  in  China.  First 
he  was  with  ttie  Peking  Daily 
News,  then  with  United  Press, 
and  thereafter  editor  of  the 
Shanghai  Evening  Post  and 
Mercury. 

Mr.  Gould  points  to  the  sweet 
reasonableness  in  many  Chinese 
customs.  Then  he  discusses  war- 
lordism.  Nationalist  China,  the 
Kuomintang's  struggle  with 
Communism,  the  friend-or-foe 
question  with  respect  to  Russia; 
the  devious  ways  of  Japan,  the 
Chinese  military  potential,  the 
problem  of  industrialization  in 
China,  and  her  new  economic 
policy;  the  probable  future  of 
Christian  missions  in  China,  and 
China's  role  in  the  world  of 
tomorrow. 

“The  light  is  bright,”  the 
author  says,  “and  the  heat  in¬ 
tense.”  As  to  whether  China 
will  wither  or  expand,  the 
author  presents  considerable 
background  and  incident  to  help 
the  reader  make  his  guess. 

For  years  Mr.  Gould  was 
identified  with  Occidental  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  Orient.  He  can 
hardly  be  tagged  as  a  stooge  of 
the  Reds.  But,  unlike  some  of 
the  Old  China  Hands,  he  has 
closely  studied  the  onward  grop¬ 
ing  of  the  people  of  China.  His 
book  shows  it.  This  may  have 
induced  his  middle-ground  atti¬ 
tude  toward  Communist  China. 
In  any  event,  he  throws  a  judi¬ 
cious  light  on  Soviet  influence. 

“America’s  attitude  toward 
China’s  internal  politics.”  he 
writes,  “has  usually  been  to 
favor  the  ‘ins’  and  hope  for  the 


best.  Russia  can  favor  the  'ins’ 
too.  .  .  .  But  finally  she  will  al¬ 
ways  choose  to  do  the  thing  that 
works.  If  the  Kuomintang, 
helped  and  trusted,  does  not 
make  good,  Russia  will  adopt 
whatever  tactics  seem  to  fit  the 
circumstances.  ’The  United  States 
might  in  time  of  crisis  find  no 
other  course  than  to  do  some 
fast  stepping  sidewise  and  out. 
Russia  would  almost  certainly 
act  quite  otherwise.” 

Mr.  Gould's  book  is  definite, 
closely  reasoned  and  calm.  He 
sees  sound  substratum  upon 
which  to  build  in  China.  But  he 
recognizes  that  those  who  oc¬ 
cupy  the  structure  may  tear  it 
down,  however  strongly  it  be 
built.  There  still  is  a  powder- 
keg  in  Asia. 

Newspaperman  Stars 
In  Another  Novel 

THE  .STARS  l.NCLINE  by  Ulydr  Brion 

Davis.  New  York:  Karrar  anil  Rine¬ 
hart.  280  pp.  $2.75. 

THIS  is  a  short  novel  about  a 

good  newspaper  man  married 
to  the  wrong  woman.  That  is, 
they  were  married  when  Mar¬ 
jory  decided  she  had  to  make 
Barney  an  honest  man  in  order 
to  keep .  him  as  a  roommate 
when  a  girl  he  had  known  in 
reporter  days  began  showing 
the  unselfishness  and  under¬ 
standing  that  Marjorie  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  giving  anyone. 

“The  Stars  Incline”  was  bound 
to  be  readable.  The  author  has 
written  eight  others,  two  of 
them  Book-of-the-Month  selec¬ 
tions — one,  “  The  Anointed,”  a 
distinguished  piece  of  fiction. 
His  newspaper  characterizations 
are  aiways  authentic  because 
Clyde  Brion  Davis  spent  18 
years  in  city  rooms,  from  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle  through 
Denver  to  Buffalo  and  New 
York.  In  the  current  war  he 
was  a  correspondent. 

This  book  is  not  on  a  level 
with  “The  Anointed”  or  with 
Mr.  Davis’  “The  Great  American 
Novel,”  nor  even  with  the  auth¬ 
or's  river  series  contribution, 
“The  Arkansas.”  But  there  are 
incisive  characterization  and  un¬ 
interrupted  interest.  Barney's 
seduction  by  the  beautiful  and 
pragmatic  Marjory  is  a  Hechtian 
bit  for  a  handbook  on  erotic 
technique.  But  it  is  chaste 
enough  in  its  handling.  Barney's 
turning  at  last  to  the  wholesome 
girl  back  home  is  a  little  ob¬ 
vious  from  the  start. 

The  book,  however,  is  more 
than  a  diverting  piece  on  boy- 
meets  gal  (flame  and  catastro¬ 
phe  ) ,  then  re-meets  woman  ( un¬ 
derstanding  and  happiness).  It 
is  a  serious  attempt  by  a  compe¬ 
tent  novelist  and  experienced 
journalist  to  show  that  com¬ 
prehension  and  unselfishness  are 
as  necessary  in  a  newspaper 
man's  wife  as  in  a  doctor's. 

It  is  worth  doing,  and  Mr. 
Davis  does  it  well  but  without 
distinction. 


lohn  Boettiger  and  his  wiie.  Anna 
Roosevelt  Boettiger,  discuss  make¬ 
up  of  a  page  of  their  newly  ac¬ 
quired  Phoenix  paper. 

7  News  Executives 
Will  Tour  France 

Seven  American  regional 
newspaper  executives  left  for 
Paris  by  trans-Atlantic  airplane 
Feb.  25  to  accept  the  invitation 
of  the  Syndicate  of  the  French 
Regional  Dailies  to  make  a  three- 
week  tour  of  France. 

They  are:  Philip  D.  Adler,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  Kewanee 
(Ill.)  Star-Courier;  Farwell  W. 
Perry  of  New  York,  represent¬ 
ing  one  Kentucky  and  six  Flor¬ 
ida  newspapers:  Roy  Pinkerton, 
Ventura,  Calif.,  editorial  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  John  P.  Scripps  news¬ 
papers;  Walter  P.  Jones,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif.,  editor  of  the  three 
McClatchy  newspapers  in  Cali¬ 
fornia;  L.  R.  Blanchard,  Roches¬ 
ter,  director  of  the  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  office,  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers,  and  Edward  Lindsay,  ^i- 
tor  of  the  Decatur  (Ill.)  News¬ 
papers,  Inc. 

■ 

Harry  P.  Wolie  Estate 
Valued  at  $L102,355 

Columbus,  O. — An  estate  val¬ 
ued  at  $1,102,355  was  left  by 
Harry  P.  Wolfe,  publisher,  Co¬ 
lumbus  Dispatch,  banker  and 
manufacturer,  according  to  an 
inventory  fil^  in  the  Franklin 
County,  Ohio,  probate  court. 

Appraisers  pointed  out  that 
the  inventory  does  not  include 
property  which  Mr.  Wolfe  had 
transferred  to  trust  estates, 
which  he  and  members  of  his 
family  had  established  over  a 
period  of  years  before  his  death. 

Listed  in  the  appraisal  sched¬ 
ules  are  $1,055,732  in  securities. 
$39,144  in  accounts  receivable, 
$4,^8  in  money  and  $2,670  in 
personal  property. 


Buy  Another  Paper 

W.  J.  McGiffin  and  W.  L. 
Blanc,  of  the  W.  J.  McGiffen 
Newspaper  Co.,  publishers  of 
seven  dailies  and  two  weeklies 
in  the  Mid-West,  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  Bell  (Cal.)  Industrial 
Post  from  George  O.  Wheeler. 
Blanc  will  be  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bell  paper  and 
Charles  G.  Burchett  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  advertising  manager. 

EDITOR  A  P 


Boettigers  Buv 
PhoenixW 
WiUBeDa^ 

Phoenix,  Ariz.— JoJu, 
tiger,  former  publlshs 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Pott-IuJ 
gencer,  and  his  wile  iZ 
Roosevelt  Boettiger,  dzufhtari 
the  late  President  Room 
plan  to  start  a  new 
here  as  soon  as  facilltiei cal 
set  up,  they  announced  ig 
statement  issued  this  week-M 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boettl|er,  a 
have  been  here  about  six  M 
surveying  the  local  flel^^ 
week  purchased  the  Plioaj 
Shopping  News,  weekly  pog 
cation,  from  J.  B.  McCormicki 
The  new  owners  said  Us 
plan  to  continue  the  siumii 
News  in  its  present 
pending  development  inti 
daily  publication. 

Following  is  the  stat^ 
issued  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boi 
tiger: 

Plan  Home  in  Photaii 
“We  have  acquired  the  Pti 
nix  Shopping  News,  a  wed 
advertising  publication,  wk* 
has  been  in  operation  11  jrm 
“The  acquisition  is  the  $ 
step  in  the  establishment  d 
new  daily  newspaper  in  Hiocm 
The  paper  will  be  operated  a 
weekly  advertising  mediual 
a  short  time,  and  then  pid 
ally  developed,  as  organiuda 
and  equipment  and  newgri 
problennis  can  be  solved,  ioti 
full  daily  operation. 

“We  will  spend  a  malttp) 
tion  of  our  time  in  Pho^H 
we  plan  to  buy  a  hosM  ba 
We  are  not,  however,  surreadi 
ing  our  business  interests  ial 
Pacific  Northwest,  which  dii 
require  undivided  pcneoit  i 
tention. 

“Arizona — the  youngest  iH 
of  the  union — is  a  paradisi  si 
an  unlimited  horizon  of  dn 
opment.  It  has,  of  cooia,  d 
matchless  scenery  whkh  $ 
brought  it  world  fame  aal  h 
bring  it  more,  and  it  is  a  oi 
country  of  great  produetW 
But  it  also  has  agricultaidn 
mineral  and  industrial  reioBi 
which  await  greater  disdi 
ment. 

“What  we  love  partia* 
about  Arizona  is  its  pionj 
-spirit,  the  same  spirit  ol  » 
West  wiiich  attracts  us  iks  I 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  s  P 
gressive  spirit  which  is  a  eh 
lenge  to  adventure  and  a«h 
plishment.  .  _ 

“Charles  E.  Hoover  o<  ^ 
nix,  former  Indiana  ne^p 
man  with  wide  experienee^ 
departments  of  the  Mlaoa  w 
pi^iers  of  that  state  and® 
recently  Arizona  -“'tate 
of  the  U.S.  Treasury  slat  ■ 
conducted  the  Victaq,  j* 
Drive,  will  be  adverOSlM 
rector  of  the  paper.  ^ 

“Pending  a  careful  wo* 

out  of  a  program  « 
ment,  no  immediate  > 

be  made  in  the  makeup  * 
policies  of  the  paper.  . 

Two  daUy  papery  • 

zona  Republic,  morning.  *® 
Phoenix  Gazette,  evem^  ' 
publi^ed  here  at  presen 

UBLISHERfor  Mars*  t « 


Ask  fpf  Rotps  Wi 


FEATURE  SYNDICATE 


T  design  to  Harness  private  enter- 

Liirer  reviewing  past  P*’”®  individual  freedom.” 
Sients  of  advertising  “Sometimes.”  he  added,  “these 
»  iirvpd  the  use  decisions  are  based  on  the  dis- 
as  a  “peace®  tortion  of  the  intent  of  Congress.” 
L*  to  create  an  understand- 

futtonii  problems.  Shrines  Cleaned  Up; 

meed  both  types  of  ad ver-  _  _  i 

oformative  and  sales),”  Leave  It  to  a  Womanl 
Burized.  “It’s  the  job  of  Philadelphia  —  The  Philadel- 
toia|  people  to  see  to  it  phia  Record  has  caused  the  his- 
R  strike  the  proper  bal-  toric  shrines  of  Independence 
hetween  the  two  types.  Square  to  get  a  spring  house- 
luvier  proportion  obvi-  cleaning  a  little  earlier  this 
salt  be  in  favor  of  adver-  year — and  how! 

I  lilt  sells — that  keeps  on  Leave  it  to  a  womanl 

|B  to  the  prosperity  that  Hearing  things  had  “gone  to 

I I  fair  profit  and  which  pot”  during  the  war,  due  to  the 
iBIoodjobs  at  good  pay.  scarcity  of  men  and  materials, 
H  wt  hive  seen  all  too  City  Editor  Fred  Shapiro  ap- 
I  in  these  past  years  that  pointed  one  of  his  reporters — 
■  (umot  afford  merely  to  a  woman — to  investigate  “on  the 
B  and  sell.  If  we  want  q.t.” 

■ed  prosperity  we  must  Ellen  Taussig,  considerable  of 
each  other  here  In  patriot,  herself,  took  a  good  look 
A’  around — and  then  went  to  work 

kUwin.  who  has  just  with  her  typewriter.  She  found 
k  rtturned  after  thr^  the  historic  shrines  in  a  pretty 
lift  the  Office  of  Strategic  run  down  condition, 
to  in  Europe,  discussed  TOe  Record  gave  her  “expose” 
ipida  and  the  Press,”  plenty  of  space  for  several  days. 
Ib  against  irresponsible  The  payoff  is  a  siege  of  reno- 
n  which  wittingly  or  vating  and  house-cleaning  such 
■lljr  promotes  prejudices  as  Independence  Square  hasn’t 
K  both  evil  and  dan-  witness^  in  a  long  time. 
'  Painters  are  on  scaffolds  all 

W^war  correspondent,  over  the  place.  A  six-month 
■rten,  who  is  visiting  program  to  put  America’s  shrine 
Jto  for  the  first  time,  re-  in  apple-pie  order  again  is  in 
iMoe  of  her  experiences  progress. 

*ir  fronts  and  in  the  — - - 

the  wolf  By  Leonard  Sansone 

her  recent  trip  to  _ ! - 

to  on  the  S.S.  Argentina  ^-r  _ 

k  British  war  brides. 


Effective  January  1st,  1946, 
Air  Express  slashed  rates 
13%  —  a  total  reduction  of 
22%  since  1943. 

When  time  means  money  — 
when  an  order  is  at  stake,  when 
delivery  of  materials  keeps  a 
plant  going,  when  customers 
are  l)etter  served  —  Air  Express 
is  by  far  the  cheapest  and  most 
profitable  way  to  ship. 


5pe(%  Ar  Ecprsss-a  Good  Business  Buy 


Shipments  travel  at  a  speed  of  three  miles  a  minute  between 
principal  U.  S.  towns  and  cities,  with  cost  including  special 
pick-up  and  delivery.  Same-day  delivery  between  many 
airport  towns  and  cities.  Rapid  air-rail  service  to  and  from 
23,000  oif-airline  points  in  the  - 

.  1-  ,  MOW  limi  IT  CO*f* 

Lnited  states.  Service  direrd  by  -=-1 — — — - 1^,^ 

'  iSu»  SULpLit 

air  to  and  from  scores  of  foreign  -jjj-  7;;^  7^  — 75— 

countries  in  planes  made  in  _»*»_  _i2.  _1!I  _*•  _i“ — !£1_ 

*  MB  \m  id*  Aid  ISO 

America,  operated  bv  American  jii,  _i*  JHl 

*  .  ■  ,  IT  O  »»«»  IM  ttM  MM  Ttl 

personnel  and  Hying  the  L).  S.  m4* 

L  ,  i  .  J, ,  ■  1  - 

flag. 


t  Writer  Flies 
f  Boiling  Island 

tyewitness  report  of 

6itoUKi  boiling  up  out  of 
Je  off  the  coast  of  Japan 
«  week  from  Earnest 
“4  of  the  United  Press. 
'  H  from  an  army  plane 
I  ibove  the  heaving, 
»  wak-smelllng  mass 
the  sea  and  al- 
•■•'img  into  the  shape 
■  to^tains. 

^yierecht  indicated  in 
neither  a  sight  for 
•  nor  balm  for  sore 
J*  tile  fumes  from  be- 
■*  nsping. 

gagged  us  as  we 
low  over  the  is- 
■•■wte.  “to  get  a  close- 


many  a  ihippiiig  problem.  Au  Ezpreaa 
”  Division,  Railway  Exprvaa  Agency, 

230  Park  Are.,  N.V.  17.  Or  aak  for  it  at 
any  Airline  or  Railway  Express  officiw 

PhMM  AR  EXPRESS  DIVISION,  RAUWAY  EXPRISS  AOBUCY 
RepTMcnting  tlia  AIRLINES  of  tb*  Unitsd  Stolaa 


Among  AdvertiaingFolk 

Two  Named  Directori 
SAM  R.  BALLARD  and  Bea¬ 
trice  Adams  have  been  elected 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 


Gardner  Advertising  Co.,  St 
Louis.  Also,  the  two  were 
named  executive  viecpresidents. 
Mr.  Ballard,  who  has  been  with 
the  agency  since  I9S7,  will  be  in 
genera]  supervision  of  accounts 
and  will  share  in  the  executive 
management  of  the  agency.  Miss 
Adams,  who  Joined  Gardner  in 
193S,  will  have  general  supervi¬ 
sion  over  the  agency's  creative 
service.  Miss  Adams  was  the 
1941  winner  of  the  Josephine 
Snapp  Award  for  outstanding 
advertising  produced  that  year 
in  the  United  States  by  a  women 
copywriter,  and  a  former  vice- 
president  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America  in  charge 
of  women’s  advertising  clubs. 

In  New  Spots 

WILLIAM  NORMAN  GRAHAM, 

for  many  years  with  Ruthrau  f. 
it  Ryan.  Inc.,  and  most  recently 
copy  chief  for  Grant  Advertis¬ 
ing,  New  York,  has  returned  to 
R  &  R.  Chicago,  as  account  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

Jamxs  a.  KnucMAN,  Jr.,  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  grocery  business 
since  1931.  has  been  appointed 
director  of  food  products  mer¬ 
chandising  for  Ivey  &  EUlns^n, 
New  York. 

Howard  W.  Calkins,  who 
Joined  Albert  Prank-Guenther 
last  November  after  10  years  on 
the  New  York  Timet  staff,  has 
been  elected  a  vicepresident. 

Gordon  Conovxr,  formerly  of 
Young  &  Rubicam.  Inc..  New 
York,  has  been  •^namad  aceeunt 
executive  of  the  Willard  B. 
Golovin  Co..  New  York. 

Martin  J.  Cohn,  for  the  past 
nine  years  director  of  service  for 
Lang,  Fisher  &  Stashower, 
Cleveland,  has  been  named  vice- 
president  of  the  agency. 

Howard  G.  Sawyer  and  War¬ 
den  L.  Buckley,  vicepr^dents 
in  charge  of  copy  and  art,  re¬ 
spectively,.  for  both  New  York 
and  Boston  offices  of  the  James 
Thomas  Chirurg  Co.  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  New  York  office 
where  they  will  coordinate  crea¬ 
tive  activities  of  the  agency.  In 
the  New  York  office  F.  A.  Kellar 
becomes  production  manager, 
and  Marie  MacLxllan,  traffic 
manager. 

Julian  Archer,  for  the  last 
four  years  art  director  of  Fuller 
&  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  been  promoted  to  senior  art 
director,  succeeding  Richard  S. 
Chenault,  who  Joins  the  Ameri¬ 
can  magazine  as  art  director. 


Perham  C.  Nahl,  economist, 
has  Joined  the  research  depart¬ 
ment  of  Needham,  Louis  and 
Brorby,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

S#trvic«  Stan 

LT.  COMM.  A.  W.  FARGO.  JR.. 

has  reioined  the  staff  of 
Charles  W.  Hovt  Co.,  Inc.,  after 
five  years  in  the  Army.  He  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  the 
president,  Everett  W.  Hoyt. 

Edward  B.  Scull,  a  former 
captain  in  the  engineers,  has  r^ 
turned  to  the  copywriting  staff 
of  Geare-Marston,  Inc.,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Lt.  Col.  Georoe  Kern  returns 
to  Benton  &  Bowles.  Inc.,  as 
chief  time  buyer,  following  three 
and  a  half  years  in  service. 

Arthur  J.  Hinds,  after  three 
years  Army  service,  has  Joined 
J.  M.  Hickerson,  Inc.,  as  produc¬ 
tion  manager. 

Lt.  Comm.  Rorert  M,  Mc- 
Clunc.  a  Navy  flier  for  more 
than  four  years,  reioins  the  copy 
department  of  McCann-Erlck- 
son.  Inc.,  and  Capt.  .Tames  G. 
Sherman,  who  served  three 
vears  in  the  plans  division  of 
the  ATC  in  Washington,  returns 
as  art  director. 

Vincent  R.  Vassole,  for  two 
years  in  the  Army  quarter¬ 
master  corps,  has  been  added  to 
the  copy  staff  of  Roche.  Wil¬ 
liams  &  Cleary,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

M.  E.  Firetoo,  formerly  an 
Army  illustrator  and  production 
and  llason  man  for  A.S.F.T.C. 
training  aids,  has  been  named 
art  director  of  S.  R.  Leon  Co., 
New  York. 

Wn.LiAM  P.  Bager,  Just  out  of 
the  Armv,  has  been  elected  a 
vicepresident  of  Needham,  Louis 
&  Brorby,  Chicago.  He  continues 
as  advisor  to  the  art  and  copy 
departments. 

Rudyaro  C.  McKee,  after  four 
years  in  the  Navy,  has  Joined 
Needham.  Louis  &  Brorby,  Chi¬ 
cago,  account  executive. 

Edwin  Ebel,  formerly  a  major, 
U.  S.  Army,  has  Joined  Pedlar  & 
^an.  New  York,  to  head  the 
merchandising  division. 

Thomas  H.  Nason,  after  three 
years  as  a  Navy  lieutenant,  has 
returned  to  the  San  Francisco 
office  of  Honig-Cooper  Co.  as 
production  manager. 

Wilbur  Wenslxy  returns  to 
the  G.  M.  Basford  Co..  New 
York,  as  an  account  executive, 
after  four  years  Army  service. 

Frank  Merriman,  formerly 
AAF.  has  been  named  produc¬ 
tion  director,  Willard  B.  Golovin 
Co..  New  York. 

Lt.  Comm.  C.  A.  Kelso  re¬ 
turns  to  Brooke,  Smith.  French 
&  Dorrance.  Detroit  office  after 
Navy  service,  to  take  charge  of 
the  export  department  of  the 
agency. 

Capt.  Theodore  D.  Mandel¬ 
stam,  on  terminal  leave  from 
the  Army,  has  rejoined  the  crea¬ 
tive  staff  of  the  H.  J.  Kaufman 
&  Associates,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bernard  Jennings,  Just  re¬ 
leased  from  the  Navy,  has 
Joined  McCann-Erickson's  Latin 
American  division.  After  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  training  in  the  New  York 
office,  he  will  be  assigned  to  the 
agency’s  Buenos  Aires  office. 


Lt.  Comm.  Joseph  R.  Joyce,  campaign  in  ^electsd  t 
recently  released  from  the  Navy,  Copy  will  run  throj 
has  Joined  Hill  Advertising,  Inc.,  with  emphasis  on  the 
as  account  executive.  He  will  the  label  is  Knox,  the  w 
also  take  over  the  active  sales  right.”  Retailers  thrniwU 
management  of  several  of  the  country  are  being  fcZ? 
agency’s  housewares  accoimts.  with  tie-in  newsuiJT* 


country  are  being  fST 
wiUi  tie-in  newsptp^ 
paigns,  the  company  sdA 
Geyer,  Cornell  k  Nnrf 
New  York.  ^ 


Company  Changes  Geyer,  Cornell  k  Nemi 

ROY  C.  PACKARD,  formerly  a  ^ew  York, 
captain  in  the  AAF,  has  Joined 
the  Libbey  Glass  Company’s  ad-  Agency  Appointaxunk 
vertising  and  merchandising  HILL  ADVERTISINn  i 
staff  in  Toledo.  O.  York,  has  been  apn^ 

Bryan  Houston  has  been  ap-  National  Distillers 
pointed  executive  vicepresident  Corp.  to  begin  reseaidiiHi 
and  general  sales  manager  of  vance  planning  on  an  ajJ 
Pepsi-Cola  Co.,  Long  Island,  ing  campaign  tor  a  new  m 
New  York.  name  yet  to  be  annnimfk^ 

vertising  is  to  begin  ii 

Aaoncv  Notes  fail  in  newspapers,  etc 

PAUL  A,  KELLY  and  Gladys  J.  „  Chai^  W.  Hott,  Co,  1 
Lamb  announce  the  formation  York,  by  Industrial  Bcdti 
of  Kelly  and  Lamb  Advertising.  Corp.,  Brooklyn,  for  pmi 
Hartman  Theatre  Building,  Co-  of  Simplon  Radios, 
lumbus,  O,  Mr.  Kelly’s  back-  M.  H.  Hackett  Co.,Nnrl 
ground  includes  eight  years  pro-  William  S.  Scull  Cb,  o 
motion  work  for  the  Cleveland  N.  J.,  for  Boscnl  T* 

Prets  and  the  Columbus  Citizen,  Franklin  Bruck,  Now  I 
and  account  executive  work  by  Fashion  Frocks,  lot,  Ch 
with  Harry  M.  Miller.  Inc.,  and  nati,  effective  April  L 
Byer  and  Bowman,  both  of  Co-  Ouan  Advertising,  CB 
lumbus.  Mrs.  Lamb  was  for-  office,  by  Horlacher  hH 
merlv  advertising  manager  of  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa.  ud  k 
the  Hilltop  Record,  weekly,  and  Gettelman  Brewing  Co,  I 
earlier  on  the  advertising  sta  t  waukee. 
of  the  Citizen.  The  Jacobs  Company,  Oil 

by  L  &  K  Laboratories,  %  I 

Campaign  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  12  a 

Z  T~Z  ^  Newspaper  Adi  Boo 

Come  to  Canada  o  i  i  ei  _ • 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  Railway  ^<"©8  lOt  0100118 
will  release  shortly  an  exten-  How  Sloan’s  Liniment  lU 
s've  inititutlonal  campaign  in  selling  costs  and  incremd  i 
the  United  States  and  Canada  in  1945  by  “localizing"  itiil 
to  promote  Canada’s  tourist  tislng  in  newspapers  is  teH 
trade.  Newspapers  and  mag-  the  current  “Advertlsiai  fi 
azines  will  be  used  in  Canada  folder  Just  released  by  th I 
and  also  in  the  States.  The  eau  of  Advertisi^,  hm 
campaign  will  continue  through-  Sales  of  Sloan’s  Liaiaa 
out  the  year.  McKIm  Advertis-  1^4  were  slipping.  tB  If 
ing,  Montreal,  is  the  agency,  discloses,  and  selling  eon 

unit  was  rising.  To  cm 
For  Tots'  Shoes  situation,  R.  S.  DanreaS 

INCREASED  SALES  of  Acrobat  i? 

Sh^s  (for  infants  and  chll-  oT Ig^^e  rSH si 
hitli  merchandhtal.  If 

5«nH  made  for  the  dniillirfi 

Sn  customers  and  his  ova  ( 

on  the  foMwear,  according  to  and  to  concentnh 

Burton  Huffman.  divisional  ouuoiily  on  local  martofc* 

S'y^^D.viLoIro?  Gener“  %Ze  .eJtisTn^ 

netwok.  r.d...  jjd. 

continue  to  feature  “Tumblin’  %ixtv  oer  ceat  f 

Tim”  the  animat^  tr^emark  new  btiget  wWto  (iHf 
the  company  introduced  last  ihi 

year.  The  agency  Is  Ruthrauff  ^no?  radS  aif 

10.08.  Word  frSi 

CUNARD  WHITE  STAR  steam-  began  in  February,  I** 
shin  line  is  releasing  300-lipe  Within  a  couple  of  ■* 
specials  to  newspapers  in  15  ^^e  folder  reports,  tta  f 
major  U.  S.  cities  regarding  the  ^ard  trend  of  sales  wj 
discontinuance  of  government  arrested.  By  the  end  » 
priorities  on  steamship  accom-  months,  sales  had 
modatiorns  to  Europe.  Those  325,000  bottles  over  till 
who  can  obtain  passports  may  period  in  1944,  despitau' 
now  make  transport  accommo-  all  slash  in  the  advertw 
dations  for  the  trip,  copy  an-  get  of  15%. 
nounces.  Cecil  &  Presbrey,  Inc.,  are  so  pleased  *■ 

handles  the  account.  results  of  the  proP** 

folder  quotes  Mr. 

If  Ae  Label  Is  Knox  “that  our  plans  for  " 

TO  HIGHLIGHT  its  spring  hat  greater  expenditures  » 
styles  for  both  men  and  papers  in  the  shape^ 
women,  Knox  is  launching  a  space  and  higher  ireq 

EDITOR  A  P  U  B  LI  S  H  It  for  ***'*^^ 
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KradctIL 
8Q,  Craves 
Crusades 

An  Seib«tta  Ir. 

BTAio,  N.  y.— One  of  Buf- 
j  Snt  newspaper  women, 
•roid  Mrs.  Irederick  W. 
ijill,  is  a 
lit  between 
iltn-sophU- 

liitd  Whi^t* 
laother . 
fpitle  ap* 

{■see  belies 
eitiBj  years 

Ile  newspa* 
but 
( I  poten- 
aaaiicboinb 
bitirted  on 
i  her  fav- 
itgpies,  the  Kendall 

i 

k  b  a  pert,  little,  gray* 
dvoman,  who  within  a  few 
SB  alter  meeting  you  would 
bN7  shock  you  by  asking  in 
terity: 

Inmit!  What  is  happening 
■  newspaper  and  to  the 
It  who  write  for  them,  any- 

tee  are  the  good  old* 
joed  campaigns?  Local  pa- 
I  bottld  be  waging  cru* 

I 

Cbchiag  Up  on  Books 
h  Kendall,  who  lives  alone 
a  country  estate,  is  doing 
that  most  newspaper 
m  dream  of  doing  "some 
'  She's  catching  up  on  her 
ht 

I  tai  the  first  woman  em* 
don  the  staff  of  the  old 
bZipress  in  1888. 
hn  getting  the  job,  she 
h  badger  the  managing  edi* 
a  weeks.  He  warned  her 
I  the  traditional  pitfalls  of 
■hiess— long  hours,  irregu*. 
■ok  poor  pay  and  working 
iDBi  who  rolled  up  their 
I  doeres  and  wore  their 
hdoors. 

r  hit  day  on  the  paper  was 
iBhrgetUble  experience. 
t*e  walked  into  the  city 
t  Md  of  the  reporters 
'  noting  comfortably  on 
Wrd  vertebrae,  feet  on 
tAlew  of  them  moved  up 
■r  tento  vertebrae  and 
wta  their  chewing  tobacco 
•Ulsa  u  she  sat  down  at  a 
•’tter  looking  the  part  of 
W  girl  graduate. 

NI.  Opposition 

glance,  her  city  edi* 
*•  Frederick  W.  Ken* 
his  eyes  and 
•f^o  in  hell  hired  you? 

itand  for  it.  I  won’t 
towman  on  MY  staflfi” 
'•rn^gnment  (just  like 
*(.'^***  was  to  hop  a 
•  wiicago  for  the  story 
^^*t  was  being 
•to  Buffalo.  She  land^ 
w  1  with  a  byline, 
'^reporters  tried  to 
LT®*rent  to  Mrs.  Ken* 
w  wore  long  they  were 
candy  and  taking 
city  edi* 
r*  Joined  in  and  within 
took  her  out  of  circu* 
Fw  marrying  her. 


Mrs.  Kendall's  husband  was 
city  editor  of  the  Express  at  21. 
Mrs.  Kendall  was  society  editor 
five  years  while  doing  general 
reporting  on  the  side,  by  gen* 
eral  reporting,  she  means  a  day 
like  this: 

Going  out  to  Chautauqua  to 
report  a  meeting  at  7  p.m.  Tak* 
ing  a  boat  for  Mayville,  after¬ 
wards,  in  a  rain  storm.  Hitting 
the  railroad  station  where  she 
slept  on  a  tnmk  until  her  train 
came  in  at  4  a.m.  Reporting  to 
work  at  6  a.m.  to  write  the  so¬ 
ciety  page  and  her  Chautauqua 
story.  Heading  for  Niagara  Falls 
by  noon  to  cover  a  lecture.  Re¬ 
turning  late  in  the  afternoon  and 
working  until  2  a.m. 

Ask  Mrs.  Kendall  what  she 
enjoyed  doing  most  of  all  and 
she  will  tell  you  picketing  the 
White  House  in  1916  lor  woman 
suffrage.  She  was  sentenced  to 
jail  for  30  days  but  authorities 
were  soon  sorry  they  locked  her 
up.  Incensed  with  prison  con¬ 
ditions  —  men  beaten,  women 
abused,  wormy  food — ^she  com¬ 
menced  raising  merry  hell  and 
was  given  solitary  confinement 


for  instigating  a  minor  riot 
among  cell  mates. 

On  her  release,  she  toured  the 
country,  exploiting  jail  condi¬ 
tions  and  later  wrote  a  series  of 
stinging  articles. 

Mrs.  Kendall’s  mother,  Mrs. 
Esther  Chaddock  Davenport,  al¬ 
so  cut  quite  a  journalistic  figure 
in  her  day.  She  was  society 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  40  years  and  at  the  time 
of  her  death — at  97  years  old — 
was  turning  out  a  weekly  col¬ 
umn,  As  I  Went  Home  Last 
Night. 

■ 

Holds  'Salmon  Derby' 

After  a  four-year  “war  ab- 
.sence,”  the  Seattle  Times  has 
announced  resumption  of  its 
annual  Salmon  Derby.  Quali¬ 
fying  rounds  started  Feb.  20, 
with  finals  set  for  Sept.  29, 
when  a  list  of  50  prizes  will  be 
awarded  local  fishermen  for 
salmon  catches  made  from  El¬ 
liott  Bay  and  Ballard  boat¬ 
houses.  The  Times  will  award 
a  medal  to  the  derby  champion, 
in  addition  to  valuable  prizes. 


Japs'  Manila  Tribune 
Annihilated  U.  S.  Fleet 

The  editor  of  the  Manila  Trib¬ 
une  during  the  Jap  occupation 
of  the  Philippines  had  a  partic¬ 
ularly  big  month  in  October, 
1944,  his  headlines  heralding 
the  “blasting”  or  “sinking”  of 
U.  S.  warships. 

On  Wednesday.  Oct.  18,  1944, 
the  Tribune  proclaimed:  "2 
more  U.  S.  Warships  Blasted  As 
Foe  Fleet  Fewes  Annihilation." 
Dispatches  were  marked  either 
“Domei”  or  “Special  to  the  Trib¬ 
une.” 

Copies  of  the  Tribune  tor 
that  period  have  been  given  to 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  library  by 
Ben  Maidenburg,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  who  obtained  them  when 
the  Army  went  into  Manila. 


Bogner  &  Martin  Named 

The  Ogden  Newspapers  of 
West  Virginia  have  appointed 
Bogner  &  Martin,  publishers  rep¬ 
resentatives,  effective  March  1. 


OUR  WELCOMK  WAS  ORGANIZED,  TOO 


The  returning  serviceman  may  get  a 
thrill  out  of  brass  bands  and  cheering 
crowds,  but  as  a  rule  he  is  much  more 
concerned  about  his  peacetime  job. 
Ijong  before  the  war  ended,  we  worked 
out  a  re-employment  procedure  that 
would  be  uniform  throughout  the 
Company.  We  published  a  manual 
which  has  now  become  a  “bible”  for 
our  personnel  supervisors  all  over  the 
country. 

We  hope  we  have  put  warmth  and 
sincerity  into  the  welcome  which  we 
have  extended  to  employees  returning 


from  the  war.  We  have  tried  to  lit 
veterans  back  into  our  busing  with 
the  greatest  advantage  to  themselves 
and  the  Company. 

This  has  been  accomplished  by  "up¬ 
grading”  wherever  possible,  either  by 
making  use  of  war-acquired  skills  or 
by-speciai  training. 

Our  plan  also  seeks  to  prevent  hard- 
shipsto  temporary  wartime  employees. 

We  appreciate  their  valuable  serv¬ 
ice.'  Unemi^oyment  is  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem  to  non-veterans  and  veterans  alike. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  ef  NEW  YORK 
"yHuTm  *^0sg4teA*  Uwis  W.[)ou9Ies,^ 

34  NASSAU  STREfT  NEW  YORK  S,  N.V. 
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N.  Y,  PaperBU 
Air  Trcmspoit 
To  Washingio 


Union  Terminal,  (Southern  Meth* 

Gaorae  B.  Doalev  Dies;  o^lst  university,  the  straighten- 
^  ing  and  leveeing  of  the  Trinity 

River,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  Dallas  City  Government 
from  the  Aldermanic,  through 
the  Commission  to  its  present 
City  Manager  form.  He  also 
did  much  to  improve  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Texas  farms  and 
ranches. 

Mr.  Dealey  was  selected  in 
1925  by  the  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism  to  receive  a  stone 
from  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  in 
London.  It  was  presented  on 
behalf  of  the  British  Empire 
Press  Union  by  Sir  Esme  How¬ 
ard,  the  British  Ambassador. 

Native  of  England.  He  was 
honorary  national  president  of  . 

Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional  circulation  matuger,  wwi* 
n  7  iV’.v  7  ■  »,  >>  1  journalism  fraternity,  in  1940,  details  during  the  pat 

Belo  Corp.  sold  it  to  Mr.  Dealey  honored  by  the  Texas  months,  assisted  by  lUs 

hie  _  .  ..  .  .  recently  an  officer  in  the.i 

Air  Forces. 

Comparison  of  railroii 
air  rates  indicate  t^t  lir  t 
Usher  had  been  president  of  portation  is  costi^  the  I 
The  Family  Bureau,  one  of  the  $1  per  100  36-page  pipa 


Frank  Reedy,  first  bursar  of 
Boston  —  Representatives  of  Southern  Methodist  University, 
all  Boston  newspapers  re-  wrote  Mr.  Dealey,  “Our  co- 
sponded  to  an  invitation  issued  laborers  numbered  thousands, 
by  the  Rtcord-American  to  meet  but  I  must  say  to  you,  my  good 
with  civic  and  financial  leaders  friend,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
and  consider  the  city’s  parking  you  officially  and  personally, 
problem — and  to  discuss  a  pro-  there  would  have  been  no  South- 
posed  $5,000,000  parking  garage  ern  Methodist  University.’’ 
under  Boston  Common.  In  1885  he  came  to  Dallas  as 

Ernest  Hoftyzer,  advertising  nig  corporation’s  representative 
manager  of  the  Record,- Ameri-  jq  establish  the  Dallas  News, 
con  and  Sunday  Adrertiser,  de-  which  began  publication  on  Oct. 

Glared  at  the  meeting  Feb.  ^  I  nl  ihai  year.  He  became  Pres- 
that  his  papers  ‘have  utterly  ident  of  the  corporation  in  1919, 
submerged  ourselves  in  the  e£-  and  1926,  the  heirs  of  the  A.  H. 

fort.  r'“  . 

“It’s  the  first  time  aU  Bos^n  and  his  associates.  Newsoaner  Publishers  Associa- 

SX"  in S  "  ild  Ho?  ’■he  corporation  aoid  the  Gal-  K  £?ra  SmSStl  ta^olt 
S?™.  He  »id  Sit  ?eston  Newa  to  W  L  Moody,  at  Galveation  in  1936. 

tion  by  the  Boston  press  has  ^  philanthropist,  the  late  pub- 

been  magnificent,”  pointing  to  ***"•  Bealey  was  a  pioneer  in  ‘ 

editorials  in  the  Herald,  news  newspaper-own^  radio  sta-  - - ^ - -  -  „  — 

stories  in  the  Globe  and  consid-  opening  WFAA  at  Dallas  oldest  of  Dallas  charities  since  compared  with  25  cents  pi 

erable  space  already  devoted  to  1922.  He  served  as  second  its  organization,  was  founder  of  36-page  papers  by  railnil 
the  project  in  the  Traveler,  vicepresident  of  the  Associated  the  Texas  Children’s  Hospital  the  added  cost  ii  baliij 
PoMt  and  Christian  Science  Mon-  Press  in  1923-24.  and  founder  and  life  president  the  advantages  of  mS 

itor.  .  A  strange  conflict  in  methods  of  the  Dallas  Historical  Society,  later  edition  and  distrMk 

Chief  speaker  at  the  session,  designed  to  attain  the  same  pur-  with  one  of  the  outstanding  his-  time  for  an  early  h 

attended  by  125  members  of  the  pose  arose  when  the  Wage-Hour  torical  museums  in  the  country,  breakfast, 

press,  and  leaders  In  merchan-  Law  required  certain  regula-  He  was  a  Mason,  a  Knight  Neither  newspapir 

dising  and  civic  circles,  was  tions  as  to  minimum  pay  but  Templar,  Shriner,  member  of  its  price  per  copy  iaW 

Timothy  L.  Plueger,  West  Coast  made  no  provision  for  time  off  the  Red  Cross  of  Constantine  ton.  J 

architect,  who  designed  the  un*  for  personal  business,  sickness,  and  a  33rd  Degree  honorary  Both  newspapers  btH 
derground  Union  Square  Garage,  vacations,  etc.,  in  some  payroll  member  of  the  Scottish  Rite.  tracts  with  the  Air  CgfiTl 
Local  advertisers,  including  brackets.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  a  son,  port,  which  picks  up  ttfg 

P.  A.  O’Connell,  president  of  E.  Although  the  News  was  pay-  E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey,  President  from  trucks  in  Newut,l 

T.  Slattery  Co.  department  store,  ing  approximately  three  and  a  of  the  A.  H.  Belo  Corporation,  and  flies  them  to  Waiiiq 

strongly  urged  the  proposed  half  times  the  required  mini-  three  daughters,  Mrs.  Rice  A.  in  one  hour  and  20  ^ 

garage.  mum,  it  was  held  in  violation  Jackson,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Decherd  When  conditions  makefkl 

At  the  head  table  were:  in  giving  considerations  which  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Moroney.  impossible,  the  Air  Caifil^ 

George  Bradey,  chief  editorial  it  was  unwilling  to  withhold.  News  of  Mr.  Dealey’s  death  purt  notifies  the  newspqii 

writer.  Record;  John  H.  Noonan,  Compliance  would  have  saved  brought  expressions  of  grief  time  for  rail  transportiili 

executive  city  editor,  American;  the  newspaper  $100,000  annuaily.  from  statesmen,  publishers,  the  earlier  editions.  Biid 

Frank  Dunn,  N.  E.  manager.  But  nc^ing  gave  Mr.  Dealey  business  leaders  and  private  the  company  are  2Sc » taj 

Hearst  Advertising  Service;  more  satisfaction  than  the  Su-  citizens  all  over  the  world.  At  for  1,000  pounds,  24c  to S 

James  P.  Murphy,  managing  ed-  preme  Court  decision  which  up-  Austin,  ttie  state  capitol,  flags  22c  for  3.000,  21c  for  M 

itor.  Record;  James  J.  McGaffi-  held  his  contentions.  were  placed  at  half  mast.  Tele-  20c  for  5,000  poiuds  or  j 

gan,  business  manager.  Record;  He  also  took  a  leading  part  in  grams  were  received  from  Cab-  ‘  The  Times,  shippinf  3 
Sam  Bornstein,  editor,  Sunday  the  establishment  of  the  Dallas  binet  members  and  the  White  newspapers,  achiem  to 

Advertiser;  and  Charles  Mungie,  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  the  House.  rate. 

N.E.  circulation  manager,  Hearst 

newspapers.  r  ‘ 

Over  its  masthead  each  Sun* 

day,  the  Advertiser  has  run  ‘  ‘ 

streamer  head  above  a  weekly  • 
story  advocating  the  subterra- 
nean  garage.  Tlie  stories  have  t 

been  written  by  such  persons  as  i  1 

Ralph  the  I  ^ 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  Lt- 
Gov.  Robert 

The  idea  for  an  underground 
garage  Boston  Common 

solve  a  traffic  problem  fre- 
as  the  worst 
the  country  wiUi 

Walter  now  of 

the  American  Weekly,  formerly 

the 

an  has 

October  to 

follow  t 


The  New  York  Tim«il|k 
week  and  the  Herald  ha 
early  this  week  be|M  ^ 
day  air  transportatioe  of^ 
respective  “late  city  idiS 
to  Washington. 

The  Times  began  pUmLw 
air  distribution  to  iu  inaj 
Washington  circulatloiil 
eight  months  ago  after  fit* 
was  initiated  by  Arthnr  i 


initiated  by  Arthnr  1 
Sulzberger,  the  publlAe 
Schleig^  J 


Libel  Suit  Dropped 

Pittsburgh — W.  D.  Mansfield, 
publisher  of  the  McKeesport 
(Pa.)  Daily  News,  has  dropped 
a  $25,000  libel  suit  filed  against 
the  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette  a 
year  ago.  Costs  were  paid  by 
the  plaintiff.  The  suit  grew 
out  of  an  editorial  and  news 
Item  published  in  February, 
1945  in  regard  to  city  financing. 


Brig.  Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  vicepresident  and  general  manager  of  the  New  York 
contract  with  Air  Cargo  Transport  Corp.  for  the  flying  of  the  late  city  edition  of  the  Timeii* 
ton.  Standing  (1  to  r)  H.  Roy  PenselL  president  of  Air  Cargo  Transport:  Harold  HalL  biiito** 
ger  of  the  Times;  William  Schleigh,  circulation  manager.  Captain  Ned  Schott.  Publishers  W 
Orvil  Dryfoos.  assistont  to  the  publisher. 

ItITOR  «  PUillSHit  tor 


oly  3  Editors 
89  Years  on 
tcramento  Bee 


FoUiard  Elected 

Washington — Edward  T.  Fol* 
Hard  oi  ths  Washington  Post 
staii  has  boon  eloctod  presi* 
dont  of  the  White  House  Cor> 
rspondents'  Associotion,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Joseph  A.  Fox  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star. 
Other  officers  chosen  ore: 
Felix  Belaire.  New  York  Times, 
vicepresident;  Paul  Woonton, 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune, 
secretory-treasurer;  Ernest  B. 
Vaccaro  of  Associated  Press, 
Robert  G.  Nixon  of  Internation¬ 
al  News  Service,  and  Joseph 
H.  Short  of  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
members  oi  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 


A  SEVEN.PART  SERIES  ON  JAPAN  TODAY  BY 
AMERICA’S  FOREMOST  AUTHORITY  ON  THE  FAR 
EAST  IS  BEING  DISTRIBUTED  NOW  BY  ONA  FOR 
RELEASE  SATURDAY,  MARCH  9  AND  THERE- 
AFTER. 


LA'ITIMORE,  fretth  from  an  on-the-spot  study  of 
Nippon  under  American  occupation,  combines  an  un¬ 
rivalled  background  knowledge  with  a  keen  sense  of 
observation  to  make  his 


ichy  C.  McClatchy 


one  of  the  most  significant  newspaper  series  of  1946, 
No  editor  will  want  to  miss  the  opportunity  to  present 
this  example  of  distinguished  reporting. 


If  you  are  not  on  the  ONA  list  and  haven’t  already  re¬ 
ceived  copy,  wire  ONA  collect  for  text  and  rates.  Some 
territories  are  still  open. 


(Owen  Lattimore^a  weekly  column^  THE  FAR 
EASTf  M  attracting  mounting  attention  from 
discerning  editors.  Wire  or  write  for  samples 
and  rates.) 


OVERSEAS  NEWS  AGENCY 


'MOST  EFFECTIVE  PUBUC  RELATIONS  IS  AT  PLANT-CITY  LEVEL' 


continued  from  page  7 

Mr.  Dudlsy:  I  think  that 
when  the  unions  were  demand* 
ing  a  30%  increase,  they  were 
poker  playing.  It  was  the  first 
bid. 

CHAnMAN:  Of  course,  it  ad* 
mittedly  was  poker  playing.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  it  was  their 
starting  point.  If  they  had  felt 
that  public  opinion  was  not  pre* 
pared  for  a  thing  like  that  or  for 
strikes  of  the  magnitude  called 
in  some  industries,  do  you  think 
they  would  have  starts  at  that 
high  point? 

1^.  Duduey:  I  don’t  know.  I 
think  the  most  unfortunate  thing 
is  that  the  unions,  generally 
speaking,  the  large  union  organ!* 
zations,  do  not  feel  themselves 
very  much  a  part  of  society.  I 
do  not  think  very  many  of  the 
union  leaders  feel  themselves 
that  way.  I  do  not  think  they 
would  care  a  rap  what  public 
opinion  was  one  way  or  the 
other. 

How  Many  Divisions? 

Do  you  suppose  Mr.  Lewis 
gives  a  hang  when  he  starts  out 
to  do  a  job  as  to  what  the  pub* 
lie  attitudes  are?  He  has  power! 
All  of  these  strikes  have  been 
settled  not  only  on  a  basis  of 
judgment  but  on  what  Mr.  Stalin 
is  reported  to  have  said  when 
discussing  the  Pope:  "Well,  how 
many  divisions  does  he  have?"  I 
think  this  thing  is  settled  on  the 
basis  of  “divisions.” 

Mr.  Aljlrn  Brown:  I  have  the 
feeling  that  industry  has  been 
expected  to  do  much  more  than 
it  can  do  in  the  present  scene, 
in  that  if  you  look  at  the  figures 
before  the  war,  you  will  see  that 
industry,  as  we  frequently  use 
the  term,  1  believe  on  an  aver* 
age.  employed  some  ten  million 
people  out  of  a  hundred  forty 
million  people  in  the  country. 
That  is  a  small  segment  of  the 
whole.  There  are  a  lot  of  other 
people  that  vote  and  represent 
public  opinion:  farmers,  profes* 
sional  men,  tradesmen — to  which, 
industry  does  not  have  aceees 
through  emplosmnent. 

I  alao  believe  that  good  public 
relations  begins  at  home.  Hie 
more  effective  the  job  is  within 
the  company,  the  more  effective 
it  will  be  in  the  community 
where  the  people  live  and  things 
will  not  be  permitted  to  fan  out 
indefinitely. 

Getting  into  Politics 

I  think  there  is  a  dividing  line 
as  to  where  the  responsibility  of 
the  public  relations  man  begins 
and  ends  because  I  think  you 
go  over  into  the  realm  of  poll* 
tics.  We  have  a  two-party  sys¬ 
tem  in  this  country  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  It  is  a  question  of 
whether  you  are  going  to  do  a 
job  for  your  concern  or  whether 
you  are  going  to  get  into  politics, 
which  is  quite  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  field. 

I  think  one  of  the  basic 
troubles  today  is  that  the  masses 
are  appealed  to,  let  us  say,  by 
the  pollticUns  through  emotions. 
They  particularly  appeal  to  the 
pocketbook.  Indiutry,  in  its  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  public  scene,  at¬ 
tempts  to  answer  those  emo¬ 
tional  appeals — or  the  effect  of 
those  appeals  on  the  mass  mind 


— through  facts  and  logic,  which 
it  must  use.  It  cannot  use  gen¬ 
eralities;  it  cannot  use  promises; 
it  must  stand  behind  Uie  state¬ 
ments  that  it  makes.  Therefore, 
it  has  a  much  more  difficult  job 
to  interpret  its  side  of  the  story. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  get  up  and 
say,  “Well,  we  are  going  to 
promise  you  30%."  But  where 
you  have  to  provide  a  volume  of 
business  that  will  justify  that 
increase  in  a  competitive  enter¬ 
prise  system,  that  is  something 
else  again. 

Those  are  the  real  things  that 
industry  has  to  deal  with  day 
in  and  day  out.  I  think  that  we 
still  have  a  job  to  do  in  this 
country  to  make  the  people  real¬ 
ize  that  you  cannot  continue  op¬ 
erating  a  country  on  a  false 
premise  or  an  economic  doctrine 
of  spending  your  way  out  of  de¬ 
pressions  any  more  than  you  can 
apply  that  same  rule  to  your 
own  household.  I  say  we  still 
have  a  job  to  do  because  I  can¬ 
not  quite  understand  why  the 
masses  will  continue  to  sustain 
a  form  of  government  that  will 
do  this  year  in  and  year  out.  All 
they  have  to  do  is  apply  it  to 
their  own  economics  and  dis¬ 
prove  it. 

Chairman:  Fundamentally, 
you  think  they  should  start  at 
the  plant-cltv  level  as  far  as  in¬ 
dustry  is  concerned? 

Effective  Advertising 

Mr.  Allen  Brown:  That  is  the 
most  effective  way  to  do  it. 
Their  immediate  responsibility 
is  to  industry.  That  is  what  they 
are  working  for.  It  pays  the  sal¬ 
aries,  and  so  forth.  They  have 
direct  contact  with  those  people, 
and  the  better  job  they  do  with 
those  people,  the  more  effective 
the  public  relations  job  will  be. 

Chairman:  How  effective  do 
do  you  think  the  public  relations 
campaigns  on  a  nation-wide  scale 
are  as  differentiated  from  a 
plant-city  camoaign. 

Mr.  Rosa:  I  think  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  jobs  to  be  done:  the  job  that 
the  individual  company  can  do 
and  the  job  that  an  industry,  we 
will  say,  as  such,  can  do.  There 
are  effective  thiliv.ithat  can  be 
done  in  advertising  by  each  one 
of  those  two.  I  think  you  have 
some  interesting  examples  right 
before  you. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  an 
indu«try  effort  as  against  an  in¬ 
dividual  company  effort,  take 
the  Job  that  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads  has  done 
through  the  war  and  is  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  doing  in  the  peace.  It 
is  not  a  product-selling  cam¬ 
paign.  It  is  a  calm  presentation 
of  certain  facts  about  the  rail¬ 
road  business  which,  if  people 
understand  them,  it  is  thought 
will  cause  them  to  be  more  fa¬ 
vorably  inclined  toward  it,  will 
cause  them  to  understand  the 
railroad  business  better,  and 
the  public  attitude  toward  rail¬ 
roads,  as  railroads,  will  be  more 
favorable. 

Of  the  .same  nature,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  the' new  campaign  that 
has  just  been  undertaken  by  the 
National  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers.  My  own  view  is,  at 
least,  that  the  two  ads  that  have 
appeared  thus  far  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  NAM  have  indicated 


the  most  intelligent  approach  to  at  least  point  out  somi  g| 
the  NAM’S  over-all  job  that  has  steps  in  the  way. 
yet  been  undertaken.  I  think  On  the  other  hand,  1  hau 
that  an  industry,  or  industry  as  feeling  that  almost  any 

a  whole,  as  represented  insofar  — certainly  any  major  ii _ 

as  it  is  by  the  NAM,  can  do  that  can  tell  its  story  of  wbM  it 
kind  of  over-all  public  relations  for  people  in  general  aaf 
work  in  paid  advertising.  it  does  it,  the  way  in  whkk 

•Good  Cilisen'  Copy  accompB 

..  .  ..  ,  ij  Erie  Railroad  has  .had  MM 

Wn»n  if  in  fha  inflivin*  _ a* _ _ 


work  in  paid  advertising.  it  does  it,  the  way  in  whkh 

•Good  Cilisen'  Copy  ?t®°  accompB 

..  .  ..  ,  ij  Erie  Railroad  has  .had  MM 

When  it  comes  to  the  Individ-  interesting  economic  adva 
ual  corporation,  I  have  a  little  ^  year  or  tiw « 

different  point  of  view  wd.^e  jg  ^heap  transportation 
issue,  perhaps,  with  the  idea  that  t^gy  wonWhanT 

a  company  has  to  sell  its  cot-  tyre  of  a  Chinese  cooba 
tributlon  to  society.  That  goes  a  load  on  a  pole  ow 

shoulder  with  a  caption 
I  think  the  iise  of  the  word  m11-  gaid.  “This  looks  chZ' 
mg”  n  that  respect  is  a  ittle  then  go  on  to  polnt^ 
unfortunate.  I  think  the  indi  much  cheaper  transportil 
vidual  company  — amplifying  j„  the  United  SUtei^ 
what  Mr  Allen  Brown  said—  the  investment  in  inachlns 
has  the  job  of  presenting  ite  own  accomplish  the  result  On? 
facts  of  llvmg  in  such  a  way,  or  another,  that  is  the  ito 
conducting  itself  in  such  a  way,  can  be  told  by  any  coniZ 
and  producing  products  of  such  industry  in  the  coi^ 
quality  that  it  is  a  good  citizen  there  is  more  stuff  and  h 
in  the  community.  It  ^ould  stuff  and  more  servieei  ud 
pr6S6nt  its  fficts  in  fl  simple,  un*  ^0|>  s^pyi^^s  where  yoo  i 
derstandable  way  so  that  peo-  chance  for  these  econo^ 
pie  will  be  well-disposed  toward  to  work.  But  you 
not  only  its  products  but  toward  it  up.  I  am  not  so  suit 
that  company  as  a  good  member  Kirill  be  Interested  in  it 
of  the  community.  you  can  make  it  concrek 

I  would  like  to  mention  this  it  down  to  things  whidi 
in  respect  to  some  aspects  of  the  visible  and  tangible  to 

subject  that  we  are  discussing  Presented  Railroad  Fi 
here  today— the  matter  of  prof-  .  nmiroM  n 

its.  An  individual  company  is  in  **1^“*’  experlenei 

a  much  better  position  to  do  a  started  about  nine  « 
public  relations  job,  on  the  sub-  years  ago  we  ta^ 
ject  of  profits,  in  advertising  and  nally  on  this  and  we  hiw 
in  other  forms  of  publicity  than  from  on#  e 

is  an  industry  group.  We  find  thought.  We  started  ok 
that  people  havl  notions  about  the  idea  that  the  M 
profits.  They  think  that  business  we  h^  to  do  wm  to  ^ 
is  making  “X”  percent  profits —  to  underhand  and  appnd 
quite  high.  We  find  that  people  real  qualities  of  rsilr^ 
say,  “Well,  a  reasonable  profit  is  had  to  have  certain  (lA 
•Y’  percent”  Then  the  fact  is  we  had  to  present  thou*- 
that  the  actual  profit  is  far  less  such  fashion  as  to  (d 
than  what  people  generally  think  see  what  we  were  and 
would  be  a  reasonable  profit.  could  do  and  what  wc  i 
B.«.,  D...  - 

An  individual  company  can  do  cussed  particular  iatm. 
a  much  mwe  effwtive  Job  in  time  the  war  came  on  Ji 
that  particular  field  of  public  re-  the  first  vear  or  do,  w 
latlons  than  c^  an  Industry  qujte  ^  problem  on  oor 
group  as  a  whole,  and  I  think  because  there  was  a 
that  in  those  directions  we  are  undercurrent  of  feeling, 
•seetog  some  real  progress  being  ^^s  not  altogether  sport 
m^e  today  in  letting  people  that  the  railroads  w«« 
understand  that  industry  is  doing  to  fall  down  and  the 
a  fairly  intelligent  job.  menLo  were  aoinl  to 

Chairman:  Mr.  Henry,  would  take*^ them  owr  We 
you  care  to  comment  on  the  ex-  against  that  Wi 

perienoi  you  have  had  in  your  «  th  job  and  ka#pl 
campaign  as  to  its  receptiveness?  .  .  *  th-  lob  and,  glwi« 
Mr.  hI^y:  We  have  a  little  ®  ^  a-  u  in¬ 
different  situation.  We  work  *^That  work*i 

under  a  different  law.  In  fact,  18  ^Ve  did  do  the  j<* 

of  the  20  principal  unions  that  ^®“;., .”®, .‘“Ji,*  stow  S 
operate  on  the  railroads  have  ^  if®”" 

agreed  to  accept  the  results  of  an  ^‘Vhink'^thouglL 
arbitration  which  has  just  t^fd  that  S^baA  ta. 
started  in  Chicago  this  week.  1040  ai^fVf"  **  ^ 

I  have -the  feeling,  as  Mr.  Ross  ^ 

has  expressed  it  somewhat,  that  *^®  ..  we  ■* 

it  is  vSy  difficult  to  sell  an  ab-  „ 

straction,  particularly  an  eco-  >  ch 

nomic  abstraction.  It  is  very  there 
difficult  to  interest  people  in  w®  would  m 
such  an  idea.  'They  want  what  were  • 

they  consider  the  good  things  of  The  who  ^  . 

life,  and  they  are  going  to  listen  cerned  that  th  J  ^ 
to  the  people  who  promise  them,  portation  had  to  ^ 
’They  are  more  interest^  In  the  country 
iridescent  dreams  than  the  ways  is  OTmemir^  .  _ 
and  means  of  accomplii^lng  "l“ft  do. 
them.  ’The  man  who  talks  eco-  of  that  time 
nomic  abstractions  must  blast  of  the  people 
open  those  iridescent  dreams  or  ( CojMtmea  on  p«s» 

IDITOt  a  PUILISHIK  fer 


could  do  and  what  wc  i 
the  lives  of  everybody. 
From  time  to  time,  •« 


dtican  Drops 
dent  Taboos 
Consistory 

IfOorlM  Guptill 

I  of  AP  Bur«au.  Bom* 

—  (Special  to  E&P) — 
eooiiitories  creating  32 
Cvdinals  was  the  most 
ly  covered  church  story 
y,  with  approximately 
lecign  correspondents  and 
phers  covering  the  cere- 
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YUt  political  implica-  ^ 
of  the  Pope’s  “universal-  i 
ol  the  sacred  College  of  • 
lii  plus  the  fact  that  each 
uw  princes  was  an  out- 
lTetl*onaI  story,  plus  all 
iriir  a^  pageantry,  led  the 
ii  aawspapers.  news  agen-  ^ 
^  radios  to  demand  hun-  ^ 
it  thousands  of  words  of  ^ 
lod  radio  copy,  as  well  ‘ 
drads  of  spot  pictures.  ^ 
Werence  to  the  great  ^ 
interest  in  the  event,  the 
repealed  many  ancient 

the  first  time  in  the  recol- 
of  veteran  Rome  news- 
I  copy  of  the  Papal  ad- 
vu  issued  in  advance  of 
at  the  first  secret  con- 
Throughout  consistory 
nporters  were  given  vir- 
Im  run  of  the  Vatican’s 
They  were  given  all 
help  and  facilities  to  do 
Job. 

credit  for  the  Vatican’s 
Vproach  to  the  problem  of 
the  press  goes  to  the 
States  Cardinals  —  and 
Cardinal  Spellman  of 
Tark— with  their  modern 
about  the  way  to  treat 
rmen.  However,  It  em- 
a  trend  detectable  at 
Vatican  In  recent  months, 
lome  observers  are  In¬ 
to  credit  to  the  Pope’s 
irjt-hand  knowledge  of  the 
the  modern  world  works, 
can  reporters,  especially 
lors  who  came  with  the 
delegations.  got  a 
out  of  the  way  the 
press  refused  to  get  ex- 
•out  the  affair.  With 
■eeptions  they  put  brief 
IT  stories  on  the  back 
Often  they  carried 
It  all.  On  one  of  the 
aews  days,  the  day  that 
_  h  Spellman  and  Glen- 
the  Vatican  organ, 
•Jdafc  Romano  did  not 
■wword  "consistory”  once. 
^SMplex  and  mystical  story 
pr.  it  was  handled  by  the 
(•IBicies.  newspapers  and 
•1th  the  classical  all- 
jw*-by-blow  technique 
applied  to  national 
conventions,  interna- 
and  the  world 
thinly  no  other  Vati- 
was  ever  reported  so 

gdory  was  not  one  but  a 
«wies  of  stories.  Each 
(gomal  was  prime  copy  In 
country  or  city,  mak- 
stories  virtually  as 
as  tee  main  story. 

•®rjing  costume  for 
>  doing  the  on-the- 
^rtmg  was  formal  eve-  L 
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ning  dress,  with  white  tie  and 
black  vest  —  prescribed  regalia 
for  Vatican  daytime  ceremonies. 
Some  of  the  fellcrws  worked  36 
hours  or  more  without  a  change 
of  clothes. 

And  they  looked  very  funny 
buzzing  around  Rome  in  army 
jeeps — with  their  frock  tails 
blowing  in  the  breeze. 


Defends  Space  on  Story 

Chicago — ’The  Chicago  Times, 
in  an  editorial  this  week,  de¬ 
fended  the  amount  of  news 
space  given  to  the  new  Catholic 
Cardinals,  pointing  out  that 
32^  of  people  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  are  Catholics,  thus  the 
story  was  of  interest  to  a  large 
number  of  readers. 

The  Times’  editorial  was  in 
response  to  criticism  voiced  by 
the  Christian  Century,  Inde- 
nominational  Protestant  week¬ 
ly,  which  was  disturbed  over 
the  “lavish  and  disproportion¬ 
ate  gush  of  publicity.” 


War  Coverage 
Called  'Stupid' 
By  Bob  Allen 

Philadelphia — Colonel  Robert 
S.  Allen,  Washington  newspaper 
columnist  and  head  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record’s  Washington 
Bureau  who  served  as  intelli¬ 
gence  chief  for  General  George 
Patton’s  3rd  Army,  thinks  news 
coverage  of  World  War  II  was 
“stupid,”  principally  because  of 
the  t3l>e  of  men  assigned  abroad 
as  war  correspondents. 

He  said  so  during  the  course 
of  an  address  as  guest  of  honor 
at  the  19th  session  of  the  WCAU 
Career  Forum  held  under  aus¬ 
pices  of  Columbia  Broadcasting 
Company’s  local  station  with 
more  than  300  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  interested  in  careers  in 
journalism. 

Strictures  laid  down  by  public 
relations  officers  had  little  to  do 
with  the  lack  of  adequate  news 


coverage,  asserted  Colonel  Allen. 

The  situation  as  he  saw  it  was 
that  most  of  the  correspondents 
sent  to  cover  the  war  were  either 
“lazy  or  ignorant." 

“Most  of  the  correspondents 
were  scarcely  more  than  police 
reporters,”  Allen  maintained. 

Asked  a  variety  of  questions 
by  youthful  journalistic  aspi¬ 
rants,  Colonel  Allen  belittled 
potential  inroads  by  television, 
declaring  “television  will  have 
no  more  effect  upon  newspapers 
than  radio  did.  ’There  may  be 
many  technical  and  mechanical 
changes,  but  newspapers  them¬ 
selves  will  always  exist.” 

Women  got  a  lot  of  newspaper 
jobs  during  the  war  due  to 
scarcity  of  manpower,  said 
Allen,  but  the  path  of  women 
journalists  will  be  thornier  now. 

In  regard  to  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  Colonel  Allen  said  be 
had  nothing  against  them,  since 
he  once  attended  one,  but  most 
of  the  things  such  institutions 
teach,  he  said,  can  be  learned  in 
a  few  months  in  a  city  room. 


WHOM 

Does  the  National  Advertiser  Believe? 


Leading  media  directors  and  space  buyers 
— 200  of  them — were  asked, 

"Other  than  Bureau  of  the  Census  figures, 
what  sources  of  market  information  are 
most  readily  accepted  by  your  clients  as 
authoritative?" 

The  answer  was  an  unmistakable,  “Sales 
Management.” 

Not  only  did  the  ScUes  Management  figure 
top  all  privately  owned  publications  by  a 
wide  margin,  but  it  exceeded  the  total  for 
all  U.  S.  Government  bureaus  and  depart¬ 
ments  combinedi 

That,  Mr.  Publisher,  is  ACCEPTANCL 

And  what  about  those  agency  media  men 
themselves?  They  know  Sales  Management, 
they  respect  Sales  Management. 

They  say  that  it  is  quoted  (in  presentations 
about  both  national  and  local  markets. 


either  orally  or  in  printed  form)  more  than 
4  times  as  often  as  any  other  publication 
in  Americal 

These  revealing  answers — and  many  others 
— are  to  be  found  in  a  personal-interview 
study  made  this  last  December  and  January 
by  representatives  of  the  Market  Research 
Company  of  America  in  the  offices  of  200 
top  agencies  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and 
Boston. 

The  SM  men  will  be  pleased  to  go  over  it 
with  you. 

Do  your  sales  representatives  profit  from 
this  unrivalled  acceptance  of  Sales  Man¬ 
agement?  ‘ 

They  will  cash  in  only  if  you  back  them  up 
with  a  consistent  campaign  in  Sales  Man¬ 
agement? 


■IT’S  ^  4  TO  1"  Say  the  Nation’s  Leading  Media  Buyers 
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BYOIR  RECALLS  WILSON  REMARK;  'THERE  IS  COMMON  SENSE  IN  THE 


continued  from  page  72 
thought  the  Government  ought 
to  take  the  railroads  over.  They 
did  not  have  any  particular 
reason  for  thinking  it. 

Now  the  war  is  over  and 
people  do  not  like  to  hear  about 
it  any  more,  we  are  told.  I 
suspect  that  in  two  or  three 
years  we  will  be  talking  about 
it  again,  all  of  us,  just  as  it  was 
after  the  last  war.  We  have 
other  problems  and  difficulties 
to  talk  about.  They  are  not 
new;  they  are  old.  But  we  have 
not  talked  about  them  much 
in  the  last  four  or  five  years, 
so  we  are  going  to  talk  more 
about  those  things  and  it  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  economics.  It  will  not 
be  general  economics.  It  will 
be  economics  as  applied  to  our 
particular  job  and  as  concrete 
as  we  can  make  it  The  one 
difficulty,  as  Mr.  Ross  points  out, 
is  that  a  whole  industry  cannot 
get  very  concrete.  We  have 
to  talk  in  terms  of  averages  and 
common  denominators,  whereas 
the  individual  enterprise  can 
be  specific  and,  I  think,  dollar 
for  dollar,  more  effective  than 
industry  as  a  whole  can. 

What  Lessons  Learned? 

Chairman:  What  lessons  do 
you  think  have  been  learned  in 
the  last  year,  or,  specifically, 
the  last  few  months  in  public 
relations? 

Mr.  Byoir:  I  think  all  the 
public  relations  men  have  felt 
that  business  has  lost  ground, 
that  we  have  not  done  too  good 
a  job  with  the  weapons  we  had. 
With  just  as  much  sense  of  criti¬ 
cism  of  our  own  part  in  the 
national  scene,  I  think  it  arises 
largely  out  of  a  misconception, 
possibly  by  all  of  us  and  by 
most  businesses,  of  just  what  our 
business  is  and  what  part  we 
play  in  this  scene,  particularly 
what  our  objectives  are. 

It  all  goes  back  to  what  is 
your  concept  of  public  relations. 
In  the  old  days  maybe  there 
was  a  more  clearly  d^ned  line 
between  the  people  who  had 
money  and  the  people  who  did 
not.  I  rememl^r  when  they 
started  the  Liberty  Loan  cam¬ 
paigns  in  the  last  war,  there 
were  only  a  million  bondholders 
in  this  country.  By  the  time  the 
first  war  was  over  there  were 
11  million  bondholders.  Today 
there  are  50  million. 

I  do  not  know  how  many 
people  own  the  stock  of  these 
big  companies.  I  know  that  the 
telephone  company  probably  has 
close  to  70  thousand  stock¬ 
holders  and  has  20  million  dol¬ 
lars  in  the  bank. 

We  look  at  these  people  and 
say,  “You  are  a  worker.”  1  look 
at  the  same  man  and  think  that 
maybe  he  is  a  capitalist,  maybe 
he  has  the  same  idea  as  the  own¬ 
ers  of  the  business.  I  will  ad¬ 
mit  that  if  you  start  giving  him 
dry-dust  economic  argument, 
maybe  he  will  not  understand 
you;  but  I  always  remember 
that  Woodrow  Wilson  said  to 
me  during  the  last  war,  that 
there  was  a  common  sense  in 
the  mass,  that  even  though  they 
did  not  understand  the  details 
of  a  parti^lar  national  prob¬ 


lem,  generally  they  would  come 
up  with  the  right  answer. 

I  believe  that,  but  I  believe 
the  mass  needs  a  little  help  in 
a  situation  as  confused  as  it  is 
today.  Look  at  the  way  they 
are  pulled  and  hauled  by  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  radio,  ideol¬ 
ogies.  and  so  many  things  that 
are  important,  .so  many  things 
on  which  they  are  trying  to  have 
an  opinion. 

I  think  if  you  believe  in  a 
democracy,  if  you  believe  in 
public  relations,  then  maybe, 
at  the  end,  all  these  great  cor¬ 
porations  are  the  trustees  of  the 


write  your  own  ticket,  tell  your  simple  declarative  itattno 
own  story,  and  choose  your  own  they  will  believe  it. 
timing.  If  we  could  get  a  littk; 

What  was  the  reason  why  in-  concept  into  AmerieaR  bt 
dustry  allowed  itself  to  be  we  could  influence  the 
euchred  into  this  thing?  Not  who  work  for  us  as  muck 
because  we  were  fighting  for  labor  union  or  as  much  n 
a  principle;  we  were  fighting  politician  by  taking  s  lim, 
over  two  or  three  or  four  cents  interest  in  them  and  tryiig 
an  hour.  You  cannot  make  an  do  a  job  with  them  ^  | 
issue  with  the  American  people  being  constantly  put  in  thti 
out  of  two  or  three  or  four  sition  that  we  do  not  mg 
cents  an  hour,  because  even  if  pay  them  more.  Let  ui  «■ 
the  man  does  not  belong  to  a  to  pay  them  more.  Let  is  y| 
union,  if  he  is  a  white-collar  to  pay  them  all  we  cu  j 
worker,  he  likes  to  see  people  them.  But  let  us  educik  tk 
make  a  little  more  money.  as  to  what  they  must  di  i 

But  you  could  make  a  prin-  possible  to  pa;  tg 

ciple  out  of  what  was  at  stake 
in  this  whole  fight.  You  could  ^ 

have  made  a  great  principle  ^^e  public  opinion  fence 
about  government,  in  peacetime.  Under  Stress  of  StiikM 

presuming  to  continue  wartime  Chairman:  You  mentios 


Sam  Fuson  cmd  Robert  Henry 

standard  of  living  not  only  of 
the  people  who  work  for  them 
but  of  the  whole  American 
economy. 

If  they  are.  then  when  we  get 
into  a  situation  like  this,  if  pub¬ 
lic  relations  had  functioned,  we 
would  not  be  as  unprepared  as 
we  are  to  win  public  opinion. 
Every  man  around  this  table 
knows  that  ninety-nine  out  of 
a  hundred  of  the  great  Amer¬ 
ican  industrial  companies  have 
practically  abandoned  the  minds 
of  the  people  who  work  for 
them  to  the  unions.  They  are 
terrified.  So  you  cannot  ap¬ 
proach  these  people.  There  is 
no  way  you  can  talk  to  them, 
so  much  so  that  the  few  people 
who  have  done  a  job  along  that 
line  have  attracted  everybody’s 
attention.  During  the  war  Jack 
and  Heinz  had  a  loudspeaker 
with  which  to  talk  to  their  men; 
or  there  was  a  Crawford  who 
had  some  simple  parable  about 
modern  business  with  which  he 
sought  to  influence  the  minds  of 
his  people.  But  mo.st  of  us 
gave  up  not  only  as  to  the  great 
mass  of  workers,  but  nine  com¬ 
panies  out  of  ten  had  no  cam¬ 
paign  toward  their  factory  ex¬ 
ecutives.  the  group  leaders,  and 
the  foremen,  even  the  super¬ 
intendents.  They  had  to  guess 
what  business  was  all  about  out¬ 
side  of  the  matter  of  producing 
something. 

Now,  when  I  think  of  all 
the  weapons  and  all  the  tools  of 
public  relations,  I  believe  paid 
newspaper  space  is  most  effec¬ 
tive.  I  do  not  say  that  because 
I  am  an  editor.  We  have  be¬ 
lieved  it  for  years.  We  have 
practiced  it.  With  it  you  can 


controls  and  .saying,  “The  price  the  use  of  paid  advertliiig.  | 
you  are  going  to  get  from  the  Byoir.  I  think  probably  iJj 
oublic  will  not  depend  on  the  you  have  used  paid  advtrtii 
law  of  supply  and  demand  or  in  a  public  relatioiu  «» 
your  efficiency  or  ability:  it  some  manner  or  form.  Ifr  t 
will  be  an  arbitrary  price  set  son,  do  you  have  any  tbouk 
by  government  in  proportion  to  as  a  result  of  your  exptna 
what  you  pay  your  people  or  in  on  how  it  has  been  used  «bi 
proportion  to  what  increase  you  it  can  be  used  in  the  futot* 
now  give  them.”  Mr.  Fusion:  I  think  «ei 

The  result  is.  in  my  opinion,  know  that  it  has  been  uidi 
we  are  going  to  get  into  a  com-  cently  more  widely  than  bdi 
plete  tailspin  because  all  of  it  is  perhaps  unfortunag  k 
these  great  government  econom-  all  of  it  has  been  done  ud 
ists  told  us  about  sixty  million  the  stress  of  the  strike  sitai 
jobs  in  this  great  era  of  pro-  and  expediency,  to  a  defiH 
duction  and  here  we  are  after  i  have  the  feeling  that  ial 
six  months:  there  is  no  war  try  is,  by  law,  sort  of  prokM 
and  the  industrial  machine  is  from  talking  to  its  own  i 
largely  stalled  and  nobody  ployes,  although  Jack  and  U 
knows  where  you  go  now.  does  it  through  a  loudspob 
They  say,  “If  you  increase  Some  of  our  larger  corporUa 
wages,  you  have  a  right  to  apply  were  afraid  they  would 
for  an  increase.”  To  whom?  hailed  down  to  Washln|ki 
To  which  one  of  fifteen  thou-  they  so  much  as  spok*  ap 
sand  bureaucrats,  or  twenty  ably  to  an  employe.  So  4 
thousand,  or  thirty  thousand—  some  of  the  advertising  hiik 
I  do  not  know  how  many  of  an  effort  to  reach  the  empkg 
them  there  are  now  in  OPA?  h^t  it  has  been  an  dW 
Who  is  going  to  make  that  de-  reach  them  made  too  lat*.  S« 
cision  for  you?  of  jt  has  been  pretty  mid 

I  think  Mr.  Ford  has  done  the  beam,  but  it  has  best* 
a  good  job  mainly  in  the  fact  too  late.  I  think  indW 
that  he  has  highlighted  some  of  companies  and  industry  gw 
the  issues  that  were  involved  guch  as  the  Association  of  h* 
that  were  issues  of  principle.  j^an  Railroads,  which  bn* 

NAM  on  the  Beam  it  for  the  last  eight  or  tea  !* 

The  ads  that  have  been  run,  when 

these  last  two  by  the  NAM,  are  it  is 
at  last  on  the  beam.  I  think  thought  to  .educatio^  ^ 
they  are  a  little  starchy.  I  do  P®id 
not  believe  you  can  explain  reiterate  .y®“^  5? 
things  to  people  as  simply  or  ^®"?  nSTo 

or  in  as  few  words  as  that.  That  as  diflW 

comes  from  a  tradition  we  have  uP  against  fl^tte  m 

in  advertising  that  you  cannot  There  il 

get  people  to  read  a  lot  of  small  .  Mr.  He^y  Thm  ill 
type  I  think  you  can.  I  think  m  the  railro^  b^in»  0" 
you  can  put  ten  times  as  much  Krausem  who  y  .  , 
in  those  ads  that  would  be  ed-  pt  to  have  a  fire  depiji 

ucational.  and  you  could  put  it  fi?e '^depirW 

in  six-point  type  if  you  make  fir®.  b«t  no  tire 

it  good  enough.  People  read  a  ®''p'La,hman-  On  that  quel 
hundred  and  sixty  pages  of  the  i,  thwWl 

Reader’s  Digest.  It  is  not  in  of  advertising,  is  th^i 
twenty-four-point  type;  it  Is  in  sibility  ^®t  m  ^ 
seven-  or  eight-point.  They  fee  the  neceMlY  for^«^ 
read  it  because  it  is  well-written,  ^latioai ' 

it  is  interesting,  and  it  gives  ®  fP^‘«LPr  advertSiaM' 
them  something  that  they  want,  get  in  their  ad 

If  we  use  this  advertising  WeU,  I  • 

space  and  use  whatever  amount  i”®-  do  lb**  * 

of  space  is  necessary  to  tell  our  It  is  the  bi^ 

story  and  tell  the  story  fully  „H^rtising^ gettiil  < 

and  completely,  instead  of  as-  jJ®."  ^  hfie  relations* adTfHb 
suming  that  we  can  make  some-  public 

body  believe  something  by  a  ( Continued  on  pw  ^ 

EDITOR  A  P  U  B  L I  S  H  E  R  ^ 


PROGRESS  BEING  MADE  IN  TECHNIQUE  OF  'SELUNG  THE  IDEA' 


eontinued  from  page  74  try  as  a  capital  “I”,  whereas  thinking.  It  is  purely  defen- 

.  «av  that  is  true  you  cannot  deal  with  industry  sive  in  its  approach  to  the 
you  say  ^  solution  to  a  proposition.  The  very  fact  that 

•  f  think  it  is  hap-  problem  on  the  basis  of  a  cap-  you  have  a  situation  emotion- 

^  Rom.  r  ..j„  gjjy  jjjg  union  leader  can 

ijj,  .  -  jj.  You  read  the  current  discus-  capitalize  on  as  against  the  in- 

you  say,  A  ^  sions  of  these  strike  situations,  dustrialist  proves  that  the  in- 

oorvire  advertis-  Industry  is  in  a  defensive  posi-  dustrialist  has  not  done  his  job 
U  ^  don^thft  tion.  It  is  not  trying  to  respond  after  all. 

Sometim^i  advertis-  to  the  aspirations  of  people.  Fred  Crawford  does  a  fine 
t  done  I  think  The  very  force  of  advertising  job.  Why?'  Because  he  can  go 

I  niihiip  relations  itself  is  to  make  people  dissat-  out  among  his  own  men  and 

Vidwtising,  as  you  call  with  what  they  have  so  talk  to  the  people  in  his  own 

VgSing  to  be  done  but 
ir  or  not  it  will  be  done 
basis  of  this  division  in 
*inilable  I  do  not  know. 

St  this  as  an  example.  The 
-olvania  Railroad  is  cele- 
or  observing,  you  might 
I  this  year  its  hundredth  an- 
pssiy.  It  is  going  to  do  a 
Is  comprehensive  advertis- 
ij(b.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  wuld  say  that  a  piece  of 
l,  for  example,  the  one  that 
liming  now  which  shows 
heomotive  development  over 
iittrs.  is  public  relations  ad- 
|Bng  as  against  service  ad- 
fin;  I  do  not  know  that 
ica  make  that  fine  distinc- 
1  1  think  it  does  both  jobs, 
k.  to  answer  your  question 
ifrtiiy,  I  think  all  of  us 
(jeirs  ago  when  we  were 
ligreed  that  there  was  de- 
hm  a  more  receptive  at- 
k  on  the  part  of  business 
■tirts  toward  the  kind  of 
leielations  advertising  that 
line,  to  a  great  extent,  dur- 
war,  and  that  that  would 
t  into  the  period  after 
w.  I  think  you  are  going 
•  that  Whether  it  would 
k  this  hard-and-fast  divi- 
ir  not  I  do  not  know,  but 
hk  you  will  find  a  good 
m  of  that  kind  of  adver¬ 
ting  done. 


Allen  Brown,  left,  and  Bronson  Batchelor 


that  they  will  want  to  buy  your 
new,  improved  product.  It  is 


plants. 

others 


But  that  is  not  true- .of 
who  write  highfalutin 


creating  dissatisfaction  but  it  is  advertising  about  economics. 


the  idea,  which  is  public 
advertising,  perhaps. 
_iished  from  the  prod- 
Ahertuing,  is  a  pretty  dif- 
iKoblem  for  the  copy  man 
Ike  advertiser.  I  think 
la  a  great  deal  of  progress 


not  at  the  same  time  holding  on 
to  the  satisfactions  to  meet  that 
very  situation  that  it  has  helped 
to  create. 

The  trouble  with  so  much  of 
our  strike  advertising  now,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  that  it  is  after 
the  event.  It  is  stuff  that  should 
have  been  prepared  for  a  long 
time  ago  but  had  not  been  done. 


That  does  not  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Unless  industry  can  win 
back  the  confidence  of  the 
people  who  work  for  it,  it  seems 
to  me  the  outlook  is  pretty 
gloomy. 

Now,  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road,  in  my  judgment,  is  doing 
a  fine  job.  Mr.  Clement  had 
a  statement  in  the  paper  today. 


Even  the  companies  that  pur-  You  see  it  appearing  in  the  as- 


The  technique  of 


sociation  copy.  It  is  about  the 
rehabilitation  job  before  the 
railroads,  what  they  have  to 
In  increased  things.  Why 
are  they  putting  it  out?  Be¬ 
cause  they  are  anticipating,  bq.- 
.  ■,  j,  ^  fore  a  word  ever  appeared  in 

print  of  new  demands  for  wage 
.V  increases  on  the  railroads.  They 


industrial  relations,  got  struck 
down  the  same  as  the  others, 
and  they  are  all  in  the  .same 
boat. 

Trouble  with  Strike  Copy 


done  a  good  job?  But  why  do  we 
■ide  and  there  will  be  say  that  tod^  they  have  done  a 
ideal  more  over  the  next 
JW8.  I  think  it  will  con- 


“  are  preparing  the  pubUc  for 
good  job?  Because  eight  years  something  that  is  over  the  hori¬ 
zon.  How  many  others  have 


ago  they  began  to  see  a  situation 


BtTCHELOR:  I  have  this 
:  that  the  basic  trouble 
lo  a  wrong  diagnosis  of 
iblem  on  the  part  of  in- 
_  I^ee  with  Carl  Byoir 
^^®Portance  of  advertis- 
importance  of  timing  j 
kwble  is  you  are  always 
■*  the  fire  department  to 
•“t  something  that  was  bo¬ 


on  the  horizon  and  started  to  it  l^as  got  to  hao- 

deal  with  it.  If  they  had  started  "“P 


this  year  to  deal  with  their  prob¬ 
lems,  they  would  have  gotten 
nowhere. 

Mr.  Henry:  If  we  waited  un¬ 
til  this  year,  we  would  not  have 
been  here. 

Mr.  Batchelor  :  Now,  my  point 
is  this,  that  all  these  things  are 
taking  place  in  the  area  of  poli- 


Pwred  for  15  years  ago —  tics,  not  economics. 


cloud,  no  bigger  than 
J  land,  that  finally  grew 
^l!**dy  paid  the  slightest 
to  it  until  it  was  ready 

of  mine  had  dinner 
^ght  with  Sidney 
Chicago  and  Sidney 
over  the  NAM  ad- 
He  said,  “It  is  worth 
hnV  the  PAC 

^  What  did  he  mean? 
to  me  very  simple  what 


What  is  the  attitude  of  labor? 
What  is  its  case?  It  is  all  built 
on  emotion,  all  on  this  aspira¬ 
tion  of  people  for  more  pay, 
more  things  to  buy.  Why  more 
pay?  So  you  can  buy  a  new 
refrigerator,  an  automobile,  or 
something  else. 

What  has  industry  tried  to 
meet  that  with?  A  factual 


pen  before  anybody  does  it. 

General  Electric  has  done  a 
good  job,  but  after  all  it  is  a 
fire-department  job,  it  has  not 
been  something  they  tried  to 
anticipate.  General  Electric’s 
leaders  have  done  a  good  job, 
but  when  the,  pay-off  came,  did 
they  get  any  different  treat¬ 
ment  than  anybody  else  from 
labor?  They  did  not. 

So,  it  seems  to  me,  you  have 
a  problem  of  frustration  on  the 
part  of  management.  This  thing 
has  gotten  beyond  them.  They 
do  not  know  how  to  deal  with 
it.  There  are  many  reasons  for 
that.  They  do  not  need  to  con¬ 
cern  us  today.  The  influence 
of  the  lawyer  in  determining  in¬ 


demonstration  that  they  are  dustrial  policy,  the  influence  of 


paying  today  the  equivalent  of 
the  increase  cost  of  living  as 


li'M-'H  W18  s 

tlfkl  I 


ine  very  simple  what  tne  increased  cost  oi  living  as 
}^t  he  finally  man-  against  1939  or  1940  or  1941. 

What  does  that  mean?  Abso¬ 
lutely  nothing,  to  my  way  of 


JjMustry  into  a  position 
*•*  spraking  for  indus- 


the  banker,  the  influence  of  try¬ 
ing  to  preserve  the  status  quo 
when  you  could  not  preserve 
it.  because  industry  has  lost 
the  ability  to  interpret  in  this 


tremendous  field;  it  only  moves 
under  compulsion.  You  cannot 
solve  these  problems  on  that 
basis  and  win  public  support, 
in  my  way  of  thinking. 

Now,  as  industry  has  gotten 
more  and  more  so  that  it  is  get¬ 
ting  away  from  this  state  of 
mind  of  frustration  as  to  what 
to  do,  it  has  turned  to  the  only 
source  that  it  knew,  that  it 
hoped  could  either  appease  the 
situation  or  bring  some  recog¬ 
nition  for  its  own  viewpoint — 
and  that  is  the  public  relation.-^ 
man.  You  have  in  the  last 
couple  of  years  public  relation.'^ 
elevated  to  a  plain  for  which 
it  was  not  prepared,  because  in 
previous  times  it  had  never 
been  brought  in  to  counsel  oii 
matters  of  policy.  It  had  to  be 
told  to  tell  a  story.  It  seems  to 
me,  we  have  had  entirely  too 
much  salve-spreading  on  sores 
rather  than  the  attempt  to  get 
at  the  systemic  condition  that 
produced  the  sores. 

So  that  I  do  think  we  are 
moving  into  a  period  where  in¬ 
dustry  has  got  to  pay  much 
more  attention  to  this  job  than 
it  has  paid  in  the  past.  That 
means  a  long-range  job;  that 
does  not  mean  something  that 
you  turn  on  today  and  off  to¬ 
morrow  if  your  next  quarter’.>i 
statement  is  not  going  to  be 
what  you  thing  it  ought  to  be — 
and  the  first  thing  you  sacri¬ 
fice  is  your  public  relations  prac¬ 
tice.  That  attitude  on  the  part 
of  management  must  be  cor¬ 
rected. 

Some  P.  R.  Men  on  Boards 

Chairman:  I  remember  our 
meeting  two  years  ago  at  which 
one  of  the  points  stressed  by 
Mr.  Irwin  and  Mr.  Byoir  was 
that  public  relations  counsel  and 
authority  should  be  accepted  as 
members  of  the  board  and 
should  not  be  under  the  control 
of  the  board.  In  other  words,  they 
should  have  a  voice  in  Company 
policy.  Do  you  think  there  is 
any  trend  in  that  direction? 

Mr.  Irwin:  I  think  some  of 
us  here  at  thi?  luncheon  have 
been  in  that  position  of  not  ac¬ 
tually  being  on  the  bpgrd  as  a 
member,  but  I  know  that  in  two 
out  of  three  of  the  companies 
in  which  I  have  served  as  an 
employe  I  certainly  sat  in  the 
higher  management  councils 
and  was  listened  to  on  the  plan¬ 
ning.  On  the  third  one,  I  was 
supposed  to  be,  and  certainly 
was  not  listened  to.  I  know 
that  most  of  us  around  this 
table  are  listened  to  at  client- 
executive  offices. 

Incidentally,  in  those  com¬ 
panies  where  it  has  been  true. 
I  think  an  analysis  by  an  im¬ 
partial  observer  would  show 
that  they  have  had  a  lot  less 
trouble  and  serious  problems 
because  the  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  has  listened  to  and  been 
willing  to  heed  the  storm  sig¬ 
nals  that  the  counsellor  begins 
to  fly,  and  in  other  cases  where 
he  has  not  heeded  them,  he  has 
been  perfectly  fair  in  coming 
back  and  saying,  “If  I  had  only 
listened  then,  maybe  we  would 
not  have  gotten  into  this  jam 
(Continued  on  paffe  78) 
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continued  from  page  75 
quite  aa  badly  as  we  did.”  That 
has  been  true  at  least  15  years 
in  my  own  experience.  How¬ 
ever,  I  still  say  that  it  is  the 
minority, 

Mr.  Oudlty:  We  do  have,  it 
is  pretty  evident,  a  very  defi¬ 
nite  inflationary  process  going 
on  which  is  very  damaging  to 
all  relationships.  It  undoubtedly 
is  increasing  the  difficulties  of 
maintaining  any  sort  of  har¬ 
mony  with  labor.  I  wonder  if 
any  policy,  however  intelligent, 
could  function  effectively  when 
you  have  all  the  time  this  ter¬ 
rible  thing  eating  away.  Con¬ 
sider  the  men  going  home  from 
the  plant  every  night  and  hear¬ 
ing  the  families  complaining  be¬ 
cause  they  could  not  buy  this, 
they  were  unable  to  get  the 
right  food,  young  people  marry¬ 
ing  and  unable  to  get  homes, 
and  so  on — all  a  part  of  this 
terrible  thing  that  is  going  on. 
That,  to  my  mind,  accounts  for 
a  great  deal  of  grief  which 
management  Is  undergoing  to¬ 
day. 

Mr.  Batchelor;  I  think  as 
we  get  into  this  situation  where 
you  type  our  problems,  you  have 
got  industry  with  a  capital  “I” 
expressed  through  ttie  NAM  or 
the  Chamber  and  the  industrial¬ 
ist  signs  off  with  regard  to  his 
local  responsibility  by  drawing  a 
check  to  the  NAM  and  expecting 
them  to  fight  his  battles.  That 
does  not  deal  with  the  thing. 

Mr.  Irwin;  That  is  absolutely 
right.  The  grass-roots  thing  will 
still  apply.  That  is  the  way 
you  win  elections  and  that  is 
the  way  you  can  win  this,  if  it 
can  still  be  won. 

Mr.  Byoir:  The  important 
thing  to  me  that  has  come  out 
of  this  meeting  today  relates 


to  your  question  whether  there 
was  any  growing  tendency  to 
budget  public  relations  adver¬ 
tising.  I  was  interested  in  what 
Mr.  Ross.  Mr.  Dudley  and  Mr. 
Batchelor  said  and  particularly 
was  I  struck  by  Mr.  Fuson’s 
saying  that  so  much  of  it  was 
exoediency.  I  think  we  could 
make  the  greatest  progress  for 
all  these  industries  and  for  pub¬ 
lic  relations  if  we  could  get 
more  of  the  consideration  public 
relations  advertising  ought  to 
get  by  getting  into  the  budget 
at  the  same  time  as  the  budget 
is  being  made  for  product  ad¬ 
vertising. 

In  other  words,  it  does  not 
make  any  difference  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  with  any  particular  ac¬ 
count  how  small  ^e  budget  is. 
but  if  people  can  sit  down  and 
plan  a  certain  number  of  mes¬ 
sages.  then  we  are  going  to  have 
effective  naid-space  public  re¬ 
lations.  But  if  you  wait  until 
you  get  into  a  battle  and  some¬ 
body  comes  in  and  says.  “Can’t 
we  run  an  ad  showing  that  the 
responsibilities  in  this  thing  are 
labor’s,  or  picking  out  a  little 
corner  of  the  problem,  for  in¬ 
stance.  that  wages  ought  not  to 
denend  on  buying  anything, 
ought  not  to  depend  on  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  purchaser  to  pay,” 
that  is  not  good. 

If  we  could  all  begin  going 
down  that  alley  of  trying  to 
persuade  these  companies  that 
a  pubiic  relations  advertising 
budget  is  just  as  important  as 
the  product  advertising  budget, 
no  matter  what  its  relation  to  it 
may  be  in  dollars,  then  I  think 
we  will  begin  to  move  forward 
toward  effective  public  rela¬ 
tions  advertising  instead  of 
what  Sam  Fu.«on  designated  as 
expedient  public  relations  ad¬ 


vertising. 

That  is  the  most  valuable 
thing  we  have  had  at  this  meet¬ 
ing  today. 

Chairman:  Do  you  think 

there  has  been  any  improve¬ 
ment  in  copy  technique,  writ¬ 
ing  technique  in  that  kind  of 
advertising? 

Mr.  Fuson:  I  think  there  has. 
It  is  not  remarkable. 

Mr.  Dudley:  Don’t  you  think 
it  would  be  vastly  improved  if 
it  were  planned? 

Mr.  Fuson:  Yes,  if  it  had 
been  planned.  But  most  of  the 
copy,  as  Mr.  Byoir  said,  is  this: 
“Here  is  what  those  guys  said: 
how  can  we  answer  it?” 

Mr.  Dudley:  There  should 
not  only  be  time  to  plan  it  but 
time  to  think  about  it. 

Mr.  Byoir:  The  best  example 
was  the  steel  company's  ad.  I 
think  that  at  that  point  the  steel 
company  said  in  effect,  “We 
can’t  raise  wages  unless  the 
Government  will  permit  us  to 
raise  prices,”  and  that  was  the 
message  that  went  out  to  the 
American  people.  I  honestly 
believe  that  if  you  sat  down 
with  those  people  and  asked 
them,  “Do  you  believe  that  the 
Government  In  peacetime  ought 
to  have  the  power  to  fix  your 
prices,”  they  would  all  yell, 
“Hell,  no!” 

In  other  words,  instead  of 
having  a  campaign  that  this 
ought  to  be  a  free  economy  and 
that  there  ought  to  be  reai  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  and  that  a 
manufacturer  ought  to  have 
freedom  to  give  his  people 
more  money  even  if  it  involved 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  his 
product,  that  he  ought  to  be 
able  to  determine  that  increase 
on  the  basis  of  competition,  they 
used  an  expedient  ad  and  were 


NEW  PERSPECTIVE  URGED  IN  'STRATEGIC  BOMBING'  NEWS 


A  discussion  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  men  handling  the  news 
came  out  during  the  £  &  P 
Forum  on  Public  Relations.  The 
principals  are  James  W.  Irwin, 
former  newspaper  editor,  and 
Carl  Byoir,  onetime  circulation 
wizard  who  are  now  public  re¬ 
lations  counsellors: 

MR.  IRWIN:  Bob,  here  is 
.something  for  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I  have  been  mulling 
this  over  since  ttie  invitation 
came  out.  A  week  ago  today 
we  were  all  stunned  by  the  fact 
that  the  administrative  officer 
of  a  big  city  could  tell  seven 
million  people,  “You  can’t  go 
to  work,”  whereas  he  should 
have  told  thirty-five  hundred, 
“You  have  got  to  go  back  to 
work,”  At  the  same  time  Phila¬ 
delphia  is  tied  up  with  a  trans¬ 
portation  strike  and  Pittsburgh 
is  tied  up  with  the  utilities 
strike. 

Dramatised  in  Public  Mind 

Now,  those  are  dramatized  in 
the  public  mind  because  three 
important  communities  in  Amer¬ 
ica  are  hit  with  something  that 
affects  millions  of  people. 

We  are  stunned  by  the  fact 
that  a  large  producer  in  the  au¬ 
tomotive  industry  is  down.  We 
are  stunned  by  the  fact  that  the 


electrical  industry  is  flat  on  its 
back. 

But  because  the  man  on  the 
city  desk,  the  man  on  the  news 
desk,  the  managing  editor,  and 
the  bureau  chiefs  have  wire 
services  and  the  executive  news 
editors  have  wire  services,  they 
figure  this  way,  “We  will  make 
the  old  refrigerator  last  another 
year;  if  we  do  not  get  another 
car,  we  will  make  this  one  last 
and  we  will  get  one  next  year.” 
But  down  here  at  Philadelphia 
and  up  in  Meriden  the  ball-bear¬ 
ing  plants  are  down.  But,  hell, 
I  never  bought  a  ball-bearing; 
it  is  insignificant;  it  means 
nothing.  The  electrical  frac¬ 
tional  horsepower  motor  plants 
are  down.  What  does  that 
mean?  He  doesn’t  know  that 
you  can’t  run  any  part  of  in¬ 
dustry  without  electric  motors 
because  they  are  what  make 
your  machine  tools  buzz. 

Editors  and  Plows 

All  right;  take  another  one. 
The  farmer  equipment  industry 
is  down.  That  is  going  to  be 
felt,  in  my  opinion,  by  a  defi¬ 
nite  tightening  of  the  belt  in 
1946  and  maybe  a  further  tight¬ 
ening  of  the  belt  in  1947.  But 
your  average  directing  news 
editor  does  not  buy  a  plow.  He 


knows  that  tractors  are  impor¬ 
tant  but  he  does  not  buy  one 
and  he  does  not  know  any 
friend  who  has  one  because  he 
is  pretty  well  glued  to  the  news¬ 
paper  office.  So  he  does  not 
visualize  that  with  60%  of  the 
farm  equipment  industry  flat  on 
its  back  some  day  he  is  going 
to  want  for  food. 

Now,  the  perspective  is 
wrong.  If  Editor  &  Publisher 
or  someone  could  get  over  the 
basic  things,  that  would  be  de¬ 
sirable.  My  God,  if  I  were  edit¬ 
ing  some  of  the  newspapers  that 
I  did  back  in  the  twenties  and 
ignored  some  of  the  farm  prob¬ 
lems  because  I  didn’t  happen 
to  know  anything  about  them — 
if  I  were  editing  those  papers 
now,  there  would  be  an  entirely 
different  perspective. 

Does  anybody  agree  with  me 
on  that? 

MR.  BYOIR:  I  agree  with  you 
fully.  Of  course,  behind  it  Is 
the  well-planned  strategy  of  the 
boys  who  want  to  create  con¬ 
fusion  rather  than  of  those  who 
want  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  worker. 

MR.  IRWIN:  You  are  getting 
a  strategic  bombing  comparable 
to  the  strategic  bombing  that 
knocked  out  Germany  and 
Japan. 

EDITOR  R  I 


forced  literally  into  a  poi^ 
of  approving  somethlni  tte 
am  sure  they  do  not  tpii 
Maybe  they  do.  But  if 
Board  of  Directors  of  tlM  U 
Steel  Company  believe  la  ■ 
time  controls  in  peacetiai 
power  in  government  buna 
racy  to  fix  prices,  then  I  do  a 
understand  them  at  all 
■ 

Papers  Reorgcmind 
In  St.  Johnsbury,  VI 

St,  Johnsbury,  Vt.— ^ 
tion  of  the  postwar  reo 
tion  of  the  Caledonia' . 
Publishing  Co.  here,  hat 
announced  by  Publi^er  Ha 
A.  Smith. 

H.  Gordon  Smith,  son  d 
publisher,  is  on  terminal  ] 
from  the  Navy  and  hat 
sumed  his  duties  as  but 
manager  of  the  daily  ud 
two  weeklies;  W.  Lowell  Si 
for  14  years  city  editor  if 
publications,  has  mo*^ 
the  managing  editorship 
the  place  in  that  depart] 
the  retired  publisher. 

Ralph  H.  Morse,  for  II  ]« 
sports  editor  of  the  papwi 
an  empioye  of  the  AP  bra 
Boston  prior  to  his  entijr  I 
the  service,  has  returned  til 
staff  as  city  editor, 

■ 

Advertisers  to  Hear 
About  Pictorial  R«vi 

Boston — More  than  2011s 
and  national  advertisers  is  I 
New  England  area  will  be  |M 
of  the  Boston  Record-Amm 
Sunday  Advertiser  at  i  !■ 
eon  on  March  5  to  disdoai 
vertising  possibilities  is  I 
Pictorial  Review. 

Charles  Mimgie,  Heant  I 
culation  manager  for  Newl 
land,  said  the  main  speetari 
be  Fred  J.  Cartier.  BostoaR 
ager  of  Pictorial  Review. 

Classified  Ad 

SITUATION  WAKTB 
(Cash  with  0(dw| 

I  time— .50  pat  Iks 
4  tltnas— .40  pat  liw  ait  hi 

HELP  WANTED  M 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSWCtf 
I  time— .90  pat  das 
2  timai — .80  pat  Twa  pat  j* 
4  timw— .70  p#r  * 

3  linM  mifiiMHM 
Count  5  words. 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNtSDAVjg 


HANS  EOSBBM 

Formerly  of  Alt<»M.  ?*• 
Pleaaa  OiU 
W.  H.  Shelton. 
Norristown,  Pa. 

_ Nawtaapar 

■A  ★  Personnl  “ervice  ^ 

yenrs  experience  in  ta.  " 

W.  Slypes,  625  Msrkst  h— ^ 
Frsncisco,  Calif.  — jgaJW 
CONTIUNNIIAIj 
On  Daily  New.pawvriwj 
W.  H.  Qlover  Oo.. 
ClassiAtd  Ais  CoaWaaa  «■ 


frtm  7$ 

■ - 

— ;■  — u- 

^mm  W  w«kHM.  aar- 
M*  1«MM  •*  «— <11 


nattOM,  BiiikttM.  X.  T. 
^  iMi.  Mcwipaaan  >— gkt 
jSTvMMt  pabU«tt7. 

for  SaU _ 

itt.T  MWtpafar  ta  Soathara 
hit  far  •*!••  Satabilihad  7( 
fill*  a<aiPP^  P|“‘- 
M.  MHar  k  PablUhar. 

IbviTapari  Waala^ 

__  DSAOWOOD  wanted 
lUN  ta  iareat  aa  dawn  pay- 
nti  wiaklj  by  gaad  nawi- 
witb  ideai,  wha  if  alaa 
„  priater  inelDding  Linotyper, 
iiihd.  Preteitant,  ex-Army  ef- 
nlift  iradnate.  Formerly  had 
takiT,  now  employed  an  fine 
lilt  recommendationi.  Will 
_  ikere.  Confldeneea  respected. 

Wl  Miter  a  Pnbliiher. _ 

Weeklp  pablisber  34,  wanti 
f  Hitnl  daily.  Virginia,  North 
II  sr  llaryland.  Hare  $40,000 
(Mrft  OUnton,  Tappabannoek, 

DAILT  in  city  10,000, 
•r  larger  if  renditions  right, 
ij  former  navy  officer.  Will 
niSiging  with  option  to  buy, 
aik,  ability  to  flnance,  best  ref- 
Box  3941,  Kditor  &  Pub- 


FUBUSHEB  interested  pur- 
d  til  or  controlling  interest  in 
Mnpiper  in  city  of  15,000  to 
I.  Have  adequate  capital.  Re- 
NaMentisl.  Box  3029,  Editor 

14  years  Editorial  exprri* 
mu  partnership  in  some  estab- 
'  paper.  "O.I."  Loan  must 
ar  end.  Mel  White.  1910  Up- 
hnet.  Northeast,  Washington  18, 

BED  WEEKLY  in  compact 
IM.  Midwest  or  West  Coast 
Preferably  county  seat; 
par  third  to  half  rash.  Box 

Idltor  >  Publisher. _ 

irailable  for  down-payment 
Mt  daily,  City  seven  to  ten 
pwalstion.  Write  Box  8878, 
t  Pabliiher. 

WAITED  TO  B0T 
paper  in  New  England,  pre- 
Itaaicbasetta.  Box  3881,  Edi- 
iliaber. 

m  WEEKLY  in  Southern  or 
town.  Box  3872,  Editor 

to  invest  in  Afternoon  Daily 
Wait.  Box  3907,  Editor  Ss 

DAILY  ia  thriviag  atty 
Win  Biska  $100,000  iaitial 
MMat.  Partiaalara.  Baa 
PibHsber. 

PBTarOaaM^aM  Waakly. 
I  ^twa  brathara .  pd>a-war  pkV 
'  $^1  imaaadlataly  awalUbla. 
_  JdatalU.  .Bax  tTOt,  EdHaw  * 


F$iipmmt  For  Solo 

-  WOE-DECK  double  width 
’I*  isle,  complete  with  Oline 
”^ie  motor,  drives,  push  but- 
and  control  board.  Stand- 
"tpaper  conveyor  complete  with 
^  tljrter.  Extra  color  foun- 
^  Thin  press  now  in  operation 
city.  Will  be  available 
^^■•nlhs.  Address  inquiries 
ijWl,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
^®WA  long  range  Camera, 
..l^bory  moda,  Oori 
«■  **’meb  lens,  perfect  coadi- 
fines  back,  two  Owe 
yy*".**-  Overall  length  H  In. 
s^g  cate.  $1,300.  Daily 

1.  Minn. _ 

.  — T(ti  Unit 

“  aau*  aa  new. 

*g«0T  A  Publisher. _ 

^  PIXSSEB;  10  Unit 
■lP^**‘Hoa.  Box  3843,  Bdi- 


Mackootcol  E$oa$OMol  Far  Solo 

HOB  HBW8PAPU  PBBM  r(» 
SAUi  33M-iaak  ent  off.  Bix  omita, 
donhlo  width,  with  asttn  color  cyHodar 
oB  one  nnit,  and  dookla  Mdor,  abasia 
upper  formw.  PaaeooaO  eolor  praoo  of 
8  doable  width  oyltedwe  aod  damblo 
folder  connected  te  etraight  Una  with 
the  6-aait  blaok  preee  and  ite  extra 
color  cylinder.  All  neeeeiary  roUera, 
ink  tank  equipment.  Six  Hoe  throo* 
arm  reels  end  antoraatie  tenaion  da- 
vices  and  full  speed  web-eplicing  meeh- 
sniims.  Path  button  control  eyetem 
for  preee  end  for  reele  and  paatart. 
Two  75  b.p  motora.  320  volte  A.O.,  3 
phaie,  60  cycle.  Buyer  to  take  poaess- 
sion  after  our  new  larger  preee  goes 
into  uie,  probably  about  June  1,  1047. 
Write  J.  M.  Elliott,  General  Manager, 
The  Florida  Timea-Dnion,  Jackaon- 

ville,  Florida. _ 

$4  PAOB  0088  OOTVPLB 
4  Units— doable  folder,  SI  0/10  ent* 
off,  AO  drive,  will  do  eolor. 

40  PAOB  HOB  SEXTUPLE 
31 H  cut-off,  doable  folder,  DO  drive, 
eolor  cylinder,  complete  eterso. 

34  Pago  Hoo  Donhlo  Bnpplomoat 
Long  cntKiff,  AO  drive,  complete  etaree 
including  tartlet  and  chases. 

BEN  SHULIdAN 

553  B.  Main  St.  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 

HOE  SEXTUPLE  PRESS:  3  oollars; 
can  be  initsilad  in  1,  2  or  8  nnita; 
doohle  web  folder,  each  nnit  oapabla 
of  8  pages  straight  rnn  or  16  pages 
collect.  Will  do  48  pages  at  18,000 
PH;  24  pages  st  26,000  PH.  Photo 
and  detailed  information  on  reqnsst. 

Bex  8685.  Editor  A  Pnblishsr. _ 

HALVOBSEN  Stuffing  Machine;  2 
heads,  complete  with  motor-drive  and 
control — used  abont  6  months,  must 
be  sold  promptly  to  make  space.  Box 
3921,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Mackanical  Eqaipmonl  Wanted 

NEWSPAPER  and  Magssine  Rotary 
Presses.  With  or  without  etereo.  AC 
or  DO  drives  For  immediate  or  future 
removal.  Yonr  equipment  offered  in 
confldanea  to  intereeted  nartiee  only. 
Primarily  for  export. 

BEN  SHUUffAN 

553  E.  Main  St.  Rochester  4.  N.  Y. 

WANTED 

Gate  praas,  aingla  width  (two  pagoa 

wida),  18%  Inch  nrinting  diameter — 
2  m  inch  ent-off  or  deck  for  tame. 
Give  fail  deteiie  and  priest.  Box 
mao  WHttn*  a  Publisher 
PHOTO  •  BNOBAVINir  set  wanted. 
Complete.  R.  A.  Fay,  Jonmsl-Oonrier, 

Jacksonville,  Tllinols. _ 

CKIOD  USED  Sta-Hl  Scorcher  wanted. 
Send  fnll  information  to  Newa-Dia- 
pateh,  Michigan  City,  Indiana. 

MACHINE  for  grinding  rubber  rollers 
wanted  for  newspaper  presses.  Mini¬ 
mum  length  to  be  8' — swing  10*.  Im¬ 
mediate  delivery  required.  Write  to 
B»x  3024,  Editor  &  Pnhlisher. 

GOSS  COMET  PRESS 
Write,  San  Pablo  News 
San  Pablo,  California 

MODEL  8  LINOTYPE.  Must  have 
electric  pot  and  in  good  running  condi- 
tion.  Tampa  Tribune,  Tampa.  Florida. 

POLLARD  -  ALXJNO  Antomatie  ad¬ 
dresser  with  equipment  for  Newspaper 
also  64.psge  press.  Box  3867,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

WawaMFW  Pr«M  EsgiaMga 

MACHINISTS  —  DismaatUng.  moving. 
aasambbfasg  anilra  nswgpapar  plants,  iw- 
pnirs.  aMlatansBcs.  sa^aa  aatiaawida. 
UMtHNS  FBUTTBIM  MAISUNISTS  OOw 
SA  Baa#  Birast.  Ntw  Tark  T.  N  Y 


UNUSUAL  FEATUBBS  WANTED 
For  possible  syndication  inelnding 
Comic  Strips,  Panels  and  Sunday  Sup¬ 
plements.  Accompanying  all  material 
with  return  pottage.  Bra  8864,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnblbher. 

FOR  SALE,  Snbaeription  list,  plates 
and  files  of  Trade  paper  suspend^  for 
duration,  having  second  class  permit. 
Can  be  resumed  at  once.  Reasonable. 
Box  3871.  Editor  A  PnbliBher. 


BXPEBIBNOBD  Syndleata  salesman  to 
handle  aalea  of  Fratarea  Including 
Strips  and  Panals.  All  applications 
wBl  rsoMin  eonSdantial.  Giva  eans- 
plato  qnalUleatlana  end  farmer  eon- 
naetlons.  Bra  $$$$,  Editor  A  Pnh- 
Bahor. 

NBW  IfONTHULT  magsaina  gnarmnt^ 


■HW  MONTSUaT  magsatna  gnarmntaod 

100,000  copies  National  dlstribntion 
needs  additional  investment  $26,000, 
also  services  Editor,  Oirenlation,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers.  Wanted  experi¬ 
enced  pereoni  willing  to  make  all  or 
part  iaveetment— excellent  propoeitlon. 
Box  3808,  Editor  A  Pnbliiher. 


LARGE  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
in  midweitem  city  hat  opening  for  Art 
Director,  a  reiponiible  poeition  paying 
well.  Person  employed  mnet  be  artist 
and  photographer  and  know  newspaper 
makeup  and  layont.  Will  have  charge 
of  three  photographers  and  two  artieti 
and  snpervision  over  Sunday  magaslne 
section.  Write  Box  3839,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

CARTOONIST  —  Experienced  wanted. 
Aseietant  Comic  Strip  artist.  Mnst  be 
good  draftsman.  Box  3934,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

AOYEBTZilNO  ABTI8T  and  layont 
man  with  Newspaper  experleaea.  Band 
■amplee.  Tribune,  Jobnttawn,  Pa. 

Help  WaataJ — AJvarlisiat 

ADVEBTISINO  MANAOXB 

There  is  an  opraing  an  one  of  the 
Midweet’e  beet  known  newtpapari  far 
an  advertising  manager  whe  It  a  gead 
salesman,  can  lead  a  staff  ef  gaad 
talesmen,  who  ia  willing  ta  work  hard 
and  net  afraid  of  eompatition.  Shanld 
be  over  35  yesre  of  age  and  have  bath 
local  and  national  experisnee. 

Excellent  opportunity  for  veteran 
getting  ont  of  eerviea. 

Please  give  complete  history  of  ra- 
perienee.  Box  8777,  Editor  A  Pnbliiher. 

SPACE  SALESMEN,  New  York  area, 
mnst  know  Resorts,  Travel,  Amnse- 
menti,  F.mployment  Agencies,  Ednes- 
tionsl.  Booke,  Nstionsl  or  Specisltiee. 
Confidence  respected.  Box  3794,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

PERICANENT  POSITION  now  open 
for  an  experienced  advertising  sales¬ 
man  on  combination  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  dailies.  Mast  be  producer.  State 
age,  experience,  references  and  salary 
requirements.  Write  Manager,  News 
A  Post,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. _ 

ADVERTISING  SOLICITORS 
wanted  as  follows.  Experienced  Ad¬ 
vertising  solicitor  and  layont  man; 
salary  and  commission  exceeds  $65.00 
weekly  in  community  with  promising 
future.  Write.  J.  0.  Phillips.  Borger 
Dally  Herald,  Borger,  Texas. 

ADVERTISING  SALESBCAN 
Small  N.  J.  Daily  wants  yonng  man 
with  layout  and  sales  ability.  Chance 
for  advancement.  Write  fall  details 
inelnding  salary  reqnirementa.  Box 
3930,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ADVBRTISprO  SALESMAN— Capable 
business  management;  prize  winning 
weekly.  Some  news  work  essential. 
Permanent.  Publisher  ill.  Tell  all. 
Greenwood  Plain  Dealer,  Greenwood. 

8.  C. _ 

ADVEBTISINO  MANAGER  wanted 
for  progressive  Mid-Western  Dsily  in 
city  of  15,000.  Must  be  experienced 
in  local  and  National  Advertising  and 
have  record  in  selling,  organising,  and 
layont.  Splendid  opportunity.  Write 

Box  3925,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SOME  LITX;  aggressive  western  newe- 
paper  man  with  thorongh-going  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  basinets  operation  of  a 
dally  paper  may  find  the  opportnnity  of 
hit  dreams  by  writing  fall  detsils 
abont  himself  to  Box  3887,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN  with  salet  and  layont 
ability  and  capable  of  developing  un¬ 
der  excellent  direction.  Real  oppor- 
tnnitiee  for  growth  with  this  190  year 
old  daily.  Important  pratwar  plant 
already  underway.  Write  at  once  ex¬ 
perience,  referenoet,  salary  expected, 
inelesiog  picture.  Janqeirille  Daily 
Gasette,  Janeevllle,  Wieeonein.  Att.: 
Mr.  Gretsman. 


Help  Winfail  A^vertiiif 

CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN 
with  good  record  and  experianoe  on 
newspaper  op  ta  60,000  circnlation. 
Mnet  be  able  t»  sail  and  service  new 
contracts  as  well  aa  earvice  larger  ac- 
connts  such  as  aatomobilae,  real  eetate, 
etc.  Matt  have  good  habits,  good 
health  and  baaio  requirements  to  ac¬ 
cept  luid  carry  out  reaponeibilitiee. 
Give  fall  information,  inelnding  salary 
expoeted.  Send  photo  if  poaeible.  All 
information  confidential.  Write  K.  J. 
Nattraie,  closeifled  manager,  Rockford 
consolidated  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Rock¬ 
ford,  Illinois. 

We  Want  a  Good  Advertising  Man 
If  you  do  not  want  the  world,  if  yon're 
not  looking  for  Utopia,  but  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  being  associated  with  a  good 
newipaper  of  45,000  circulation  in 
deep  South  market  of  100,000,  answer 
this  advertisement.  The  opening  can 
match  any  in  the  country  for  future 
poeeibilities.  Starting  pay  ia  $50  a 
week  or  better.  If  this  interests  yon 
and  you  can  sell  and  service  accounts 
write  fall  qnalifications  to  Box  3892, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


BUSINESS  PAPER 
ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATION 

Wanted — A  non-oempetitive  busi¬ 
ness  paper  to  share  expenses  of 
salesman's  salary,  office  and  trav¬ 
eling  expeneea  for  Sonthem  terri¬ 
tory.  Would  reenlt  in  volume- 
opportunity  to  attract  A-1  talss- 
man. 

Address  Box  3814,  Editor  A  Pablisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Must  be  good  at  writing  copy  and 
have  a  record  of  succesKful  salet  ex¬ 
perience.  Apply  General  Manager,  The 
Charlotte  Observer,  North  Carolina. 


Help  WfCJ  GrraUtira 

ASSISTANT  OIBOUZATION 
BCANAOEB 

Ws’ra  foiag  plaeaal  If  yra  have  the 
aggressive  attHads  and  the  plesaaat 

paraonality  needed  ta  be  a  raecMafnl 
and  congenial  aaaoeiate,  yoa  may  he 
invited  to  ioia  ns  I  Progressive  dolly 
oewtpoper  with  plans  for  exponeioo 
located  ia  eeocoaat  resort  ares  ha* 
pormanentpoaitioa  for  experieaeed  eir- 
eolotor.  Writa,  giving  fall  detailo.  ta 
The  Portemonth  Herald.  Portsasonth. 
New  Hampshire. 

Assistant  Circnlation  Manager 
Wanted  good  district  man  desiring  to 
be  assistant  circnlation  manager  on 
8.000  DAS  deep  sooth.  Must  know 
Little  Merchant  and  direct  city  car¬ 
riers,  suburban  carriers,  and  street 
sales.  This  ie  a  permanent  job  and  if 
the  man  accepted  has  the  stuff  ha  will 
be  made  circulation  manager  later. 
Will  pay  $175  month  plus  ear  allow- 
ance.  More  later  on  results.  This  job 
has  a  future.  Write  enclosing  picture. 
John  T.  Oubson,  O.M.,  Delta  Demo¬ 
crat-Times,  Greenville.  Miss. 

OIBOUXiATION  MANAGE 
Dominating  moniing  newspaper  eover- 
ing  concentrated  area  within  150  miles 
of  New  York  City,  desire  working  eir- 
cnlatlon  manager.  Matt  have  carrier 
boy  appeal  sad  eneoetafnl  raeord  ia 
bnilding  rontea.  Ability  to  prodnee 
will  be  rewarded.  State  age,  experi- 
enee,  married  or  aiagle  end  salary  ex- 
pected.  Box  3838,  E^tor  A  PnbHsher. 

MAGAZINE  STAFF  —  New  National 
general  magssine  company  in  New 
York  has  openings  for  production  man¬ 
ager  and  circnlation  promotion  man¬ 
ager.  Solid  professional  experience  in 
msgaiine  field  abeolntely  essential. 
.Salaries  open.  Box  8870,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  WANTED 
By  small  Daily  newspaper  ia  Iowa 
Permanent  pMition. 

Osksloosa  Herald,  Oskaloosa,  lows 


HdlyWiMiJ  Mgrtkanl 

COMPOSING— WOBXING  FOREMAN 
daily,  excellent  opportnnity,  give  qnal- 
ifleations,  references.  Veteran  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  3939,  Editor  A  Pablisher. 


#UIIISHIR  Hr  MGrtb  2,  ItM 


*  aCANAOUfO  KOltaiUliS 

weekly  or  smell  deiljr,  dnjiJ? 
lieble  yoang  men  witk  flee 
UniTerelty  Kradaete.  ng|Z^2 
perlanee  elf  meehaiikai 
pbaaM.  Recent  Neatl  «JSB 
leeae  present  $4.500 
opportunity  in  smell  newnUM 
Have  persona)  qoalltiH,  pijeJ 
ability  nereesery  to  do  ontstaaZd 
Box  3937,  tklitor  dt  PaMisiilr^n 


AUISTAVT  Maekanleal  Bnpartetaa* 
dODt-lfoalUMle  vaatad.  ParMaaat. 
Saatk.  fTS.  Waaktjr  baaaaaa,  katpiul* 
laatloa,  ate.  Xaat  ba  aabar,  werkav. 
aampataat.  Oppartaalty  Itor  advaaaa- 
■eat.  Bax  tfM,  Uttar  *  PaUialMr. 
Bara  ia  a  RBAL  OPPOBTUMITT  la 
tka  Mld-Waat.  laadp  altaatlaa  aa 


NEWS  EZEDTmn 

Seasoned  managinr  sad  atae  J 
experienced  aa  puMis  relatktia 
utive.  Well  known  as  wrltstillli 
dio  newscaster.  Winner  of  isatj 
nrake-ap  and  proven  rireiUdeatlM 
NVarly  20  yeari  one  iok. 

Kditor  k  Publiiher.  * 


Here  is  a  RKAI*  OPPORTUNITY  in 
the  Mid-West.  Steady  sitaation  on 
Northern  Indiana’s  fasteet-growinx 
newapaper — a  lively,  medmi  organ¬ 
isation.  Union  shop.  Write  0.  A. 
Havens,  Joarnal-tiasette,  Port  Wayne, 
Ind. 


eaantry — availaUa  $0  daya.  Baai  raUBaaa,  atkaia  I  m 

referaaoaa.  Paraoaat  latarviaw  pra-  Waaaaa  a  pagaaaetaty  sdha  i 
ferrad.  Box  $T$0,  Editor  k  PohUakor  noon  daUy_  soaato.  Wiikm  ■ 
OIBCniJtTlON  BCANAOER  !?>«»*$ 

lb  years  with  one  newspaper,  highly 
competitive  flcld,  in  Metropolitan  N.  Y. 

area.  35  years  of  age.  married.  Three  Omdadji 

price  raises.  Available  immediately. 

Ueellent  referencea.  Interview  or  de 

KH.’iiS.;"’”"'-  *  "-/“.“f  MirsasJt? 

Publisher.  8666,  UHor  *• 

mBMBMBBMBMmiaMaBaBBMM  APTEB  It  YEARS  as  rIZS 
cu— —  WaalaA— Art  aftoraooa  daily  sT  1(0 

,  ealatloa,  a«  aaxloaa  Itt  Am 

OABTOOMIBT,  aavarloaeod  la  oAMxrlai  larger  nawapapar.  WO  it  M 
work,  roliaklo  Marriod  aMM.  Xo  ok-  or  tako  aay  aotigaaiaai  Orti 
Joetloaa  to  a  payor  *t  otodiaa  atiad  prafarrad  but  good  lig  mi  |m 
city.  Saaiplaa  wpoa  ra^aaat.  WaMao  B.  salary  iramatorial  IlirtiAliii 
Saydor,  IMl  Lakowo^  Apt.  R,  0»-  tnnity  for  advaasemaaL  inMl 
trait  Ik.  Mlek.  skart  notieo.  Oaa  fnraiak  aakt 

NilifaVAfU  abAAt,  10  roa^nr  »•«  »*w.  wu Ti 

pariaaoa  la  adltortal  work  la  largo 
oaatora  elty.  Dooirot  job  oa  Bldwoot 
or  wool  eoaat  papor.  Will  gladly 
soad  lamal— •  Bos  8710,  Editor  k 

Pnbllakor. _ 

FOUTIOAI.  CARTOONIST 
With  both  syndicate  and  independent 
paper  experience  desires  job  on  dally 
with  reasonably  liberal  policy — neither 
extreme  left  nor  erxtreme  right.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Art  school  trained. 

Veteran;  88.  Box  3876,  Editor  k  nawa 
Publisher,  _  trade 


0»am  aa  aMd-woM  MOBMIMO  aaiwa- 
papar  la  atty  rt  xmto  tkaa  $00,000 
popalattoa.  Moat  kaao  tkoaaa^ 
kaowlodgo  of  aad  kooa  latoroot  la  all 
oporto  iaoladlag  ooory  pkaoo  of  oat- 
doooo  apart  aetlvltiaa.  Alao  maat 
haao  tio4  paraoaality.  writ#  oaa- 
etaoly  aad  abaply,  aad  ba  abla  ta  ap^ 
la  pablla  oa  aporta  topiea.  Oallaga 
adMatioa  piofbrrad.  Boa  $$00,  Uttar 

BA^STXAOT  tfa  day  aitaattoa.  7%  *  ^bllskor 

hour  daya,  $1$.30,  for  Gompotaat  Ro¬ 
tary  W^  Praaaataa.  Wiro  Indapand- 
ent,  Rtchmoad,  Oaltforala. 

TWO  STBRNOrmBS  WANTBO 
Paraiaaaat  jaha,  axaallaat  warklag  aoa- 
dltioaa.  Writa,  Ooaarai  Maaagor, 

Dalotk  HoraM.  Dolatk.  Mhia. 


PUBUO  BEI.ATIONS 

Important  flnancisl  institution  has 
opening  on  Public  Relations  staff 
for  yoang  college  graduate  with 
several  years  of  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  newspaper  writing  and  ad- 
vertiaing  work.  Hood  future.  Op¬ 
portunity  for  promotion.  When 
writing,  please  give  sufficient  de¬ 
tails  to  warrant  arrangements  for 
a  personal  interview.  Address 
M.(f.  P.  O.  Box  #226,  Church  St. 
Station,  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 


PRINTBB8  WAHTBS:  oporatora  aad 
floor  an.  Soatfaora  aesrtpapor;  Unioa 
shop;  aealo  tl.tC  day  work — $1.87 
ui^ht;  aaawor  Box  8888,  Editor  A 


if  EDITOB—Ex-Arny  ewap 
in  ETO.  14  years’  sxywiMl 
publicity.  O.W;I.  Interstki  k 
York  Publicity,  'Trada  stya  I 
Organ  Post.  Box  3877,  EdlHrt 
lisher. 


Pnotisher. 


BNaBAVXB  WANTBlk  familiar  with 
evary  tktaoi  df  ngrprtag  wortt,  to  bo- 
Bomo  partaer  wltk  newapaper  la  arw 
•ngravtag  ooanaay.  Aaawor  Box  8864, 
Editor  k  Pnbliaker. 


FUBI/IOITT 

Publicity  man,  good  writer  with  ideaa. 
contacta,  to  work  on  commercial  ac- 
counla  in  publicity  agency.  Send  full 
reaume  of  experience.  Salary  $6,000. 
Box  3928,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Watlan  Mow  York’a  Tm  eororiag  Sparta  aad  gaainral  aaate- 

civic-roeord  daily  (88  yoara  old,  with  Mata  oa  paod  Aftaraaaa  dally,  $,800 
ABO  cirenlatlon  doaUad  tiaea  1841)  elmlattoB.  IMora  pUat]  ideal  wafic- 
>a  poat-war  booestag  eoauauaity,  aaods  lag  eoadltloaa.  AbHtty  proaaptly  rdaac- 
>1  ono«:  .  ttiaad  aad  rewarded.  State  aM.,.«xpofl- 

I — Experieneed  editor,  fklly  eapabtr  oaoo  aad  Msary  daatfod.  Datv  Jnraal, 
baadliag  all  UP-wiro  eopy  for  19-  Rtnrgla.  Mlakigaa. 

pg.  daily.  -  - - — 

8 — Bxporioneod  raportar,  tally  eapable  BEPOBTEB  WANTED,  general  news, 
writing  all  majar  aad  aiaor  nawa  some  sports.  Experienced  and  ability 
of  oaa  city.  to  mix  with  people  considered  news 

Aay  an  goad  oaoagh  AX>BO  to  kaadle  sources.  $50.00  weekly.  J.  0.  Phil- 
looal  faataro,  aporta  colaam,  ba  "eoai-  lips,  Berger  Daily  Herald,  Borger,  Tex. 

mnaity  eoataat-aaa,'*  ate.  will  be  - 

givea  ekaaaa  to  davatep  bla  atnff  to 
the  limit— aad  ONLY  sack  aea  will 
gat  the  8  koy  jaba  abava,  Writa  at 
once  why  yaa  ahoold  rata  a  quick  try¬ 
out  bore. 

Haeka,  qaseka  aad  jaoka — atay  away  I 
Daily  Nawa  a(  tba  Taaswandaa,  North 


ABTIST — Eight  years’  exporienoe  han¬ 
dling  story  organisation,  layout,  spots, 
type  specification,  pnroduction,  maga¬ 
zines.  Pleasant  young  lady.  Box 
3885,  Kditor  k  Publisher. 


on  news  ATTENTION— BtANAOINO  EDITORS 
m  work  Dsilies  or  weeklies.  Do  yon  want  s 
State  new  type  of  column  to  rhsllenge  reader 
Digest,  response  I  Suitable  editorial  or  human 
>a.  interest  page.  Light,  entertaining — 

but  with  a  subtle  i>uneh.  Write  Box 
******  3788,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

Maiw  ABU  TO  XOABN  FAST  -Princeton 
■  -  '  '  ■  graduate,  42,  single:  3  years  Army 
yarttian  nflcer.  Desire  experience  and  instruc- 
y.  Ia-  lion  on  small  daily  paper.  Reportorial 
waxeaa.  work  as  basis.  Details  on  request 
Box  8905,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


*  BZsAsair  omoiB  m 

Roeitloa  DaUy  ar  Waekl^ 
iga  gradtMta,  JaariM 
Small  expariaaiaa;  laHaa 
aaa;  caataeteat;  ptaMMa 
taeoad.  Box  8444,  BAMr 


Tonayanda.  N.  Y. 


EDITOBIAD  ASSISTANT  —  Woman 
handle  preparation  of  copy,  proof  read¬ 
ing  and  layout.  Qaarterly  House  or¬ 
gan.  National  circulation.  Good  typ¬ 
ist.  Knowledge  of  printing  helpfal. 
Pleasant  working  coaditions.  Mid- 
town.  Salary  open.  Hive  full  partic¬ 
ulars.  Box  3888,  Bditor  k  Pnblisher. 


OBAOX  NBWflPi 

eared  raarrita,  ei 
Now  employed  M. 
aaalgaaeata.  Bos 
liakar. 


it  ALL  .  ABOUND  BBPOBTEB,  28, _ 

Veteran,  Oollege,  formerly  Conn,  dally ;  FINANCIAL  BDITOB.  Osta 
nccellent  references,  hard  worker,  will  (fy,  business,  finanee.  sgiusbM 
settle  anywhere,  newspaper  or  mag-  cnr’ity  analyst.  Box  ** 
azine  post.  Box  3894.  Editor  k  Pub-  Publisher. 

Usher.  .  - ' - zZTTa 


BDITOB  to  manage  a  SpanUk  Lan- 
gnagu  Manrine  for  Women.  Senator 
.loae  Oarcla  Yalteca,  “Bsto,”  Mexico. 
D.  r. 


14  years  national.  local  experi¬ 
ence  all  types  food  accounts. 
Outstanding  records  production. 
Ability  proven.  Top  man  present 
metropolitan  daily.  Want  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Write  Box  3915,  Editor 
k  Pnblisher. 


With  wide  knowledge  0. 
terests,  attitudes,  poHtioi.  ■■ 
Ijondon  in  April.  Olftrt 
ical  and  general  colasa 
affairs.  Box  3890.  Editor 

FULLY  BNPBBIBHfW 
reporter  seeks  jri 

desk  job,  on  daily.  KB'fJJJ 
Box  3857,  Ed  iter  k  PiWk»M_ 

HOUSE  ORGAN  WBIT^ 
1»8X  ICAN.  81  yoara’  txpari  experience,  seeks  prM^ 
[ood  referaoeea  from  all  amploy-  experience  on  small  j, 

jeaviag  preaaat  poeiUoa  boeaate  ’’extra”  in  Sperta  depara^  ^ 
■aoaal  mattar  after  10  yaare  resaire  daily.  Ow 
•  aaywkara.  AraUaMa  after  Oraphie;  liagie,  28;  ssIM^ 
lit.  Box  8T08,  Editor  k  Pub-  secondary.  Box  8818.' 

lisher.  1 

IDITOR  ft  rUiltSMfft  fkr 


ALERT  experienced  deskman,  reporter, 
featare  editor,  discharged  after  3 
years  Army  PRO,  single,  30,  available 
immediately.  East,  West  Coast  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  3898,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


NEWS  DESK  —  Permanent  position 
open.  Midwest  capital  city  morning 
daily,  step  np  to  city  editorship  for 
right  man;  experience  and  ability  to 
handle  and  direct  newt  personnel  es¬ 
sential.  Write  all  details.  Box  3891, 
Editor  k  Publiiher. 


NEWSPAPER  WOMAN,  89. 

8  yaare’  all-aroand  azpariaaea,  large 
and  amall  city  dailiaa,  woeklia^  Dw 
airea  poraaneat  advertising,  praao- 
tional  or  pabUe  ralatlooa  poaltiaa. 
Waatara  Bedlaa-aiaa  town  prafarrad. 
Box  8790.  Editor  k  PhMlakor. 


it  AAA — Able,  alert,  ambitious  news¬ 
man  looking  for  responsible  position, 
twelve  years  all-around  experience; 

f>apers,  wire  service.  Army  veteran, 
tox  3873.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


ACTIVE.  middle-aged  man,  widower, 
experienced  as  copy  writer,  adv.  man 
ager.  adv.  salesman,  large  and  small 
papers.  Write  P.  O.  Box  1432,  New 
Orleans.  T,s. 


TOP-PUOSt  kPONTS  editor  waatod. 
Bacloaa  aaaploa,  eolaaa  aod  raportiag. 
Soatk.  Baal  aoportanlty  tar  real  aaa. 
Box  8756.  Editor  k  PabUabar. 


iMcU  SilMtioM  WuitU— Uite^ 

liHfX&T  snClAlisf  with  thorouih  hick- 
wants  live  tcround  In  Meaico  and  Latin  American 
ibiicity  job  affairs  wants  berth  with  publisher  cov- 
ay  writiny,  erinK  that  field.  Just  returned  from 
eatre-movle  a  long  review  of  the  Mexican  acena- 
human  in-  Am  a  practical  newspaperman  and  an 
ionnd  back-  excellent  feature  writer.  Age  40 J 
;ic,  foreign  single.  Jack  Howell.  423  H  No.  Ore- 
iral,  social,  gon  8t.,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

I  varied  ex-  puunmro  four-week  trip  acroti  U.S. 
Newsweek,  next  summer.  Welcome  news  or  fea- 
lysis.  Army  ,n,p  assignments.  Ten  years’  experi- 
1  publicity,  ,,,,00.  Box  3936,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OBVIOnSliT  .  .  .  V  ersatile,  fli 

a  managing  editor  with  practical  work-  newspaper, 
ing  knowledge  in  every  department —  in  Feature, 
an  ITU  compositor,  makeup  and  press-  rewriting,  oi 
man — must  basically  he  a  highly  cap-  fields.  Spec 
able  newsroom  chief.  Add  to  this  a  terest,  humoi 
flair  for  writing  sound  and  effective  jfround  on 
editorials,  ability  to  direct  a  staff,  and  issues,  up-t( 
you  have  a  great  force  for  molding  scientific  trc 
public  opinion,  creating  reader  interest  perlence  Sts 
and  building  a  better  newspaper.  book  house, 

The  advertiser  measures  up  to  this  Public  Relai 
trpism  in  the  fullest  sense.  He  will  three  Colleg 
be  available  to  some  progressive  pub-  ing.  City  pr 

Usher  after  May  1.  He  is  employed  &  Publisher. 

now  as  managing  editor  of  outstanding  ‘ 

daily — 64-72  pages  each  week,  city  of 
14,. 100.  Personal  reasons  for  desiring 
a  change. 

High  school  and  college  graduate. 

Keferences  of  the  highest  type.  In 
quiries  invited  from  all  sections. 

Write  in  confidence — your  letter  will 
be  answered.  Box  39.10.  Editor  k 

Publisher. 

rOBCEFTTI.  NBWSPAPBBMAH,  37. 

seeks  editor’s  post,  permanent  loca¬ 

tion.  Congenial,  inspires  loyalty, 
handle  staff  competently,  produce  ac¬ 
curate,  concise  local  news  coverage,  at¬ 
tractive  layouts,  community  promotion, 
good  public  relations.  Kaised  in  news- 
liaper  business,  experienced  devil  to 
publisher,  including  advertising  man 
ager,  weekly  to  morning  and  evening 
dailies.  15  years  key  editorial  posi¬ 
tions.  Extensive  knowledge  power-ir¬ 
rigation.  indnstry,  aeronantics,  insur¬ 
ance,  real  estate,  financial.  Round  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  3874.  Flditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

A-1  COPT  EDITOR.  Recently  re¬ 
placed  by  returned  veteran  on  Manhat¬ 
tan  daily.  Available  immediately  any¬ 
where.  Eighteen  years'  experience 
from  Cub  reporter  to  city  editor  on 
large  and  small  dailies.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Family.  Box  3944,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


BDITOB 

IIS  txsentlvs,  correspondent, 
Se'rsbtions;  27  years  news- 
„  tU  phases,  versatile,  cap- 
L  With  only  two  highest  qual- 
BSlrepolitsn  dailies  in  24 
a,  rspsrter  to  No.  3  editor. 
a  expsrlenee  executive  and 
atsver  itaff,  lieutenant  col- 
L  6oo4  writer,  know  makeup, 
gliicsl  side.  In  Editor  & 
gikw'i  writeup  year  my  pa- 
na  Ayer's  Award.  Will  go 
ahere.  Best  references,  non- 
salary  secondary  to  op- 
^y.  Box  3933,  Editor  A 


TAUUmU)  woman,  human  interest 
writer,  rewrite,  research,  letter  writ¬ 
ing,  reporting,  proof  reader  on  Chi¬ 
cago  raagasine,  write  own  heads,  some 
layouts,  some  page  makeup.  Last 
position.  Society  Editor.  Box  3880, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ooMPOsnra  room  poremam 

Highly-skilled,  energetic,  thoroughly 
experienced,  results-ininded  craftsman 
and  executive;  will  organise,  system¬ 
atise,  operate  plant  smoothly,  econom¬ 
ically,  harmoniously;  give  unequalled 
typographic  serviee.  Employed,  seek¬ 
ing  change  for  best  reasons.  Union, 
family,  references,  go  anywhere,  $5,200 
minimum,  confidential.  Box  8889, 


foreign  correspondent,  fea- 
ifdnr,  twsnty-two  years  national 
|^ii|i  newspaper,  press  associa- 
IbI  nstsiine  experience,  perfect 
(spoken  and  written)  of 
aa  Fsrtuguese,  French,  Italian. 
C  soon.  Would  prefer  Wash- 
^psst  abroad,  Central  America, 
■■M,  Northern  Sooth  .America. 
Ltiiie  Box  3945,  Editor  &  Pub- 


TALISNTED,  personable  young  woman, 
newspaper  reporter  with  2  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  news,  features,  legislation ; 
Columbia  University  Master's  degree : 
excellent  references.  Box  3918.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


_ _  _  8889, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

dOMPOSnO  BOOM  aupL-hieahgtuieM 
Snpt.  Tonng,  aggrossive,  expeeteuee* 
in  all  msehaatcal  department  *PM*e 
tiona.  Reoently  relaaasd  frem  eeuva. 
duty  la  tka  Navy  aad  taakiag  kraadw 
Editor  A  Publisher,  field.  Refareneaa.  Laeation  na  abjafl. 
-  Box  3T84,  Editor  A  PuMlakar. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
40  years  old,  alert  and  progressive, 
proven  knowledge  Union  laws,  con¬ 
tracts,  personnel.  References  for  past 
25  years  gladly  furnished.  Box  3888, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ir  VETERAN,  age  37,  desires  oppor- 
tunity  to  learn  Printing  Trade  under 
(J.I.  Bill  of  Rights.  Married.  Go  anyi 
where.  Box  3913,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BDITOB 

p  MmiBi  Mmptate  ar  partial 
Mity  far  a  magatlaa  in  tka 
i'^  awtral  ar  pietnra  fiaU. 
1  fto  ysara*  axparlanea  aa  a 
■Air  «  aatiaaal  waman'a  and 
iMWlBst;  oditar  laadlng  adn- 
I  jSntl.  wall  knawB  ^-Una 
Mic  sf  aaa-fiatiam  artlolaa  and 
llPriM  la  laadiag  pnbUoatlottB: 
MBiiTt  ablUty  aad  wida  prolaa- 
MMMtn  Bax  STfiS,  Edltar  * 


it  VBTSBAN,  fiva  vvan  edltar -r sport 
ar,  nawi,  sports,  pleturaa  in  compatl 
tirs  daily  field.  Malts  spot  la  wsst.  b 
Amy  ofleer,  80,  msrriad.  M.  3 
Melreaonns,  Osu.  Dal.,  Saata  Rasa 
Oalif. 


■I-Ktwi,  City  or  Managing  in 
IHII,M0  city,  not  East  OoMt. 
m  I  ktif  years'  ezperienea  In 
■Ml  si  asws  editing  in  TJ.  8. 
MIS.  Six  yeers  in  news  work. 
iiM  tendencies  slightly  tarn- 
i  Hkidworklng.  Retereneei. 
IM,  Uitor  A  Publisker. 


ASSISTANT  meekaalsal  snpt.  SR 
yaars  wlda  actual  sxperieaea  rapai^t,. 
araetlac,  tronbla.  Gass,  Hm,  blaak, 
color  praaaoo.  AvoUokla  May-  Bon 
3680,  Editor  A  PukUakar.  ^ 

DDPINX  tubular  preMsaaa  forsmaa, 
18  years  experience;  married;  prefet- 
California.  Box  3804,  Editor  A  Pnbv 
Haber. 


FOUR  DATS  Weekly  offered  to  bnsy 
New  York  Editor  by  College  Instructor 
who  can  write.  Box  3876,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


R  Is  Oalifornia,  10  years’  ex- 
a  isvi,  idrertising,  eireula- 
■k  job,  West  Oosst  preferred. 

grednate,  sober,  non- 
.  Mt  references,  capable,  am- 
asasasge.  Box  3889,  Editor 


NEW  TOBK  IS  TODBSI  Speak  Spanish,  read  French,  Italian; 

"Tailor  Mada"  Nsws  Featura  cover-  want  chance  to  train  as  newspaper  or 
age  Matrepolltaa  arts  to  ordar  by  magssine  writer.  Box  8818,  Editor  A 
reteran  working  nawamaa,  s^itara  ax-  Pnblisher. 
perienced;  Polities,  Labor,  Braadway,  ,..  .  '  — .  . 

Mdio,  Sports,  etc.  Box  870$,  Editor  WRITER,  IndnStriol  ehamleal  engl- 
A  Publisher.  near.  Experlcaeed  ehamleal.  eloetrenie 

'  '  '  '  rasnnfseturlag,  14  yaar  eopywrltiug. 

NEWS  EDITOE,  41.  now  smplsyad.  Articlea  pabliehad.  SasImVdi^i 
30,000  P.M.  dtslrss  ebaags;  list,  aswa,  opportunity.  Box  S6ST,  Editor  A  Pab- 
telagrapb  largsr  papor.  MaasylBg  Ifeher. 


it  PHOTOGRAPHER,  Veteran,  2R 
Experienced  Magazine  covers  Illustra». 
lions,  five  years;  News,  features  six 
years;  formerly  with  leading  New 
York  News  syndicate  and  leading  New 
■■  ‘  mbllsher.  Box  3895,  Edttor  A 


Iby  all-areand  newiwomao; 
baat,  geoaral  saaigamsat  re- 

Mbs  writer,  eopyraadar, 
>  NetrapoUtan  papars:  Sym- 
■Ist  player;  art  etadaat  fa 
iSNau.  Abla  to  write  ps»- 
Ik  er  approelativo  aad  srit- 
a;  AN.  poat-gtadaate,  Oaa- 
mIii:  amployadj  rafov- 
•Afi.  itex  8T84,  Bditer  A 


York  pi 
Publish! 


it  PHOTOteANBBB  ^ 

Lira  wlra  with  Mass,  84.  Oomplatelg 
eqaippad,  4H  yaara’  P»«,:w  mJ***’- 
pariaaoa:  8J4  Navy  pabMa  ralatte^ 


baafraa  ooaaaetloa  ap  aad  mm 

Dally.  D.  Pkalaa,  Blaaoaatvina,  E. 


EXPEBIENOED  man,  80,  news,  pub-, 
lie  relationa  and  motion  pix  phoMgv. 
rapber  dmireu  permanent  position.  Col¬ 
lege  gradnote.  Go  anywhere,  fraa  tft, 
travel.  Available  In  one  month.  Box 
3823.  Edttor  A  Pnkllsher. _ _ 

WOBSIEO  NEW*  Bhotograpkor  wsata. 
ekaaga.  Will  eoaaidor  aMa  wags  rate. 
BeafidTl.  Edltar  A  Pskliaker. 


nm  THEATRE  critic,  ex- 
M  Ex-Nsvy  Officer.  Go  any- 
M  Ml  basis.  Box  3909,  Edi- 


NEWSMAN,  experienced.  Six  years  calixed,  impartial  coverage  of  Oongrett. 
in  A.P.  reporting,  re-write,  telegraph  Governmental  agencies  covered  for 
and  make-np  editor,  general  and  fea-  nows  of  sectional  industries  and  in- 
ture  news.  32  years  old;  University  terest.  Write  Box  8861.  Editor  A 
graduate.  Box  3903,  Editor  A  Pub-  Publisher. 

- -  WHAT  PUBLISHER  wants  AB  in 

ANT  LONG  ISLAND  or  Connecticut  Jonrnalism,  former  Commanding  Offi- 
daily  newspaper  can  have  experienced  cer,  graduate  English  student  with  am- 
AB  in  Jonrnalism,  Ex-Commanding  bition,  imagination  and  writing  talent 
Officer,  for  reporter,  prospective  editor-  for  Editorial  Apprentice.  Here  or 
ship.  Box  3948,  Editor  A  Publisher.  Abroad.  26.  single.  French  language. 

- -  Box  3949,  Edior  A  Publisher. 

it  REPORTER,  editorial  assistant  Na¬ 
tional  weekly  magazine :  reporter  Mid¬ 
west  daily;  Veteran,  29,  single,  seeks 
opening  newspaper  or  magazine.  Pre¬ 
fer  East.  Box  3942.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

it  SPORTS  WRITING  anti  editing, 
general  reporting  and  feature  writing 
experience  on  daily  and  weeklies. 

Publicity  writing.  Oollego  gradoate. 

Wai  S/Sgt.  In  charge  PW  records. 

Went  te  locate  In  10-50,000  city  east 
of  Rockies.  R.  R.  Haratiue.  Bax  189, 

Stories  Prom  France  “*• - 

“  woman,  American  citi-  TELEGRAPH  EDITOR — Young  woman 
I  soon  to  Paris,  will  take  editor  on  daily  desires  change.  Prefer  YOUNG  LADY  with  five  years  editor- 
'.*•  for  American  newspa-  South.  Univertity  graduate.  Phi  iai  experience  offers  service  specializ- 
nan.  Human  interest.  Beta  Kappa.  Experience  on  University  ing  in  biographies  and  brochures.  Rea- 
W^ieg,  politics.  Box  weekly.  Box  3799.  Editor  A  Pub-  suiiable  terms.  Box  3947,  Editor  A 
*  Publisher.  lisher.  I'uhlishcr. 


wmixB — Newspaperman  de- 
with  radio  station  as  an- 
■  Wtsr,  advertising.  Three 
PJW,  two  advertising  man- 
AJnsl,  three  Navy  Lienten- 
iteesr  aircraft  carrier.  Jour- 
ptesste.  Locate  anywhere. 

Publisher. 

eoaieientious,  88, 
^1  Eastern  daily  **baat’’ 
*  a  pellea,  courts  aad  gen- 


★  WANT  EDITORSHIP.  Psychoneu¬ 
rosis  .-Vrmy  Dischargee.  Radio  Tech¬ 
nician;  26;  some  experience;  prefer 
New  York  vicinity.  Intellectual,  philo¬ 
sophic,  ambitious.  Box  3820.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


PUBUO  RELATIONS  OdTIOM 
On  terminal  laava.  soaks  )ab  as  re¬ 
porter,  81,  4  yaars  aawayaM  advw- 
tieiug  axpartenoa,  Miaaouri  Jaai  aaiiate 
grsdusta.  Writs  Box  8$T8,  EdiSsr  A 


YOUNG  WOMAN  wants  job  on  news¬ 
paper.  Energetic,  sprightly,  willing. 
Some  experience  as  Columnist,  re¬ 
porter.  radio  re-writer.  College  back¬ 
ground.  Write,  Pat  Richardson,  406 
North  Sycamore  Street.  North  Man¬ 
chester.  Indiana. 


Puhlisber 


A  REPORTER  WHO  CAN  SELL 
News  12  years — Advertising  3  years; 
terse,  good  human  interest  writer,  pho 
tngrapher.  36:  family,  good  health 
Make  top  flight  assistant.  Roger 
Graham.  212  Cottage,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


PUBLIC  RE^TIONS,  29;  six  years 
news,  educational  and  Army  publicity. 
New  York  only.  Box  3886.  Editor  A 
Publisher, 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


WE’VE  GOT  economists,  sociol-  that  kind  of  production  today. 

ogists  and  politicians  trying  to  l^ese  are  just  a  few  instances 
analyze  and  correct  the  troubles  to  show  the  old  aggressive 
of  this  country.  What  we  need  spirit  that  made  this  country 
are  some  damn  good  psycholo*  has  sagged  considerably.  We 
gists.  seem  to  have  turned  into  a  na* 

There  was  a  time  when  a  man  tion  of  clock  watchers.  The 
worked  12  hours  a  day,  and  password  is  now:  "Wup,  five 
worked  hard,  at  whatever  Job  o’clock — time  to  quit — never  do 
he  might  have.  We  agree  that’s  today  what  you  can  put  off  until 
too  long  a  period  for  the  aver-  tomorrow.” 
age  man  to  work  and  maintain  What’s  to  be  done  about  it? 
his  eflSciency  and  we  hope  those  We  confess  we’re  in  doubt.  But 
conditions  never  return.  But  it  seems  the  place  to  start  is  in 
the  point  is,  it  was  the  custom  our  educational  and  religious 
of  the  time  and  a  man  worked  systems  with  the  youngsters, 
hard  to  earn  a  living  for  his  ‘The  newspapers  can  help.  A  re¬ 
family  and  maintain  his  self  birth  of  old-time  vim  and  vigor, 
respect.  less  of  the  shiftless  and  lacka- 

Gradually  there  has.  been  a  daisical  attitude,  is  needed.  A  ' 
decrease  in  working  hours  to  rebirth  of  the  "old-time  religion” 
40  and  35  per  week — eight  and  would  help  to  return  to  an  era 
seven  hours  a  day.  One  of  the  of  straightforwardness,  and  hon- 
beliefs  behind  this  trend  was  est  individual  enterprise, 
that  it  would  increase  Jobs  and  We  proved  to  Hitler  in  war 
Increase  production.  It  (may  that  we  are  not  a  nation  of 
have  provided  more  Jobs  but  it  weaklings  and  milksops.  It 
certainly  hasn’t  rais^  produc-  would  be  sad  to  have  his 
tion.  charges  proven  right  in  peace- 

While  all  this  has  been  going  time  through  a  degeneration 
on  there  has  been  a  steady  such  as  occurred  in  prewar 
growth  of  the  philosophy:  ‘"The  France. 

world,  or  the  government,  or  _  *  •  • 

someone  owes  me  a  living.”  Or  WE’VE  heard  and  read  a  lot 
phrased  in  another  way:  "Why  on  the  cost  of  strikes  to  man- 
should  I  beat  my  brains  out  for  agement  but  particularly  to  the 
a  few  bucks  a  day?”  The  re-  strikers  in  lost  wages, 
suit  has  been  a  steady  decline  The  Cost,  Accounting  and  Sta¬ 
in  initiative,  ambition,  energy,  tistical  Department  of  the  Amer- 
productiveness  and  responsi-  ican  Photo  -  Engravers  Assocla- 
bility.  tion  has  worked  out  a  table  on 

Henry  Ford  II  revealed  the  this  subject.  The  tabulation 
result  of  this  thinking  the  other  shows,  for  each  percent  of 
day  when  he  said  the  Ford  wage  increase  gained  through 
shops  are  34%  less  efBcient  than  a  strike,  the  number  of  hours 
they  were  before  the  war.  If  or  weeks  and  days  the  striker 
his  had  bwn  an  isolated  state-  must  work  at  the  higher  rate 
ment  it  might  be  suspect.  But  before  he  makes  up  the  wages 
it  wasn’t.  ^  lost  by  one  week  on  strike.  The 

Westinghouse  states  produc-  study  is  based  on  a  40-hour, 
tion  per  worker  in  its  appliance  five-day  week.  Here  are  a  few 
division  is  more  than  one-third  samples  from  the  completed 
less  than  prewar.  table  ranging  from  1%  wage 

And  getting  down  to  our  own  increase  to  35%: 
industry  we  find  that  compos¬ 
ing  room  production  in  some  Houpb  Ne<Hled 

metropolitan  plants  has  dropped 

a....  ..V-  Waire  One  Week  o  WeekB  and 

^**eJl*^  last  five  or  six  year^  Increaec  strike  Loan  Full  Day* 

The  E&P  lead  story  last  week  1  4.000  100  week* 

analyzing  revenue  and  costs  of  13  308  7  week*.  3  day* 

a  50,000-circulation  newspaper  1®  -J®  [j 

in  36  114  2  week*.  4  day* 


Three  buay  B’s — Left  to  right:  J.  M.  Borenbaum,  Two  Rirtii 
Reporter;  Irene  R.  Bedard,  Hibbing  (Mirm.)  Tribune;  and  B.  T. 

Manitowoc  (Wis.)  Herald-Times. 


Robert  Bliss,  left.  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette,  and  Loring  Mtrak 
ter,  Bloomington  (IlL)  Pantograph,  talk  over  the  iniormatiaipi 
with  Col.  J.  Noel  Macy.  acting  chief  of  Press  and  PublicotisMJl 
Department,  president  of  Westchester  (N.  Y.)  Newspcfll 


IN  FOCUS  AT  INLAND  CONVENTIOH 

Officers  of  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  greet 
Chicago  convention  (E  &  P.  Feb.  23,  pg.  8) — Left  to  right  W 
D.  Schurs.  South  Bend  (Ihd.)  Tribune.  viceprea|^nt-  Rsgr 
old  B.  Miller.  U.  S.  Navy  public  relations;  PdvJ  Kellogg  IW 
Association  of  Canoda;  Fred  A.  Seoton.  Hostings  (HsW  ^ 
president;  and  Wesley  I.  Nunn.  Standord  Oil  Co.  of  uw 


FOLDCD  CROWN  BRIDU 


All  durins  the  War.  The  HmUbI^ 
tion  Service,  Waehinston,  D. 
able  to  men  of  the  aervk*  ee  amam 
many  paper*  sesregated  the*e  S*"" 
a  featured  department. 

A  large  percentage  of  ea-»*rv*«^  ^ 
•cttling  on  little  farm*.  Pi  athn* 
to  them.  Their  local  new*P*»«  “  " 
to,  naturally,  for  anewer*. 


The  Aehome  TribwHu  ^ 

itt  ctntrmet  f»r  Tha  /feaWs  5*w 


INTH’S 


Seen*  from  "Lit*  with  Faihor,"  Amorica'i  aH-fimo  comtdy  hit,  now  In  lU  ttvonfh  year 
on  BroodwoY.  FIcturod  htr*  art  Wolll%  Clark  ond  Uly  Cohlll,  currontly  ttorring. 


"Speaking  of  monoy," 
Father  thundered, 
"■We  are  this  month's  bills?" 

"Clare,"  Vinnie  pleaded, 
"It  isn't  fair 


ria^1®®verthe  household  accounts 

•“1 

while  you're  hungryl" 


Poor  Vinnie!  Was  ever  any  wife  so 
stormed  at?  How  Father  raged  over 
the  bills  she  ran  up!  But  our  guess  is 
that  if  laughable,  lovable  Clare  and 
X'innie  were  keeping  house  today,  one 
bill  wouldn’t  bother  him.  .  .  .  Tliat’s 
the  eleetrie  bill. 

For  Father  w'as  a  thrifty  man.  “Vin- 
nic,”  he  used  to  roar,  “this  is  a  matter 
of  dollars  and  eents,  and  that’s  some¬ 
thing  vou  don’t  know  anything  alxjut.’’ 
But  he  knew  about  it.  And  he  would 
have  appreeiated  the  faet  that  while 
the  priecs  of  most  things  went  way  up 
in  war  ye-ars,  the  average  priee  of  elee- 
trieitv  aetuallv  eame  down.  Plus  the 


fact  that  the  average  family  gets  hvice 
as  much  cJectric  service  for  its  money 
today  as  it  did  twenty  years  ago. 

Being  a  practical  man.  Father  would 
have  realized  the  reason  vhy.  As  he 
used  to  shout  at  Vinnie,  “You  know 
I  like  to  live  well,  and  I  want  my  fam¬ 
ily  to  live  well.  But  this  house  must 
be  run  on  a  business  l)asis.’’ 

And  that’s  exactly  how  your  electric 
light  and  power  companies  are  run. 
On  a  business  basis.  Almost  certainly, 
America’s  Favorite  Stage  Character 
would  have  applauded  .America’s 
business-managed,  self-supporting  elec¬ 
tric  companies. 


170  ELECTRIC  LI8HT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES 

StLf-SVFFORTlMG.  TAX-FATIMO  lUSINESSES  -kNmmrM  an  rrquM  /r»m  Ihu  mmtmminm. 


•u.  S.  A. 


Hear  NELSON  EDDY  m  “THE  ELECTRIC  HOUR”  with  Rahrri  ArmhruUer'i  OrtheUra.  Every  SamJay  aftemaaee,  4:30,  ESE,  CBS  Setivari. 


FAyORITE  GOVERNMENT  COL 


Tkis  one  line  in  our 
”9  to  4:30"  column 
brought  2.489  colls 
in  one  hour* 
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^®“  use 


•figuf*.  from 

U.  S.  Civil  Sorvie* 

SwHehboord 


COIUMSUS  . CMxm 


CLMLAHO . Ptm  ONCMNATI 

pirrswiiiOH . rmf  KmrucKr  . 

(AN  FAANCISCO . Nowt  Co^ 

INOIANAPOUS . r*Mf  KNOXVIUf 


DfNVfR . (eckr  Ml.  Ncwi  EVANSVAU  . 

BIRMINOHAM . PeW  HOUSTON  .  .  . 

MEMFHIS  .  .  .  Comimniot  Afip^ol  FORT  WORTH 

MSMPHiS . P>M<-Scimitar  AIRUOUIRQUI 

WASHINOTON . Nmw$  EL  FASO  ... 


Th.  Washington  Daily  News'  "9  to  4:30"  column  for  Government  worlMimi 
the  first  column  of  its  kind  in  Washington.  Today,  in  the  city  where  CoKOi 
ment  is  the  biggest  business,  this  column  continues  its  fight  for  GovenUlil 
workers'  rights  with  results  such  as  the  one  we  have  cited.  This  is  but  one  flWi 
a  long  list  of  phenomenal  results  that  John  Cramer's  popular  column  has  broi^ 
about,  and  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  The  News  is  the  favorite  newspg|8fd 
Washington's  great  "Government  Audience." 

The  Washington  Daily  News 

The  Vo/ce  of  the  People  In  Washington 
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